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NAPOLEON IL, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


DECLARATION OF THE EMPIRE—« THE DESCENT INTO ENGLAND »—THE CORONATION OF 
NAPOLEON I.—THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH CROWNED KING OF ITALY— 
THE EXPANSION OF FRANCE AND THE THIRD COALITION— NAPO- 
LEON’S GRAND ARMY AND GRAND STRATEGY. 


DECLARATION OF THE EMPIRE. 


'TEP by step, laboriously and painfully, 
by guile and prudence, in the exercise of 
consummate genius as soldier and politician, 
Napoleon Bonaparte had now climbed to the 
pinnacle of revolutionary power. Turbulent 
in his childhood and nurtured in rebellion on 
catchwords of liberty, his school years were 
embittered by privation, and by the taunts 
of stripling aristocrats who refused recogni- 
tion to his own vaunted but dubious nobil- 
ity. His mind turned in disgust from the 
husks of scholasticism presented as learning 
by his incapable teachers, and his imagina- 
tion roamed at will among both the ideals of 
classical antiquity and the theories of the 
eighteenth century, Plutarch being his solace 
and Rousseau his guide. Out of such mate- 
rials he constructed a concept of living all his 
own, at once practical, yet visionary, ruled 
by natural affection, yet dictatorial, bounded 
by a large horizon, yet limited by imperfect 
knowledge. 
Insubordinate as a subaltern under a worn- 
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out system, he found for his soaring ambition 
no fitting sphere in the country of his birth, 
the only fatherland he ever knew; and in that 
limited field he was both ineffectual as an 
agitator and unsuccessful as a revolution- 
ary. But with keen insight he studied and 
apprehended the greater movement as it de- 
veloped in France. Standing ever at the part- 
ing of the ways, and indifferent to principle, 
he carefully considered each path, and finally 
chose the one which seemed easiest.for his 
footsteps, and likeliest to guide them to- 
ward the goal of his ambition. Fertile in 
resources, he strove always to construct a 
double plan, and in the failure of one expe- 
dient passed easily to another, His career 
was marked by many blunders, and he was 
often brought to a stand on the verge of some 
abyss which threatened failure and ruin: yet, 
like the driver of a midnight train, he kept 
the headlight of caution trimmed and burn- 
ing. Careless of the dangers abounding be- 
hind the walls of revolutionary darkness 
which hedged his track, he ever paused be- 
fore those immediately confronting him, and 
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sometimes retreated far to find a devious 
but hazardless circuit. Brumaire was almost 
the only occasion of his larger life on which, 
unwary, he had come in full career upon an 
opening chasm. Fate being propitious, he 
was saved. Lucien, with presence of mind, 
opened the throttle, and, by releasing the 
pent-up enthusiasm of the soldiers at the 
critical instant, safely drove the machine 
across a toppling bridge. 

Sobered for the moment by contemplating 
a past danger which had threatened annihi- 
lation, and by the crowding responsibilities 
of the future, the better side of the First 
Consul’s nature was for a time dominant. 
So far as consistent with his aspirations 
for personal power and glory, he put into 
practical operation many of the most im- 
portant revolutionary ideals, failing only in 
that which sought to substitute a national 
for a Romanchurch. But in this process he 
took full advantage of the state of French 
society to make himself indispensable to 
the continuance of French life on its new 
path. Incapable of the noble self-abnegation 
which characterized the close of Washing- 
ton’s career, by the parade of civil liberty 
and a restored social order he so minimized 
the popular, representative, constitutional 
side of his reconstructed government as 
to erect it into a virtual tyranny on its 
political side. The temptation to make the 
fact and the name fit each other was over- 
powering, for the self-styled commonwealth, 
with a chief magistrate claiming to hold his 
office as a public trust, was quite ready to 
be launched as a liberal empire under a ruler 
who in reality held the highest power as a 
possession. 

The murder of the Duc d’Enghien was vir- 
tually a notification of this fact to all the 
dynasties of Europe as well as to the French 
nation. The behavior of both was conclusive 
evidence that they understood it as such. 
Death Was the fate destined not merely for 
the intestine and personal enemies of the 
First Citizen, but for the foreign foe, prince 
or peasant, who should conspire against him 
whom the French delighted to honor. It is 
entirely possible that Bonaparte believed him- 
self, and a dynasty proceeding from his loins, 
to be the best, if not the only, conservators 
of the new France; that he conceived of a 
purely French empire which should be the 
depositary for that land of all that had been 
gained by the Revolution; and that he believed 
he could overcome the inertia of the tremen- 
dous speed with which he had entered upon his 
career .“ single rule. But it is not probable; 
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for no one knew the French better than he 
did, appreciating as he did most fully their 
zeal, their enthusiasm, their devotion, their 
pride, and especially their passion for leader- 
ship among nations. It was because the Bour- 
bons had failed to represent these qualities 
that they despised the Bourbons; it was be- 
cause they saw their incarnation in Bona- 
parte that they had assisted him to climb, 
and were fairly indifferent to his dealings 
with the Duc d’Enghien. He must have known 
very well that, having mounted so high, he 
must mount still higher. 

He also understood the dynastic exclusive- 
ness of Kurope. In a sense the houses of 
Hanover, of Hohenzollern, and of Savoy were 
parvenus in the councils of royalty; yet they 
were ancient princely stocks, and their ac- 
cession to supreme power had not shocked 
ancient prejudice; the dubious and blood- 
stained title of the Czar did not diminish his 
influence, for his succession was not more 
irregular than that of many of his predeces- 
sors on the semi-oriental Russian throne. 
But to substitute for the Bourbons, the old- 
est divine-right dynasty of Europe, and in 
the enlightened West, a citizen king of low 
descent, who based his claims on popular suf- 
frage, and successfully to assert the place of a 
plebeian-among the Olympians, was to brave 
the infleshed prejudice of all conservative 
Europe, and to hurl defiance at the old sys- 
tem, than which to millions of minds none 
other was conceivable. To reach the goal 
fighting was not a voluntary choice, but an 
absolute necessity; for the French must be 
left in no doubt but that their popular sover- 
eign was quite as able to assert his peerage 
among kings as any one of royal lineage and 
ecclesiastical unction would be. 

These were the conditions under which the 
bark of liberal empire was to set sail. It does 
not seem possible that any pilot could have 
saved her amid such typhoons as she must 
encounter. Bonaparte was more likely to suc- 
ceed than any other, and for years his craft 
was taut and saucy; but she had no friendly 
harbors in which to refit, she rode out one 
storm only to enter another more violent, and 
at last even,the supernal powers of the great 
captain failed him. Even at the outset the 
omens were not as propitious as they ap- 
peared to be, since the defiance contained in 
Enghien’s murder was better understood 
abroad than at home. For the moment the 
mistake appeared of little importance. The 
French public began almost immediately to 
discuss whether the consular power should 
not be made hereditary, and within a week 
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after its occurrence relegated the affair of 
the duke’s death to apparent oblivion. 

For this there were numerous reasons. The 
discontent in the army virtually disappeared 
with Moreau’s disgrace, and thereafter both 
yenerals and men were entirely docile. The 
Sealbene at once returned to their conspir- 
acies, but so ineffectively that neither the 
cabinets of Europe nor the French people 
felt any active interest. Royalism in France 
was thus temporarily crushed. The France 
of 1803 was the new France. Her church 
had been reconstructed; her army was de- 
voted to Bonaparte as the man of the nation; 
her revolution had been partly pruned and 
partly warped into the forms of a personal 
government, her laws revised and codified, 
her old orders of chivalry replaced by a new 
one, her financial administration purified and 
strengthened, her educational system ren- 
ovated, her social and family life given new 
direction by the stringent regulation of test- 
amentary disposition, her government cen- 
tralized, —in short, the whole structure from 
foundation to turret had been repaired, re- 
stored, strengthened, and given its modern 
form. 

The people, composed of successive alluvia 
of immigrants and conquerors since the days 
of Julius Cesar, had been thoroughly unified 
by the spirit of the French Revolution. They 
wanted the gains of the Revolution secured 
by the hereditary power of a house which 
represented the principles of that event. It 
is absurd to point out the few smoldering 
fires of discontent as if they were the char- 
acteristic feature of the time. Far from it. 
The nation, leveled and unified, was proud 
of its institutions, eager to enjoy them, and 
anxious that nothing should occur to disturb 
its peaceful occupancy of the new house 
it had built. All but a few sincerely be- 
lieved that the patriotism which now passion- 
ately adored the new France was in large 
measure only another name and form for de- 
votion to the man who presided at its birth 
and claimed to be its progenitor. For some 
time past the phrase «French empire» had 
been used by orators and writers to desig- 
nate the majesty and beauty of its institu- 
tions. As early as May, 1802, the Austrian 
ambassador heard the First Consul spoken of 
as «Emperor of the Gauls,» and in March, 
1803, an English gentleman in Paris recorded 
the same expression in his journal. 

There was, therefore, neither shock nor sur- 
prise anywhere in the nation when on March 
27, 1804, the senate presented to the First 
Consul an address proposing in the name of 
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the people that he should take measures « to 
keep for the sons what he had made for the 
fathers.» This was the moment of Bonaparte’s 
greatest unpopularity—not a week after the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien; while yet 
the blundering and irregular trial of Moreau 
was incomplete, and a few true friends were 
representing their hero as the victim of 
Bonaparte’s hate; before Georges had been 
condemned, and while Pichegru was yet alive. 
Every one expected the event, most desired 
it, partly for the reason given by the senate, 
partly for the dramatic effect, partly because 
they wanted neither the Bourbons nor the 
Terror again. The senate was now known as 
the satellite of the First Consul: in spite of 
changes the tribunate still retained its pop- 
ular character and the national respect. It 
was desirable that the formal initiative should 
come from the latter. During the three weeks 
or more which elapsed between the address 
of the senate and the end of April, Bonaparte 
had made certain that neither Austria nor 
Prussia would oppose, and that army and 
people were willing. On the 25th, therefore, 
he seized once more the shield of the Revo- 
lution, and told the senate that he had heard 
with interest their plan «to insure the tri- 
umph of equality and public liberty,» and 
would be glad to know their thoughts with- 
out reserve. «I should like on July 14 of 
this year to say to the French people: ‘Fif- 
teen years ago by a spontaneous movement 
you ran to arms, you secured liberty, equal- 
ity, glory. To-day these chiefest treasures 
of the nation, assured beyond a doubt, are 
sheltered from every storm; they are pre- 
served for you and your children.» 

On April 30, 1804, a member of the tribu- 
nate who had been richly bribed brought in a 
complete project. In the interval a commit- 
tee had inquired of the future incumbent 
of the new hereditary office what title he 
would like to have—consul, stadholder, or 
emperor. His prudent choice fell on the last. 
The word has acquired a new significance in 
our age; but then it still had the old Roman 
meaning. It propitiated the professional pride 
which had taken the place of republicanism 
in the army, and while plainly abolishing ¢1e- 
mocracy, it also bade defiance to royaljsm. 
Accordingly, the tribunes voted that Nipo- 
leon Bonaparte be intrusted with the govern- 
ment of France as emperor, and that the 
imperial power be declared hereditary, There 
was only one man who dared to interpose his 
negative vote— Napoleon’s earliest protector, 
the grim and veteran republican Carnot. {n 
a calm and moderate speech he admitted that 
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there was a temporary dictator, and that the 
republican constitutions of the country had 
been unstable, but he thought that.with peace 
would come wisdom and permanency, as in the 
United States. Bonaparte was a man of virtue 
and talent, to be sure, but what about his de- 
scendants? Commodus was the son of Marcus 
Aurelius. Whatever might be the splendor 
of a man’s services, there were bounds to 
public gratitude, and these bounds had been 
reached; to overstep them would destroy the 
liberty which the First Consul had helped to 
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restore. But if the nation desired what he 
conscientiously opposed, he would retire to 
private life, and unqualifiedly obey its will. 
The legislative body was quickly summoned 
to a special meeting, and, according to the 
constitution, made the resolutions law by its 
approval. As soon as decency would per- 
mit, a new constitution was laid before the 
council of state, discussed under Bonaparte’s 
direction, and sent down to the senate for 
consideration. On May 18 the paper was 
adopted in that body with four dissenting 
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voices, including that of the Abbé Sieyés, 
who hated all charters not of his own mak- 
ing. On the same day the decree of the sen- 
ate constituting the empire was carried to 
the First Consul at St. Cloud, where it was 
duly approved by him, and was formally pro- 
mugated. It was found that the difficulty 
concerning heredity, where there were: no 
children to inherit, had been evaded by giving 
to Napoleon, but to none of his: successors, 
the right of adoption; and in the event that 
there should be neither a natural nor an 
adoptive heir, by settling the succession first 
in the family of Joseph, then in that-of Lu- 
cien, both of whom were declared to be-im- 
perial princes. As there was to be no more 
fear of military upheavals and popular ter- 
rorism within the nation, all chance was thus 
removed for the return of a dynasty likely to 
disturb the existing conditions of property. 

The changes in the constitution were radi- 
cal, and many of them were not made public 
except as they were put into operation. The 
tribunate was untouched; but the legislature 
was divided into three sections, juristic, ad- 
ministrative, and financial. Its members re- 
gained a partial liberty of speech, and might 
again discuss, but only with closed doors, the 
measures laid before them. The senate be- 
came a house of lords. Six great dignitaries, 
sixteen military grandees called marshals, 
and a number of the highest administrative 
officials were added to its numbers. Refer- 
ring to the imperial state of the great Ger- 
man whom the French style Charlemagne, 
the imperial officers of Napoleon were desig- 
nated, some by titles from Karling history 
such as the «Great Elector,» the « Arch- 
chancellor of the Empire,» the « Arch-chan- 
cellor of State,» the « Arch-treasurer,» others 
by ancient French designations such as the 
«Constable» and the «High Admiral.» These, 
with the imperial princes, were to be addressed 
as « Monseigneur,» or « Your Highness,» either 
«imperial» or «most. serene,» as the case 
might be. The Emperor himself was to be 
addressed as « Your Majesty » or «Sire.» His 
civil list was 25,000,000 francs; the income 
of each «arch» dignitary was a third of a 
million. Cambacérés was made Chancellor; 
Lebrun, Treasurer; Joseph Bonaparte was ap- 
pointed Elector, and Louis, Constable; Fouché 
was reappointed Minister of Police; Talley- 
rand remained Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The heraldic device chosen for the seal of the 
Napoleonic dynasty was the favorite symbol 
of the Holy Roman Empire, an eagle «au vol » 
—that is, on the wing. 

There was nothing original in the idea and 
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constitution of all this tawdry state except 
the institution of the marshals, which was 
altogether so. In prosperity this military 
hierarchy gave strength to the empire, but 
in adversity it proved a’ serious. element of 
weakness. The list was shrewdly chosen to 
assure the good will of the army. Jourdan, 
who as consular minister had successfully 
pacified Piedmont, was named as having been 
the victor of Fleurus (1794); his: republi- 
canism was thus both recalled and finally 
quenched. Berthier was rewarded for his skill 
as chief of staff; Masséna for his daring at 
Rivoli, his victory at Zurich, his endurance at 
Genoa. Augereau, another converted demo- 
crat, was remembered for Castiglione; Brune 
was appointed for his campaign in Holland 
against the Duke of York; Davout for his 
Hgyptian laurels; Lannes and Ney for their 
bravery in many actions; Murat as the great 
cavalry commander; Bessiéres as chief of the 
guards; Bernadotte, Soult, Moncey, and Mor- 
tier for reasons.of policy and for their gen- 
eral reputation. 

The «lion couchant » had been suggested as 
the heraldic device of the new empire, but 
Napoleon scorned it. In all his preparations he 
carefully distinguished between the « State,» 
which was of course France with its natural 
boundaries, and the « Empire,» which was evi- 
dently something more; the resting lion might 
typify the former, the soaring eagle was 
clearly a device for the other, which, like 
the realm of Charles the Great, was to know 
no «natural» obstacles in its extension. 

The most immediate and visible sign of the 
new order of things was the changed life at 
the Tuileries. The palace was thronged no 
longer with powerful but maladroit persons 
who did not know how to advance, bow, and 
recede, and who could not wear their elegant 
clothes with dignity; nor with others who, 
more refined in their training, laughed in 
their sleeves at the imperfect manners of 
the former. A thorough court was organized 
with careful supervision and rigid etiquette. 
Soon everybody could behave with sufficient 
grace and dignity. Fesch was the Grand 
Almoner; Duroc was Grand Marshal of the 
Palace; Talleyrand, Grand Chamberlain; Ber- 
thier, Master of the Hounds; and Caulain- 
court, Master of the Horse. Already many 
of the returned emigrants had pocketed their 
pride and their prejudices to accept office 
under the consulate; these and others equally 
pliable now thronged the court to fill the 
minor places of imperial dignity. The per- 
fection of ceremonial was assured by the 
appointment, as the arbitrator of etiquette, 
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of Ségur, once minister of Louis XVI. in 
Russia. Everybody who hoped to shine was 
expected to study the rules and be present 
at numerous rehearsals. Mme. Campan, 
formerly a lady in waiting to Marie Antoi- 
nette, was summoned to lend her assistance, 
and, in order to comply, she abandoned her 
recently organized finishing-school for young 
ladies. There were scores of the old aris- 
tocracy, as well as of the new, anxious to 
profit by her instruction. 

Finally the now traditional formality of 
seeking the popular approval was not forgot- 
ten. To be sure, the question put was merely 
whether the imperial succession should re- 
main in the Emperor’s family. The reply was 
a thunderous yes; there being, out of three 
and a half million votes all told, only two 
and a half thousand in the negative. It was a 
sign of the times that among the latter were 
those of all but three of the Paris lawyers. 

The Paris populace, indeed, was undemon- 
strative, but it was rather because the idea 
had ceased to be novel. In a portion of the 
army, also, there was coolness, but not ex- 
actly from conviction. Paul Louis Courier, 
who was then an artillery officer in the army 
at Naples, graphically described the re- 
ception of the news by his regiment: «The 
colonel summoned the officers, and with no 
remarks or preamble asked them to vote on 
the question: emperor or republic—which? 
For a quarter of an hour all were silent. At 
last a young lieutenant blurted out, «If he 
wants to be emperor, all right—but for my 
part I don’t like it» «Explain your meaning, 
said the colonel. ‘I don’t wish to) ‘(Very 
good» Silence again, and the officers stare 
about as if they-had never seen one another 
before. We should be sitting there yet if 
I had not taken the floor. ‘Gentlemen, it 
seems to me, but I speak under correction, 
that this is no business of ours. The nation 
wants an emperor; are we to discuss their 
conduct?) This argument was so to the 
point that the company rose, signified their 
assent, and adjourned below to play billiards! 
(Upon my word, said an officer, ‘you talk 
like Cicero; but why do you want him to be 
emperor?) (To get through and play our 
game; did you want to stay there all day— 
don’t you want him?) <I don’t know, was 
the reply, «but I thought he was made for 
something better» The reply was not stupid. 
A man like him, Bonaparte, general, the 
greatest captain in the world—that is the 
man they are going to call «Majesty» To be 
Bonaparte and to turn himself into «Sire) he 
wants to sink in the scale. But no, he thinks 


he is rising by putting himself on a plane 
with kings. He loves a title better than a 
name. Poor man, his ideas are far below his 
fortune» Such are the comments of the 
brilliant Hellenistic scholar to whom we owe 
the discovery of the fine Greek fragment, 
«Daphnis and Chloe» Another illustration 
of how votes were manipulated in that day 
is given in a letter of Fabrier, later an ex- 
cellent general of the First Empire, written 
from Metz, where he was a student in the 
military school. The authorities proposed 
that the cadets should sign a document invit- 
ing the First Consul to declare himself em- 
peror. The majority refused, but in referring 
to the paper signed by the minority the com- 
mandant used the word «unanimously.» A 
committee was appointed to protest, but on 
the technical charge of approaching the gen- 
eral without the mediation of their colonel, 
they were imprisoned. To secure their com- 
rades’ release the other recalcitrants gave in 
and signed. 


«THE DESCENT INTO ENGLAND.) 


WHEN Pepin the Short asked Pope Zacha- 
rias in 752 whether the name or the fact made 
the legitimate king, the reply was, «He is 
king who has the power»; and in token of 
this doctrine it was the papal sanction which 
sealed the legitimacy of the Karlings in Boni- 
face’s crowning Pepin as king. Half a cen- 
tury later Pope Leo IIL., acting by anarrogated 
but admitted authority, likewise established 
their imperial dignity by setting the imperial 
crown on the head of Charles the Great. This 
event occurred on Christmas day of the mem- 
orable year 800. Early in May of the year 
1804, a millennium later, word came that the 
occupant of St. Peter’s chair must once more 
empty the little vial on the head of another 
Western emperor, and this time not of his 
own volition, nor in eternal Rome, but by the 
Emperor’s demand, and in Paris, inheritor of 
classic glory and renown. The feeble Pontiff 
was made wretched indeed by the summons. 
He had wept for the death of Enghien; could 
he sanction the substitution of this master- 
ful newcomer for the ancient and faithful 
Bourbons? But the Concordat was recent, 
and doubtless other much-longed-for advan- 
tages might be secured by compliance; the 
legations once his, but now forming the fair- 
est provinces of the Italian republic, were still 
outside the pale of his temporal power; more- 
over, no adequate compensation had ever been 
received for Avignon and Carpentras, lost 
to him since the peace of Tolentino in 1797. 
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At last a consenting answer was given: 
the Pontiff would come «for the welfare of 
religion,» if the Emperor would invite him on 
that pretext. Besides, he hoped there would 
be a reconsideration of the organic articles 
of the Concordat, if, as head of the Church, 
he should demand the expulsion of the « con- 
stitutional» bishops. One minor stipulation 
was that under no circumstances would the 
Holy Father receive Mme. Talleyrand. Out 
of gratitude for the Concordat he had, to be 
sure, removed the ban of excommunication 
from the sometime bishop, and had given him 
leave «to administer all civil affairs,» but 
the interpretation of this clause into a per- 
mission to marry had been intolerably ex- 
asperating. The Emperor in reply recited 
all his own services to the Church and to 
the papacy; and what might not hereafter 
be expected of one who had already done so 
much? The Pope was obliged to content him- 
self with this indefinite pledge, and made ready 
to obey the behests of the man who was now 
the most brilliant figure of his day, and who, 
as emperor of the West, might be an invalua- 
ble ally. The coronation ceremony was to take 
place on December 2, in the mother church of 
Paris, the splendid Gothic fane of Notre Dame. 

But festivities and activities alike began 
immediately after the declaration of the em- 
pire on May 18, 1804. A most successful cer- 
emonial of inauguration was held in June at 
the Hospital of the Invalides. The Tuileries 
blazed with candles and jewels; the extrava- 
gance and heartburnings of a court began 
again at once. Thanks to Ségur, the exterior 
at least was gorgeous. That the cup of the 
aristocracy might overflow, the clemency of 
the empire was first displayed in the pardon 
of all the nobles who had been implicated 
with Georges. The Emperor’s first journey 
was in July to his camp at Boulogne, where 
a distribution of decorations and the swear- 
ing of allegiance by the army were made the 
occasion of a second magnificent ceremonial. 
The ancient Frankish warriors were accus- 
tomed to set up their kings on a stage formed 
of their own bucklers. Napoleon received the 
acclamations of his troops seated in an iron 
chair, which was said to have been Dagobert’s, 
while he gazed seaward to the cliffs of Albion. 

On this notable journey, which was intended 
to have political as well as military signifi- 
cance, he was accompanied by Josephine. Her 
position was far from comfortable. As will be 
remembered, she had deceived her husband 
when he was first in Italy by a false hint 
that she was soon to give him an heir, and 
her intrigues at Milan were the cause of fre- 
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quent quarrels between them. Bonaparte had 
justified his public and scandalous associa- 
tion with a certain Mme. Fougé in Egypt by 
a suggestion that if he could but have a son 
he would marry the child’s mother; the recon- 
ciliation of Brumaire was an act of expedi- 
ency, and while it did a perfect work for the 
consulate, the discussions which had been 
rife about the line of descent ever since the 
talk of empire had become general showed the 
instability of the relation between the impe- 
rial pair; even the formal regulations of the 
new constitution had inspired little confidence 
in the Beauharnais party. The new Empress, 
therefore, was the embodiment of meekness, 
but for the present she was, according to the 
old Roman formula, «Caia» where her hus- 
band was «Caius.» Side by side, and appar- 
ently in perfect amity, they proceeded from 
Boulogne to Aachen, the ancient capital of 
Charles the Great, on the German frontier. 

As if to mock the Roman and German 
claims of Francis, Napoleon and his consort 
held high court in that historic town, whose 
memories were redolent of European sway, 
and whose walls had been the bulwarks of 
that medieval Roman empire which, though 
itself an ineffective anachronism, was about 
to be renewed in modern guise. The dukes, 
princes, and kings of Germany, either in per- 
son or by their ambassadors, came to do 
homage; even Austria had a representative. 
Constantine had made a capital for his re- 
united empire by building a new Rome on 
the banks of the Bosporus; Paris and France 
could see how easily Napoleon might do 
likewise. They did observe, and not without 
dismay. 

But while the princes of the earth were 
jostling each other to honor this new mon- 
arch of monarchs, the underground currents 
of feeling were doing his work. Already the 
«empire » meant war; but the war so far was 
with England alone, and must necessarily be 
either a maritime conflict or else a costly and 
risky invasion. Pitt’s return to power on May 
12 signified the resistance of a united Eng- 
land to Bonaparte and al! his works: on her 
own soil, if necessary, but preferably by the 
renewal of the premier’s old policy of Conti- 
nental coalition against France. It was the 
irony of fate that, thanks to the intricacies 
of party politics and the king’s imbecility, 
the strong man was brought back to power 
with a contemptible and feeble cabinet. For 
the first, therefore, he could only fortify the 
island kingdom. Signs soon began to appear, 
however, that his enemy would meet him at 
least half-way in provoking a new coalition; 
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the union of western Europe for war would 
give Napoleon the Emperor a new hold on 
France, that second string to his bow which 
he had always wanted to have by him, and of 
which he now had greater need than ever. 
Moreover, success would mean to him the im- 
mediate realization of a French empire so 
transcending the boundaries of France her- 
self that men would forget the old nation 
in the splendors of a new inclusive French 
political organism, destructive of nationality 
as an influence in the world. Alexander of 
Russia, though dazzled at first by the concept 
of Bonaparte as a type of modern liberalism, 
had been alienated by the appointment of his 
hero as consul for life, and, beholding in him 
now a dangerous rival, was on the verge of 
rupture with the land which had made him 
so; Prussia was cold and distant; Austria was 
smarting under her compulsory position of in- 
feriority. On the suggestion of Francis, and 
probably at the instigation of the czar Alex- 
ander, the German Diet sitting at Ratisbon 
asked, but in vain, that Napoleon should declare 
his conduct in the execution of the Duc d’En- 
ghien to have been dictated by secret motives 
which he could not yet divulge to the cabinets 
of Europe. Was this a moment haughtily to 
refuse such slender satisfaction? Was this a 
moment to cast contempt on the German and 
Western imperialism of the house of Austria 
by holding defiant court at Aachen? 

In July, Russia, whose ruler cared little 
for the death of Enghien, and was actuated 
by an unbounded ambition for Oriental em- 
pire, made a formal protest against France’s 
foreign policy, demanding the evacuation of 
Naples and an indemnity for the King of 
Sardinia. Talleyrand replied roughly that 
France had asked no explanation of the sus- 
piciousdeath of the Emperor Paul; that Russia 
had naturalized notorious French emigrants; 
that she had sent to Paris in the person of 
Markoff a distasteful diplomat, who, by the 
sarcastic disdain of his manners, clearly 
showed his master’s animus toward France; 
and that, moreover, she had occupied the Io- 
nian Islands. «The Emperor of the French 
wants peace,» said Talleyrand, « but with the 
aid of God and his armies he need fear no 
one.» Taken in connection with certain high- 
handed acts already committed by Napoleon, 
—as, for example, the expulsion from their 
posts, by his command, of Spencer Smith and 
Drake, the English envoys at Stuttgart and 
Munich, who had imprudently plotted with 
Mehée de la Touche; and the much more 
arbitrary seizure at Hamburg of Rumbold, the 
recently appointed minister of England to 


Saxony, while on his way to assume his diplo- 
matic duties,—these words of Talleyrand 
meant nothing less than defiance to the whole 
Continent, as well as to England. Russia had 
protested in vain against the violation of 
Baden’s neutral territory by the seizure of 
Enghien; Prussia was successful in her re- 
monstrance with regard to Rumbold, but in 
view of the continued occupation of Han- 
over by a strengthened French garrison, this 
scanty grace did not reassure her ministers. 

These provocations seem to furnish cumu- 
lative evidence that the ostentatious prepara- 
tions for invading England were little more 
than a feint. It may have been that, as ever, 
the colossal genius of the man who knew that 
he was a match in military strength for the 
whole Continent was making ready for either 
alternative. The romance of his imperial pol- 
icy knew no bounds: thwarted in crossing the 
Channel, he might confirm his new position by 
overwhelming the coalition which, as a result 
of his conduct and of Pitt’s time-honored pol- 
icy, was sure to be formed at once; or, on the 
other hand, checked on the Continent, he 
might retrieve all by one crushing blow at 
England. But this is the most that can be 
conceded, even in view of his great prepara- 
tions and his apparent earnestness. 

The autumn of 1803 and the spring of 1804 
had seen a steady development of resources at 
Boulogne. It was tentatively arranged that a 
French fleet of ten sail of the line under La- 
touche-Tréville should leave Toulon on July 
30 as if to reoccupy Egypt, and thus tempt 
Nelson to follow with the hope of repeating 
his victory in the scenes of his former ex- 
ploits. But the French admiral was to turn 
and appear at Rochefort on the Bay of Biscay, 
increase his armament by the addition to it 
of six first-rate vessels with a number of 
frigates, and then, by a long detour, arrive 
in the Straits of Dover, as if doubling Cape 
Clear from the west. «Masters of the Chan- 
nel for six hours, we are masters of the 
world,» wrote the Emperor. This scheme was 
thwarted by the untimely death of the ad- 
miral. f 

However, a much grander one was evolved 
in September. Napoleon’s policy of conciliat- 
ing Spain by gifts and promises to the Duke of 
Parma had made the queen of that country his 
friend, and her criminal intimacy with Godoy, 
the Prince of the Peace, being already notori- 
ous, both she and her paramour paid the price 
of toleration by abject servility. At the First 
Consul’s nod Spain invaded and humiliated 
Portugal, whose ships had aided Nelson in the 
Levant, and whose fine harbors were invalua- 
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ble to England. At the peace of Amiens he 
gave the Spanish colony of Trinidad to Eng- 
land without consulting its owner, and he sold 
Louisiana in utter disregard of the right of 
redemption reserved by Spain. He now forced 
his ally to a monstrous treaty whereby she was 
to keep Portugal neutral, and increase her 
subsidy to the exorbitant sum of six million 
francs a month. This alliance made Napoleon 
absolute master of the Spanish maritime re- 
sources, when, in December, 1804, as was in- 
evitable, war broke out between England 
and Spain: he commenced even earlier to act 
as if the French mastery of the seas were 
to be not for six hours, but forever. A fever- 
ish activity began in all his dockyards and 
arsenals; press-gangs ranged the harbor 
cities and seized all available sailors, and in 
a few weeks the imperial marine was nearly 
doubled in ships, guns, and men. Its efficiency 
unfortunately diminished in the direct ratio of 
its unwieldy size. Villeneuve, the new com- 
mander at Toulon, though capable in many 
ways, was only too well aware of the utter de- 
moralization in French naval affairs. He was 
consequently destitute of all enthusiasm, and 
shy of the task imposed upon him. 

This mattered little, for his and the Roche- 
fort squadron were now destined to sail for 
the West Indies separately, in order to draw 
away the English; incidentally they were 
to recover San Domingo, if possible, and to 
strengthen Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Santa 
Lucia. Ganteaume, the commander at Brest, 
was to bring out his squadron of twenty line- 
of-battle ships with Augereau and 18,000 men 
on board, sail westward half-way to New- 
foundland as a feint, then, returning, land 
the soldiers in the north of Ireland, and, sail- 
ing thence, enter the Channel from the north 
to codperate with the flotilla of invasion 
which, with great expense, had been got to- 
gether at and near Boulogne. How little in 
earnest the Emperor was in this showy plan is 
shown by his carefully studied letter of Janu- 
ary 16, 1805, in which he proposes attacking 
England in.the East Indies with this same 
Brest squadron and a force of 30,000 men. 
This proposition was seriously made even 
before Villeneuve had put to sea; it should not 
be considered as one of the occasional divaga- 
tions which such a man may either claim as 
revealing a genuine state of mind, or which 
may be ridiculed by himself, and forgotten by 
others, as chimerical, according to the turn of 
affairs. The Rochefort squadron succeeded in 
passing the English blockaders, and reached 
Martinique in safety. Villeneuve left Toulon 
on January 17, 1805, under cover of a storm, 


which he hoped to use in running from Nel- 
son; but it so dispersed his ships as to make 
any concerted action impossible, and the sep- 
arate vessels returned with some difficulty to 
their port of departure. Ganteaume did not 
even make an effort to run the English block- 
ade before Brest. 

Three months later a third preposterous 
scheme for mystifying England was divulged, 
the Indian expedition being held still in re- 
serve. This time the apparent object was to 
effect a union of all the French naval forces 
in the West Indies, and orders were given 
accordingly. Thence under the command 
of Villeneuve the vast fleet, forty ships of 
the line, should return by the tremendous 
detour around Scotland and through the 
North Sea to sweep the Channel clear and 
keep it so until the flotilla of transports could 
cross. The whole scheme has been stigmatized 
as a landsman’s conception. In fact, viewed 
as a serious design, it makes every quality of 
Napoleon’s mind the reverse of what it really 
was. The monstrous expense of sustaining for 
such a length of time, and without the usual 
war indemnities, both a fleet and a large army 
entirely disproportionate to the demands of 
invasion; the theatrical character of all these 
arrangements; the apparent carelessness of 
indefinite delay; the calmness with which the 
news of Trafalgar was heard by the great 
captain—all these are considerations which 
cumulatively lead to the conclusion that he 
was in earnest neither with the maritime 
campaign nor with the invasion, and that his 
real armament was the costly land force which 
was prepared for the purpose of conquering 
Austria, the enemy against which, in the fol- 
lowing year, it was actually used; while the 
naval armament, including the Boulogne fio- 
tilla, was intended to prevent, as it did, the 
active interference of England to destroy his 
own so-called blockade of the Continental 
ports, and thereby to renew her commerce. On 
any other theory Napoleon was at this one 
epoch of his life a dreaming visionary, care- 
less of his own reputation for sound com- 
mon sense; a tyro, underestimating his great 
enemy’s resources, power, and capacity; a 
gambler trusting for success to some hazard 
or cast of the dice to paralyze his foe and lift 
himself at one stroke to the stars. 

This last hypothesis is ridiculous. His gen- 
erals, whose ability was as remarkable as the 
feebleness of his admirals, were interested, as 
their own memoirs and those of other keen ob- 
servers prove, inan empire of Europe by which 
their dignities were to be perpetuated and 
strengthened. Joseph told the Prussian minis- 
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ter that his brother’s strength with the army 
was in the new laurels which they hoped to 
pluck, and in the wealth which would follow 
as aresult. The Emperorhad revealedthe truth 
to his favorite brother when he said that he 
himself would never attempt a landing on 
British shores, but that he might send Ney to 
Ireland. It is a significant straw that when 
Robert Fulton offered to make the flotilla in- 
dependent of wind and wave by the use of 
steam, Napoleon, the apostle of science, friend 
of Monge and Volney, member of the Insti- 
tute, displayed very little scientific interest. 
For some time past he had been coquetting 
with the American inventor, granting him in- 
adequate subsidies to prosecute his schemes 
for applying steam power to various marine 
engines of destruction. He probably in- 
tended to keep others from using Fulton’s 
inventions; that he made no fair trial of 
them himself would seem to show that he had 
no real use for them. 

Reference will be made again, as it has 
been before, to this much-discussed historical 
question, for it must be viewed in all lights 
and in every connection. For the present it 
is well to recall that if the whole Egyptian 
expedition was intended by Bonaparte and 
his friends in the Directory to mystify the 
French, the naval preparations, made as if 
both to meet England on her own undisputed 
element, and likewise to invade her soil, may 
well have been made with similar intention 
regarding the English. The one hypothesis 
requires no greater credulity than the other. 
Having driven the Addington ministry from 
power, and facing the responsibilities of war 
with the half-hearted support of a reluctant 
opposition, Pitt said, on May 23, 1803, that 
France would base her hope of success either 
on the expectation that she could « break the 
spirit and shake the determination of the 
country by harassing us with perpetual ap- 
prehension of descent upon our coasts,» or on 
the supposition that she could «impair our 
resources and undermine our credit by the 
effects of an expensive and protracted con- 
test.» There is no reason to regard this as 
other than a prophetic utterance, except that 
the preparations of Napoleon for invasion as- 
sumed such dimensions as to give the whole 
scheme for « harassing » England the appear- 
ance of a real purpose. But it must be re- 
membered that no other course would have 
deceived a people so astute as the English, 
and this fact, taken in connection with the 
Emperor’s ever-increasing determination that 
neither Spain, nor Portugal, nor Holland, nor, 
in fact, ‘any power within the sphere of his 


influence, should remain neutral, but that all 
should furnish either money or troops, and 
close their doors to English commerce, is 
very strong proof that Napoleon was fight- 
ing England in both the ways indicated by 
Pitt. 

It is also pertinent to inquire what would 
have happened had Napoleon been success- 
ful in landing an army on English shores. 
In the first place, his mastery of the seas 
would have been quickly ended by the com- 
bined efforts of the English war vessels then 
afloat, and he would have been left without 
base of supplies or communication. In the 
second place, he would have met a resistance 
from a proud, free, enlightened, and desper- 
ate people which would have paralyzed all his 
tactics, and would have worn out any army 
he could have kept together. Did Napoleon 
fail to understand this? Of course not. He 
had said before that an army which cannot 
be regularly recruited is a doomed army. He 
had seen this theory verified in Egypt, and he 
knew very well that a permanent mastery of 
the seas was out of the question with the fleets 
and flotillas at his disposal. It would appear 
in the case of any other man than Napoleon 
that the proof was complete, in view of what 
actually did occur—namely, the attack by 
land on Austria. The impression which Met- 
ternich received in 1810 that this had been 
the Emperor’s intention from the first, and 
the lavishness with which Napoleon, through- 
out his public career, made use of any and 
every form of ruse, even the costliest, in or- 
der to mislead his foes, are complementary 
pieces of evidence which furnish the strong- 
est corroboration. 


THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON I. 


Paris had not been agreeably impressed 
by the spectacle of the imperial court held 
at Aachen, and when there appeared in the 
« Moniteur » a shrewd reminder that the seat 
of Roman empire had been permanently trans- 
ferred to a Greek city, the feeling of disquiet 
was heightened to the desired point. The 
Parisians were therefore not disinclined to 
exhibit an enthusiastic loyalty on the unique 
occasion of the coronation. The sometime 
atheist, later Oriental hero and son of heaven, 
quasi-Mohammedan and destroyer of papacy, 
but now for some years past the professed 
admirer of Christianity, had recently been 
addressed by Pius VIL, in the form used 
in addressing legitimate rulers, as his «son 
in Christ Jesus» Having gone so far as 
this climax, the Pope’s scruples finally dis- 
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appeared, and on November 2 he set out 
for his winter journey to the French capital. 
It is said that he drew back at the last mo- 
ment, alleging, not, as he might well have 
done, that Napoleon had violated every tra- 
dition of Europe and broken all the com- 
mandments, but that the Emperor’s letter 
had been irregularly delivered by General 
Caffarelli, instead of being duly transmitted 
by the hands of two bishops !_ No wonder that 
the distracted but tenacious man was drawn 
two ways: as a temporal prince he must bow 
as others had done; as the vicar of Christ 
upon earth how could he give the sacred unc- 
tion to one who so violated the Ark of the 
Covenant? But perhaps one office might give 
assistance to the other; if neither secular nor 
spiritual restitution could be obtained in com- 
pleteness, partial satisfaction for wrongs of 
both sorts might be got. 

In due time the venerable traveler reached 
Fontainebleau. As the Pope had come to 
Paris, and the Emperor had not, as of old, 
gone to Rome, so by another reversal the 
prodigal son had this time come out to meet 
his spiritual father. He was in hunting cos- 
tume, and seemed by accident to meet the 
Pope’s carriage as it traversed the forest. 
Against his loud protestations the successor 
of St. Peter alighted with satin shoes and 
robes of state upon the muddy ground. But 
the Emperor, though a prodigal, was not re- 
pentant, for after his first effusive greeting 
little acts of contemptuous discourtesy— 
such, for example, as himself taking the seat 
of honor in the carriage which they entered 
together—showed that this late successor of 
Charles the Great. was no second Henry IV., 
who thought a crown well worth a mass, but 
an Otto or a Henry III., determined to assert 
the secular supremacy against any assump- 
tion recalling the pretensions of Gregory VII. 

Nations, like families and individuals, have 
their hereditary weaknesses. Napoleon un- 
derstood that of France, which is the pas- 
sion for great thoughts, great words, great 
display, great deeds. The symbolism of acts 
as a power with the populace he also appre- 
ciated, but he had little sense of artistic re- 
straint and proportion. Ridicule and chaff 
are dear to the French spirit. Already the 
immensity of time and space traversed to 
seek, in an age of faith and sentiment, for 
precedents concerning the coronation was 
in dangerous contrast with the sordid reali- 
ties of a materialistic, irreligious, unpoetic 
present; profession and practice, means and 
ends, sound and sense, were everywhere ar- 
raying themselves in ticklish opposition, and 
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an inopportune joke is a serious thing in 
France. Thus it happened that the spectacle 
of the coronation was an equilibrious combi- 
nation of the sublime with the commonplace, 
the balance verging at times to absurdity. 
Eye-witnesses declared that the tension was 
painful, so near was the multitude to express- 
ing open ridicule of the heavy and oppressive 
pomp. 

The day before the ceremony a delegation 
of the senate had formally announced the 
result of the plebiscitum, and the Emperor 
not only had guaranteed the popular rights 
as secured by the Revolution, but had prom- 
ised to transmit them unimpaired to his 
children—but where were they? That same 
night, at the last hour, the Empress, who in 
the eyes of the Church had so far been only a 
concubine, obtained by the Pope’s insistence 
what was the chief desire of her heart, but 
what had so often been refused by her hus- 
band—a secret marriage to him by ecclesi- 
astical rite. Would this work a miracle and 
remove the reproach of her barrenness? In 
any case it removed the bar to her corona- 
tion by the Pope, of which nothing had been 
said in the preliminary negotiations. This act 
completed the preparations. The great church 
had been renovated and gorgeously decorated; 
the brilliant costumes, the imperial scepter, 
the jeweled crown, were all in readiness; re- 
hearsals, too, had been held; and still further, 
by means of ingeniously devised puppets 
every participant had been carefully taught 
his exact movements. It had been suggested 
that, like former sovereigns, Napoleon should, 
on the eve of his corenation, repair to the 
sanctuary, confess, and receive absolution; 
but he drew back as before a sacrilege. 
In the official program of the ceremonies 
it was also arranged that «Their Majes- 
ties» should receive holy communion; but 
the article was dropped, and it was cur- 
rently reported that the reason was Napo- 
leon’s fear lest the Italian prelates should 
poison the elements. The Holy Father was 
not urgent, for he feared a more serious re- 
buff than any he had yet received. At the 
outset he had inquired whether, according to 
immemorial custom, he was himself to set the 
crown in place on the head of the sovereign. «| 
will arrange that,» had been Napoleon’s reply, 
and the imperial decision was still unknown. 

The morning of Sunday, December 2, 1804, 
was cold and cloudy as the gorgeous proces- 
sion passed from the Tuileries to Notre Dame. 
The streets were lined and the houses deco- 
rated; but the people of Paris, sated with 
ceremonials, were, in spite of self-interest, 
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silent and critical. On the other hand, the 
presence of the German princes in the train, 
and the glittering costumes of the court, 
threw the provincial deputations, and the 
throngs of office-holders who had come up 
from all France, into a delirium of enthusi- 
asm. The irreverent tittered when the papal 
chamberlain ambled by on a mule at the 
head of His Holiness’s court, but immediately 
fell on their knees and received the papal 
blessing. Clergy and choristers intoned the 
hymn, «Tu es Petrus» as the Pontiff entered 
the majestic cathedral from the transept, 
and proceeded to his throne in the center of 
the choir to the right of the high altar. After 
an interval of an hour or more appeared the 
Emperor’s attendants, Murat leading at the 
head of twenty squadrons of cavalry. Then 
followed the imperial chariot, surmounted 
by a crown, and drawn by eight superb and 
richly caparisoned steeds. Facing the Em- 
peror and Empress sat Joseph and Louis; the 
other brothers were in temporary disgrace, 
and Madame Mére remained stubbornly with 
Lucien at Rome. Then, as the artillery salvos 
resounded, there advanced eighteen six-horse 
carriages with the court, all moving to the 
sound of triumphal music. Passing in a burst 
of sunshine to the archiepiscopal palace, 
and entering the vestry, the Emperor donned 
his coronation robes and a crown of laurel 
leaves. Thence, with the Empress at his side, 
he proceeded in state to the place prepared 
for them in the lofty nave, facing the high 
altar. Joseph, Louis, Cambacérés, and Lebrun 
were his pages, and supported the train of 
his mantle, heavy with gold and embroidery. 
The yet empty throne had been erected in 
the heart of the choir. From twenty thousand 
throats burst the cry, «Long live the Em- 
peror!» as the slow and stately march pro- 
ceeded. At last the entrance of the choir was 
reached, and the Pope, descending from his 
chair, began to intone, amid the deep silence 
of the throng, the majestic chant of «Veni, 
Creator.» This ended, the personages of the 
court found their appointed seats, the regalia 
were laid on the altar, and Pius, holding out 
a copy of the Scriptures, demanded in the 
Latin tongue whether the Emperor would use 
all his powers to have law, justice, and peace 
reign supreme in the Church and among his 
people. The Emperor laid both his hands on 
the book, and « Profiteor» came the solemn 
answer. Pope, cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops began the litany, and the sovereigns 
kneeled. As the closing strains sounded forth, 
the imperial pair advanced under priestly 
conduct to the steps of the high altar, and 


kneeled again. The Pope, pronouncing the 
customary but long-disused prayer, then sol- 
emnly anointed both in turn with the triple 
unction on head and hands. Returning to 
their chairs, the two chief actors seated 
themselves, and high mass began. Midway 
in its solemn course there was a pause; the 
Emperor stepped forward to the altar as if 
to be invested at the papal hands with all the 
insignia of power—ring, mantle, and crown. 
The last of the consecrated baubles to be 
lifted was the crown. At the pregnant in- 
stant, just as the Holy Father, doubting but 
hoping, lifted it aloft, the Emperor advanced 
two paces downward, and, firmly seizing it in 
his own hands, set it on his own brow. With- 
out a movement of hesitancy he then crowned 
the Empress, and the two, stepping upward, 
seated themselves in the great throne of the 
empire. The Pope recovered his self-control, 
if, indeed, he had momentarily lost it, and 
said, «May God confirm you on this throne, 
and may Christ give you to rule with him in 
his eternal kingdom.» Then, giving Napoleon 
the kiss of peace, he cried, « Vivat imperator 
in eternum!» The throng shouted in anti- 
phony with deafening acclaim. Then the rit- 
ual proceeded, and the religious ceremonial 
was soon ended. Atits close the presidents of 
the great assemblages of the State advanced. 
The Emperor, with his hands on the Bible, 
said, «I swear to maintain the principles of 
the Revolution, the integrity of French terri- 
tory, and to govern for the welfare, happi- 
ness, and glory of the French people.» Other 
particulars, equally radical in their nature, 
were added according to constitutional re- 
quirement. The hierarchical clergy must 
have shuddered as they listened. Then the 
chief of the heralds’ college stood forth and 
cried: «The thrice glorious and thrice august 
Emperor Napoleon is crowned and enthroned. 
Long live the Emperor!» At this moment 
the cannon outside proclaimed the consum- 
mation of the ceremony. 

Had history returned on its steps to the 
coronation of Charles the Great? Was this 
again the festival of a thousand years ago 
held in the old Basilica of St. Peter’s? There 
was much to suggest it; but there were dif- 
ferences all too significant. Then the cor- 
onation was the Pope’s will; now it is the 
Emperor’s. Then the imperial domain was 
almost conterminous with the spiritual sway 
of the Pope; now that dominion remains to 
be conquered by the Casar. Then the symbol 
of power was bestowed by the Pope; now it 
is arrogated by the secular authority. Then 
the significance was medieval; now it is mod- 
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ern and revolutionary. In short, then it was 
Rome; now it is Paris. Then it was a German 
prince and a Latin pontiff; now both are of 
Latin blood. Then it was political order and 
religious sanctity; now it is ecclesiastical 
subjugation and military despotism. Not that 
there was a clear contrast any more than 
there was a plain historical continuity; the 
chain of causation in history has its links in- 
terconnected like a coat of mail, and cannot 
be so analyzed. There was superficially more 
of a parallel than of a difference; so much so 
Vou. LI.—3 


that the multitude was deceived by it. «I 
have gained a battle,» said Napoleon to Jo- 
seph, speaking of the ceremony. « You have 
made me a French knight,» he said to the 
painter David, speaking of the great canvas 
on which the former Jacobin had delineated 
the scene in which the monarch crowned his 
consort. Both remarks were true. So per- 
fect were the setting and the movement of 
the tragicomedy that all the incongruities 
passed unobserved; the moments when a sin- 
gle misstep would have raised a laugh passed, 
17 
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after all, with dignity. The masquerade was 
accepted as a significant solemnity. The 
French nation and the Napoleonic empire, it 
was believed, were wedded in the fusion of 
Church, State, and army, for the loyal sup- 
port of what the masses were sure was now 
France— «one and indivisible,» as the motto 
of the Revolution expressed it. 

Pius VII. was one of the few disenchanted. 
He claimed that the Emperor had broken an 
express promise in seizing the crown, and 
was silent only because the official journal 
called no attention to the incident. For sev- 
eral months he remained a suppliant in Paris. 
One demand after another was perforce aban- 
doned. He had hoped to destroy the last 
vestige of Gallican liberties, and to see the 
Roman Church recognized, not as a privi- 
leged sect, but as the national ecclesiastical 
organism. His temporary secretary, Cardinal 
Antonelli, found in Napoleon’s minister of pub- 
lic worship, Portalis, an adversary as learned 
in ecclesiastical matters, as polished, adroit, 
and unctuous, as himself, and spent his diplo- 
matic arts in vain. Two small concessions 
were indeed made. The statesman promised 
to restore the Gregorian calendar, and the 
Emperor, with a half-ironical, half-supersti- 
tious feeling, dated the course of the empire 
after January 1, 1806, not by the Revolution- 
ary reckoning, but by the Christian. It was 
likewise ordered that the bishops and priests 
who had sworn to the civil constitution should 
take the ecclesiastical oath, and thus return 
to the fold. In the field of temporal negotia- 
tions the Roman prince was quite as unsuc- 
cessful as in the spiritual. It was in vain 
that he pleaded the gift of Charles the Great, 
which made him a sovereign prince. Talley- 
rand replied that what God had given to the 
Kmperor the Emperor must keep, but an op- 
portunity might offer to increase the States 
of the Church. The successor to St. Peter left 
Paris wounded and disillusioned, considering, 
says his memorialist Consalvi, that the Em- 
peror must have intended, by the poverty 
of his gifts, to show the light estimate he 
put on the papal services. Weakened in dig- 
nity and general esteem, outwitted at every 
turn, the Pope returned to Rome, a bitter and 
secret enemy of the empire he had sanctioned. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH CROWNED 
KING OF ITALY. 


AmID the brilliant festivities in Paris, in- 
augurated and continued to celebrate the 
new régime, grave thoughts and weighty pur- 
poses filled Napoleon’s mind. He was at times 


so somber that his oldest friends shrank from 
any exhibition of intimacy, while the Empress 
herself began to use the distant language of 
a subject and address her husband as « Maj- 
esty » and «Sire.» Nor could she ever discon- 
tinue the practice. The ecclesiastical calendar 
with all its saints’ days and feast days was 
soon to be restored, and the glad Christmas- 
tide was at hand. But when the legislature 
assembled, two days after the great festival 
of peace, and the Emperor opened its session 
with a state proportionate to his new dignity, 
his speech from the throne was not merely 
an enumeration of what France owed to the 
new dispensation, —the civil and other codes, 
prizes for the encouragement of letters, 
industry, and the arts, the achievement of 
splendid public works,—it was also an omi- 
nous exposure of the European situation. He 
declared that Italy, like France, needed a 
definite organization; that Austria was re- 
cuperating her strength; that the King of 
Prussia was the friend of France. Turkey, 
however, he said, was pursuing with vacilla- 
tion and timidity a policy foreign to her in- 
terests, and he dragged in an expression of 
his desire that the spirit of Catherine the 
Great would guide the councils of the Czar 
Alexander. «He will remember,» said the 
Emperor, « that the friendship of France is a 
necessary counterpoise for him in the Euro- 
pean balance. . . . Set far from her, he can 
neither touch her interests nor trouble her 
repose.» These were clearly words of warn- 
ing. They meant that Russia must abandon 
her new Oriental policy, forget the anxiety 
she felt about French control in Italy and 
Naples, and forbear to chafe under the limi- 
tations of her trade with England, necessi- 
tated by the closing of all harbors in western 
Europe to English commerce. In the light 
of subsequent events there is nothing forced 
in the conclusion that this language was a 
presage of war. Home duties were evidently 
not in question; a great empire could con- 
firm its existence only by the performance of 
transcendent exploits. 

A not unnatural sensitiveness has confirmed 
in most English historians the belief that Na- 
poleon’s forecast saw a successful invasion 
of their country, and Great Britain as a con- 
sequence disgorging a vast war. indemnity 
wherewith his invincible legions could be re- 
cruited and the Continental powers could be 
reduced to subjection. Englishmen have al- 
ways felt that it was a deed of high enterprise 
for Britons to overawe the Corsican ogre by 
the magnitude of their preparations to re- 
sist him, and have by constant iteration con- 
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1, Napoleon ; 2, Josephine; 3. Pope Pius VII.; 4, Arch-Treasurer (Lebrun); 5. Arch-Chancellor (Cambacérés); 6. Marshal Berthier; 7. Talleyrand; 
8, Eugene Beaubarnais; 9. Master of the Horse (Caulaincourt); 10. Marshal Bernadotte; 11. Cardinal Fesch; 12. Italian Priests; 13. Cardinal- 
legate Caprara; 14. Cardinal Braschi; 15. Greek Bishop; 16. Marshal Murat; 17. Marshal Sérurier; 18. Marshal Moncey; 19, Marshal Bessi@res; 


20. Master of Ceremonies (Ségur); 21. ¢ 
la Rochefoucauld ; 24. Mme, de la Valette ; 25, 
Fontanges ; 28. M. de Cossé-Brissac (Chamberlain) ; 29. 
porte 33. Louis Bonaparte 
sonapa i 


neral d’Harville, Senator; 22. ‘ 


Treasurer-General of the Household of the Emperor ( Estéve); 23. Mme. de 
Archbishop of Paris and his two Vicar-Generals ; 26. Madame Mére ( Napoleon’s mother); 27. Mme. de 

Me de la Ville; 30, Mme. Soult; 31, Master of, the Horee (M. de Beaumont); 32. Joseph Bona- 
34. Caroline Bonaparte Murat; 35. Pauline Bonaparte Borghese ; 36. Filise Bonaparte Bacciocchi; ‘37. Mme. Joseph 


rte; 38, Prince Napoleon ; 30. Hortense Beauharnais (Mme. Louis Bonaparte); 40. General Junot; 41. M. de Rémusat, Prefect of the Palace ; 


42, Chamberlains; 43. Grand Marshal of the Palace (Duroc) ; 
Cobenzl; 47. 


44. Marshals Lefebvre, Kellermann, and Pérignon; 45. Admiral Gravina; 
M., de Marescalchi; 48, United States Minister; 49. Turkish Ambassador; 50. Various celebrated men, Painters, Sculptors, Antiquaries, 


46, Count 


Poets, etc, (This picture was painted by order of Napoleon, and is not historically accurate in all respects ; for instance, Madame Mére was not present.) 


vinced large numbers that this among other 
honors is also theirs. It will, of course, 
never be known how serious the Emperor’s 
much-paraded purpose was during 1803 and 
1804. Buta more significant sign even than 
those already enumerated is the fact that in 
January, 1805, while the council of state 
was discussing the budget, he declared that 
for two years France had been making tre- 
mendous sacrifices. «A general war on 
the Continent,» he said, «would demand no 
greater. I now have the strongest possible 
army, a complete military organization, and 
am this moment on the footing which I gen- 
erally have first to secure in case of actual 
war. To raise such forces in time of peace— 
20,000 artillery, horses and trains complete 
—there was need of a pretext in order to 
levy and bring them all together without 
rousing suspicion in the other Continental 
powers. This pretext was afforded by the 
project for landing in England. Two years 
ago I would not thus have spoken to you, but 
it was nevertheless my sole purpose. I am 
well aware that to maintain such an equip- 
ment in time of peace means throwing thirty 
millions out of the window. But in return I 
20 


have the advantage of all my enemies by 
twenty days, and can take the field a whole 
month before Austria can even prepare her 
artillery.» 

Even within the labyrinthine turnings of the 
most tortuous mind there is a ¢lue, and this 
time Napoleon probably spoke the truth. The 
inherent probability is further strengthened 
by the evidence of what followed. Some 
weeks later he said in a moment of frank- 
ness: « What I have so far done is nothing. 
There will be no peace in Europe except under 
a single chief, under an emperor who shall 
have kings for officials, who shall distribute 
kingdoms to his lieutenants, making one king 
of Italy, another of Bavaria, this one landam- 
man of Switzerland, that one stadholder of 
Holland—all charged with duties in the im- 
perial household. . . . You may say there is 
nothing new in this, that it is only an imita- 
tion of the plan on which the German Empire 
was founded; but nothing is absolutely new: 
political institutions revolve in an orbit, and 
it is often necessary to return to what has 
been.» «We were soon aware,» wrote Miot de 
Mélito in August, 1804, referring to the de- 
monstration against England, « that the Em- 
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peror, in the execution of a plan already aban- 
doned, had made such demonstrations only to 
increase the security of the Continental pow- 
ers, and lure them to some decisive step which 
would permit him to speak out and act.» 

The feeling arose, and at once became gen- 
eral, not only in France, but in Europe, that 
every word and action of the Emperor meant 
The Revolution had 


an appeal to force. 
claimed to have a world-wide mission in pro- 
tecting the oppressed and establishing jus- 
tice. The nations had felt a solemn awe wher 


they saw this task intrusted to the greatest 
general of his day. But now in a twinkling 
all was changed: here was a new kind of 
monarch; not a king, but a king of kings ; 
and headstrong, wilful, and selfish, just as 
kings were, with no more respect than they 
for the rights of man. The greatest general 
of Europe was now its most ambitious and 
ruthless sovereign. It was a powerful argu- 
ment for the peoples of the Continent that 
their old kings, whom they knew, were better 
than a new and unknown tyrant. 

It is a trite remark that as one era is verg- 
ing to its close the elements of another are 
already stirring. However rapidly events 
may move, no gulf or cleft separates two 
epochs either of national life or of general 
history. The germs of that national uprising 
which later overwhelmed Napoleon can be 
observed as early as 1805. The tide of his 
success was still to flow high before the turn, 
but his alliance with a great idea began to 
dissolve before he struck the first blow for 
his dynasty. It was with a light heart and a 
new enthusiasm that Europe went to war in 
1805. Even the Russian peasants, peering 
into the misty diplomacy which strove to con- 
ceal the Czar’s Oriental ambitions and dynas- 
tic pride under irrelevant complaints about 
the Duc d’Enghien, and demands for indem- 
nity to Piedmont, a kingdom almost extinct, 
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saw dimly that the principles of eternal 
Justice and right were no longer on the side 
of France, but on theirs. Clearer heads per- 
ceived that there was an altogether new in- 
ternational question of a purely moral nature. 
So far as Russia was concerned, the separa- 
tion of the Bourbons from France had put 
the Duc d’Enghien on the level with any pri- 
vate individual; she could have protested and 
intervened for an imperial prince of her own 
house, but to protest on his behalf as a Bour- 
bon prince was logically absurd. Neverthe- 
less, the territory of a neutral state had been 
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violated to secure his person, and his high 
birth made that violation appear more fla- 
grant. While it would have been useless in the 
revolutionary epoch to take a stand against 
the militant French revolutionary republic 
for such a cause, the establishment of the 
consulate and empire had restored France, 
as the public of Europe supposed, to her old 
place in the state system, and therefore again 
had given general validity to the old prin- 
ciples of international law. If that country 
was to live henceforth under monarchical 
rule, her ruler must be made to keep his 
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place in the former political equipoise and 
abide by the law. This fact constituted the 
moral strength of Russia’s position when she 
somewhat hastily dismissed the French envoy 
from St. Petersburg. In every land the men 
of sense and feeling began to apprehend 
that, for the triumph of those very principles 
which the republic had so loudly proclaimed, 
the nations must now rise against Napoleon 
as the incarnate Revolution. For many years 
a wide-spread devotion to ideals by the peo- 
ple, and the narrowness of their absolute dy- 
nasties, had combined to weaken the national 
sentiment, but now it was only by courageous 
independence and serious patriotism that the 
new millennium could be ushered in. 

While this change of sentiment, elemental 
in the history of the time, was gradually 
taking place outside of France, that nation 
was interested in itself as rarely before. 
Commerce and industry were rising and de- 
veloping under a sense of security. The chief 
magistrate had laid under contribution for 
the welfare of the people both science and 
literature. In particular, trade and engineer- 
ing had received a mighty impulse by the in- 
ception of those splendid public works which 
still make the First Empire illustrious, —the 
superb highways of the Simplon, Mt. Cenis, 
and Mt. Genévre, the great canals of St. Quen- 
tin, Arles, Aigues-Mortes, in France proper, 
with those of even higher importance in Bel- 
gium, —and by the improvement of every land 
and water route which made intercommuni- 
cation easy. Besides all these enterprises of 
general utility, every commune received the 
minutest attention. Where the Emperor’s in- 
terest made it seem best public buildings rose 
like magic. Labor was abundant, and pros- 
perity almost commonplace. While thus the 
land was strong and beautiful, the spell of 
Napoleon’s name and dynasty, together with 
the imperial policy for which they stood, fasci- 
nated men to an ever-growing degree. There 
were shadows: the budget for 1805 was 
alarming, for the last harvest was bad; the 
American payment was ‘spent, Spain could 
not be asked for a further subsidy when arm- 
ing herself for French support, and the pro- 
hibition of English trade diminished the cus- 
toms revenues. The price of French bonds 
fell for a time at a tremendous rate. But the 
ingenuity of the Emperor was still fecund. 
A new tariff, a new syndicate of bankers to 
scale the public debt, a new tax laid on liti- 
gants, such were his expedients; and they 
temporarily succeeded, for the French people 
cared as little then as now for the joys and 
woes of the capitalists and financiers who 
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gamble on the Paris exchange. Nothing 
short of a panic which reaches their own 
doors serves to awaken their interest. When 
the senate adjourned in March, the members 
of that high assembly were requested to re- 
port how the new machinery was working in 
their respective homes. It appeared to be 
working very well. 

At the same time the imperial masque- 
rade was further continued in a proclama- 
tion which it pleased the imperial writer to 
date from Aachen, the capital of Charles 
the Great. Rome reéstablished in France, 
the land of science, literature, and art, the 
glories of the coming century should eclipse 
those of the past. To this end were estab- 
lished prizes, some of ten thousand, some of 
five thousand francs, which once in ten years, 
on the 18th Brumaire, the Emperor with his 
own gracious hand would distribute in state 
to successful competitors in the race for 
scientific, artistic, and literary honors. The 
best book in each of the physical, mathe- 
matical, and historical sciences respectively 
would then be crowned; so, too, the best 
play, the best poem, the best opera, the best 
mechanical invention, the best painting, the 
best statue. The administration of the scheme 
was intrusted to the minister from whose de- 
partment the funds were to be raised, namely, 
the chief of the police! The Muses were 
to be escorted to the Pierian spring by pla- 
toons of the public guardians, and there, un- 
der the menace of the policeman’s club, they 
were to drink for the refreshment of their 
devotees! Unfortunately the notion contra- 
vened human experience. The brightest spir- 
its of the nation, like Staél and Constant, 
were now living for their own safety in Ger- 
many, and could not contest. Chateaubriand, 
the great rhetorician, on receiving the news 
of Enghien’s murder, at once resigned his dip- 
lomatic position, and set out for Jerusalem 
in quest of new stimulus for his imagina- 
tion. Signs of decadence in French art are 
visible in the over-nice finish and daintiness 
of form which characterize those productions 
of the old régime just antecedent to the Rev- 
olution. There is little or no serious thought 
or earnest purpose underneath the elegant 
exterior. Neither consulate nor empire could 
make a renaissance. The inspiration of those 
who worked under fear was but a scanty rill, 
and the French intellectual life of the Napo- 
leonic age was feeble and uncertain. Nob 
that the output was meager, for it was nol; 
but the censorship was applied to newspapers 
and books with ever-increasing rigor, and 
what did appear in books or on the stage 
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was in general utterly colorless and vague. 
The only exceptions were those pieces which 
summoned historical illusions to bolster the 
existing government. The censors smiled ap- 
proval on the story of « William the Conquer- 
or» as told by Duval, on the tale of « Peter 
the Great» in the words of Carrion-Nisas, 
on M. J. Chénier’s «Cyrus,» or Raynouard’s 
«Templars,» on anything which, in the Em- 
peror’s own words, set forth the «passage 
from the first to the second race,» provided 
only the theme was from days sufficiently 
distant. The career of Henry lV., founder of 
the Bourbon line, who became king by the 
victories of the Protestants and by the con- 
sent of the people, was not to Napoleon’s 
liking, even though he traced in that career 
a resemblance to his own. The daily papers 
could publish no news except such as re- 
dounded to the credit of France, and:dared 
not discuss religious matters at all. In the 
whole country there was but one unfettered 
genius, that of the painter Prud’hon, and he 
was free because he moved in the orbit of 
antiquity, within limits which did not inter- 
sect the public life of his day. Gros might 
perhaps rank near him, but David’s talent and 
André Chénier’s muse were alike enthralled 
in fetters, light but strong. Some high au- 
thorities have but lately claimed immortality 
for Sénancour and the subtle abstractions of 
«Obermann »; but they are caviar not merely 
to the multitude, but to many of the initiated. 

With France at his back and his great 
army perfectly equipped, the Emperor was 
now ready for the Continental war which was 
to give permanency to his system. In the 
eyes of all Europe the rupture with England 
had been due to British bad faith in refusing 
to evacuate Malta according to the treaty 
of Amiens. Napoleon in a second personal 
letter to George III., written with his own 
hand on January 2, 1805, deprecated the 
consequences of this fact; he felt his con- 
science awakened by such useless bloodshed, 
and conjured his Majesty «not to refuse 
himself the happiness of giving peace to the 
world, nor to put it off to become a sweet 
satisfaction to his Majesty’s children. It was 
time to silence passion and hear the voice 
of humanity and reason.» The answer was 
evasive. England must first consult the Con- 
tinental powers with which she had confiden- 
tial relations. As Parliament had in February 
voted five and a half million pounds sterling 
for secret purposes, —that is, as a subsidy to 
Austria,—there could be no doubt of what 
this answer meant. 

The war with England was therefore just. 


Russia was in a state of hostility, but quies- 
cent because she had meddled with what was 
not her affair. If she began a war, that like- 
wise would be a conflict on Napoleon’s part 
for French independence. How could Austria 
be put in the same position? The answer 
was not difficult for a man of such encyclic 
grasp. It was clear that those states de- 
pendent on France, which, following her ex- 
ample, had adopted in turn the forms and 
constitution of a directorial, and subsequently 
of a consular, republic, must still follow their 
leader and accept the rule of a single man. 
They could not be imperial commonwealths 
except as part of France, for there could be 
but one emperor: they could accomplish the 
end only by giving a new meaning to king- 
ship. The Italian republic was not averse 
to securing constitutional monarchy if only it 
might be rid of French officials and the pay- 
ment of subsidies. Taking advantage of this, 
Napoleon determined to make the change, 
and bestow the crown either on Joseph or on 
the child which was accepted by the world 
as Louis’s eldest son. On this infant he had 
always lavished the attentions of a father. 
Both brothers flatly refused the proposal on 
the ground that it would prejudice their 
rights in the imperial succession. Their sov- 
ereign appeared to be very angry, but soon 
suggested to the Italian delegation which he 
had summoned to Paris that he might him- 
self accept the dignity, a hint which was a 
command. Late in March, with a suite com- 
prising the chief courtiers, Napoleon began 
his progress toward Milan. The Emperor of 
Austria—for to this title Francis was reduced 
by the dismemberment of Germany—was told 
in a gracious personal letter that with Rus- 
sian troops at Corfu and English soldiers at 
Malta the two crowns of France and Italy 
could not be kept apart, except nominally, 
but that «this situation would cease the 
moment both these islands were evacuated.» 
The attention of all Europe was momentarily 
diverted from Boulogne to the spectacle at 
Milan. On May 26 the Emperor of the French 
was crowned King of Italy in the cathedral 
by his own hand, and with the iron crown 
of Lombardy, a diadem considered the most 
precious on earth, for it was said to be 
made from the nails which pierced the 
Saviour’s feet and hands. It was with per- 
ceptible defiance that as he set the emblem 
on his head he uttered the traditional 
words: « God hath given it to me; let him be- 
ware who touches it.» The attendant festi- 
vals surpassed in splendor anything yet seen 
in Napoleon’s career. 
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THIs spectacle was in itself sufficient to 
startle cabinets and kings; but the sequel 
was in their eyes a downright menace. Piom- 
bino and Lucca were a few weeks later 
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erected into principalities for the two Bona- 
parte sisters, who, like their brothers, must 
be of such nobility as befits imperial blood. 
Parma and Piacenza were then endowed with 
the new French code. The climax of auda- 
city seemed reached when the entire Ligurian 
Republic was incorporated at a stroke, like 
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Piedmont, with France. The Emperor had 
only a short time since informed the world 
through an allocution to the legislature that 
Holland, Switzerland, and three fourths of 
Germany belonged to France by right of con- 
quest, but that, such was his moderation, the 
two former lands would be left independent. 
The partition of Poland and the conquest of 
India, as he had previously remarked, preju- 
diced France in the European balance; but 
again, such was French moderation, Italy was 
to have remained independent, the two crowns 
separate, and no new province was to have 
been annexed to the empire. But now it was 
otherwise ordered, and by no fault of his he 
had been forced to unite the two crowns; this 
being so, Genoa had become essential to the 
unity of the empire. To this language he 
gave a characteristic climax. Austria might 
well ask what the word «Italy» in the royal 
title was intended to mean. No sooner were 
the measures for incorporating Genoa taken 
and the coronation ceremonies ended than 
half of the sixty thousand troops which had 
either accompanied Napoleon or had been 
summoned from near were stationed oppo- 
site the so-called sanitary cordon of Austria 
on the old Venetian boundaries. The merry 
monarch of «Italy» sent to Paris for the 
worm-eaten coat and battered hat which he 
had worn at Marengo, and on the memor- 
able field which had witnessed his agony of 
doubt, fear, and joy, rehearsed with the re- 
maining thirty thousand the events of that de- 
cisive day. At Castiglione a few days later the 
other contingent repeated in sport what they 
and their predecessors had done in awful earn- 
est, under the daring leadership of Augereau. 

There is something satanic in these sports 
of a «statesman,» so ingeniously conceived 
that to human weakness they appear at first 
blush, if not innocent, at least innocuous. It 
is now known, and probably Napoleon sus- 
pected at the time, that Pitt’s exertions had 
already been half successful. On November 
6, 1804, Austria and Russia, through the 
personal influence of their sovereigns, had, 
in fact, signed a defensive treaty like that 
which had been concluded between Russia 
and Prussia. Then, as now, the cabinets and 
peoples of the two lands heartily disliked each 
other. But Alexander was a dreamer and a 
schemer. His notorious plan for the redis- 
tribution of European territory, printed only 
a few years ago for the first time in the 
memoirs of Czartoryski, his minister for for- 
eign affairs, is conclusive evidence of his 
character. By this plan he himself was to 
have the whole of Poland as it was before the 
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first partition, together with the provinces 
from which the kingdom of Prussia takes its 
name; and besides, Moldavia, Cattaro, Corfu, 
Constantinople, and the Dardanelles! Aus- 
tria was to get Bavaria, France the Rhine 
frontier, Prussia a slight compensation in 
Germany, and so forth. England was clever 
enough to use this dreamer for her own pur- 
poses, leading him to hope for some conces- 
sions to such of his visionary schemes for the 
rearrangement of western Europe as were 
known to her, but putting her own proposi- 
tions in such a form as would to a certainty 
be unacceptable to Napoleon: for example, 
she would not promise to evacuate Malta. 
The Czar assented conditionally. He would 
mediate with the Emperor of the French for 
peace, not now as a solitary rival, but in the 
name of all Europe, except, of course, Prus- 
sia, which was negotiating with France for 
Hanover. He would thus become a general 
arbitrator of the Continent. The powers con- 
cerned listened and finally agreed, but with 
certain reservations. This was the first step 
toward a coalition. 

It was with a sanguine spirit that Alex- 
ander despatched his envoy in May to ask 
from the court at Berlin a safe-conduct into 
France, with which Russia had broken off 
diplomatic relations, rashly, as it now seemed. 
Napoleon received at Milan a letter from 
Frederick William notifying him of the cir- 
cumstance. He replied in what appeared a 
conciliatory tone; but enumerated among 
other terms that any peace with England 
must bind her cabinet not to give asylum to 
the Bourbons, and compel them likewise to 
muzzle their wretched writers. «I have no 
ambition,» ran one clause; «twice I have 
evacuated the third of Europe without com- 
pulsion. I owe Russia no more explanation 
concerning Italian affairs than she does te 
me concerning those of Turkey and Persia» 
These last words were to show how thor- 
oughly he understood Alexander, whom he 
considered to be a man of boundless ambi- 
tion, but uncertain and feeble. The news of 
what had been done with Genoa, Lucca, and 
Piombino reached St. Petersburg in due time, 
and emphasized the grim sincerity of the 
French Emperor. 

As time passed by it was also claimed by him 
that the city of Naples was a focus of anti- 
French conspiracies, and that by the queen’s 
influence Russia had occupied Corfu. The 
independence of Etruria, under the so-called 
protection of the French troops quartered in 
the kingdom, was already a phantom; that of 
Naples was, in spite of existing treaties, not 
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more substantial. The king was the obedient 
servant of his masterful Austrian consort, 
Maria Carolina, who was the real ruler. She 
had been told in January that the existence 
of her power depended on her attitude. If 
she would dismiss her minister, Acton; expel 
the French emigrants; send home the English 
resident; recall her own from St. Petersburg; 
and muster out her militia,—in short, « show 
confidence in France,»—she might continue 


to reign. At Milan the Neapolitan representa- 
tive who had come to present his mistress’s 
congratulations was treated with the utmost 
indignity. No one could doubt that this fore- 
told the speedy end of the Italian Bourbons, 
the last royal house in Italy connected by ties 
of blood with that of Austria, by interest with 
that of Russia. The Czar at once recalled his 
peace envoy from Berlin,—for he had not 
journeyed farther,—and immediately Russia 
29 
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and Austria put aside their conflicting ambi- 
tions as to the Orient in order to meet their 
common enemy of the Occident before he 
could seize the whole of Italy. These natural 
foes could overlook the occupation of Han- 
over, the violation of neutral territory in 
Baden and Hamburg, the proclamation of 
the Western empire, even the execution of 
Enghien, with a host of minor aggressions, 
and continue their rivalry; but they could no 
longer do so when Austria felt Venice slip- 
ping from her grasp, and Alexander saw his 
Oriental ambitions forever defeated, as would 
be the case if, as rumor represented to be 
probable, Italy and the western shore of the 
Adriatic should fall into Napoleon’s hands. 

So evident was all this to the world that 
early in May the treaty between England 
and Russia, which had been signed as pro- 
visional, was already rumored to be definitive 
and binding. The French papers denied the 
report, and denounced it as another English 
snare; their St. Petersburg correspondence, 
written, of course, in their own Paris offices, 
declared that the coalition had collapsed. 
The Emperor still lingered in Italy, carefully 
observing and noting the Italian and Austrian 
dispositions. It was not until July that at 
last he hastened to Paris, leaving his step- 
son Beauharnais, the «Prince Eugéne,» as 
viceroy at Milan. There was no longer any 
doubt as to the existence of the new coalition. 
England had failed in securing Prussia, for 
Hardenberg’s influence was temporarily para- 
mount, and he desired, by observing the old 
neutrality, to secure the consolidation of the 
Prussian territory through the acquisition of 
Hanover from the French. 

Austria was in a serious dilemma. Relying 
first on the treaty of Lunéville, then on the 
preparations at Boulogne, as likely to assure 
a long peace, she had fallen into Napoleon’s 
trap, and had begun a series of important 
army reforms. The old system had been abol- 
ished; but the new one, modeled on that of 
France, had not yet been perfected. There 
were only 40,000 men under arms, and artil- 
lery there was none. The Archduke Charles 
might well shrink from taking the field with 
such an insignificant armament. But England 
promised cash and Russia offered men in case 
the Emperor would fight at once. It was no 
slight inducement that Italy and perhaps 
Bavaria were to be won. Yes, more perhaps; 
for should Prussia fail to assert her neutral- 
ity,"and declare for France, the house of 
Austria might retrieve its ancient prestige, 
and recover Silesia. On July 7 the cabinet 
yielded, and orders were given to mobilize 


the troops. General Mack, who enjoyed a 
swollen reputation as a great organizer, was 
intrusted with the task of making ready. 

This was the condition of affairs, almost 
certainly known to Napoleon through his 
emissaries, at the time when he thought best 
to announce with unusual emphasis that the 
invasion of England was fixed for the middle 
of August. In April Nelson had finally been 
enticed to the West Indies, and Villeneuve, 
eluding him, had returned in May to Euro- 
pean waters. Nelson, mistaking his enemy’s 
destination, sailed in pursuit to Gibraltar; but 
one of his detached cruisers learned that the 
united French and Spanish squadrons were to 
meet at Ferrol, and by the middle of July the 
English admiralty was fully informed as to 
the whereabouts and plans of the French 
fleet. On the sixteenth of that month the 
Emperor issued orders for Villeneuve to unite 
the Spanish vessels with his own, and then to 
reinforce himself with the French squadrons 
of Rochefort and Brest, and appear in the 
Channel. On July 22 a British fleet under 
Calder met Villeneuve off Cape Finisterre in 
a dense fog. The former had fifteen ships 
of the line, the latter twenty, with seven 
frigates; but the numerical superiority of the 
French was offset by the comparatively ex- 
cellent discipline and equipment of the Eng- 
lish; and while Calder captured two Spanish 
vessels, the skirmish was really indecisive, 
since Villeneuve was not checked in his pas- 
sage to Vigo. By August 2 Villeneuve had 
carried out his instructions, and, having 
touched at Vigo, found himself at the head 
of a Franco-Spanish fleet numbering no fewer 
than twenty-nine ships of the line, which 
were assembled in the harbors of Ferrol and 
Corunna. 

3ut the hasty and inadequate equipment 
of the French navy had shown itself both in 
battle and in sailing the high seas. Villeneuve 
complained that he had « bad masts, bad sails, 
bad rigging, bad officers, bad sailors.» Con- 
ceiving himself to be only the tool of a feint, 
he lost the little enthusiasm he had, and be- 
came sullen. The hostile fleets, which had 
been temporarily thrown off the track, were 
now in Europe. Nelson had joined Admiral 
Cornwallis before Brest, and, leaving his best 
eight ships to strengthen both the guard and 
the blockading fleets, made for Portsmouth. 
Calder, too, had reinforced the blockaders, so 
that by August 17 there would be eighteen 
vessels before Ferrol; eighteen remained be- 
fore Brest,while a third squadron, under Ster- 
ling, was cruising with five more, prepared 
to join either. Villeneuve was not ready for 
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sea until the 13th. Were his or 

of the changed situation, stili valid’ 
an effort to beat northwar’ against a violent 
storm the French admira! received false news 
from a merchant vessel that an “nglish deet 
of twenty-five sail was approaching: He 
thought himself in the exerci due dis- 
cretion when he turned and made for Cadiz. 
If not strictly, he was at leas! substantially, 
in the line of duty, for the Emperor's orders 
contained a clause author zing him, in case 
of unforeseen casualties waich materially al- 
tered the situation, —« which with God’s help 
will not occur,»—-to anchor in the harbor of 
Cadiz after liberating the squadrons of Roche- 
fort and Brest. 

This was, of course, an end to any demon- 
stration in the Straits of Dover, even if the 
Emperor had been in earnest about the inva- 
sion, as he still appeared to be. The succes- 
sive bulletins of disaster at sea found him at 
Boulogne. It was no feigned anger with which 
he received them. What a contrast between 
the efficiency of his land force and the utter 
incompetency of his shipbuilders, sailors, and 
naval officers! If he had really hoped to rival 
England by sea, this would have shown how 
futile was his expectation; if he had really 
ny on her soil under 
(leet, that 
project, too, was ended: but if at heart he de- 
spised that Revolutionary legacy, the «free- 
dom of the seas and the invasion of Pngland,» 
if he always intended to destroy Great Britain, 
not by direct attack on land or sea, but by 
isolating her through the destruction of her 
Continental allies, he might still be furious 
that his best efforts had resulted in so trivial 
a display, and that not only England, but her 
allies, would look upon this fiasco by sea as a 
presage of similar resvits in the coming land 
campaign. History must accept this dilemma: 
either England or France was the author 
of the Russian and Austrian alliance which 
brought in those wers that drenched Euro- 
pean soil with human blood. liither Pitt, by 
his subsidies and diplomacy, turned an army 
intended for the invasion of England against 
his Continental allies, or else Napoleon taunted 
and exasperated them into « coalition for his 
own purposes. if the latter be true, then all 
the thousand indications that the French 
Emperor was never serious about the inva- 
sion are trustworthy—the rest is but the dust 
behind which he was manceuvering. His diplo- 
macy, his stratagem, his own statements to 
this effect, his notorious Continental block- 
ade, are all in perfect accord as coherent 
parts of one plan. 


hoped to throw an ai 
the momentary protection of hi 
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NAPOLEON’S GRAND ARMY AND GRAND 
STRATEGY. 


THE first distribution of crosses after the 
institution of the Legion of Honor took place 
in July, 1804, with great pomp, at the Hospi- 
tal of the Invalides; the second had occurred 
at Boulogne just a year later, when the « Lit- 
tle Corporal» had appeared among his men 
to distribute the coveted decorations with 
his own hands. So skilfully was the distribu- 
tion managed that no man, however illiterate 
or mean, despaired of one day attaining the 
distinction of his favored comrades. The com- 
mon soldiers and officers alike were thence- 
forward the Emperor’s devoted slaves, and 
obeyed without question or murmur. Glory or 
profit, or both, were to be had in his service. 
They were therefore nefther eager for the 
duty they believed was before them, nor the 
reverse, but, like fine machines, the compa- 
nies, battalions, and half brigades performed 
their daily maneuvers of embarking, disem- 
barking, landing, and making good their 
footing on the shore, while Napoleon from 
time to time swept the horizon with a field- 
glass. 

Meanwhile his purposes were steadily rea- 
lizing themselves. By the middle of July it 
was agreed with the King of Prussia that the 
French army of occupation in Hanover should 
be relieved by Prussian troops. This freed Na- 
poleon from all fear of the 250,000 soldiers 
which Frederick the Great’s successor could 
put into the field, a force considered through- 
out Europe to be quite equal in efficiency to 
that of France. On the 3lst the Emperor 
wrote to Talleyrand that the Italian news was 
all for war; on August 2 the Paris newspapers 
began to abuse Austria and Russia in unmea- 
sured terms; on the 12th the « Moniteur» 
summoned Austria to desist from arming, 
and threatened an advance of the great army 
at Boulogne from the ocean to Switzerland. 
Next day the Emperor wrote to Talleyrand 
that if the court at Vienna gave no heed to 
his demand, he would attack Austria, be in 
her capital by November, and thence advance 
against Russia. He instructed him to com- 
municate this to the Austrian minister, and 
to have an answer from the Emperor Francis 
before the end of the month. This was but 
the culmination of a series of hints which 
had been repeatedly given in his private cor- 
respondence with both Talleyrand and Cam- 
bacérés. 

On August 23 the declaration of war was 
composed and held in readiness. The same 
day Napoleon again wrote to Talleyrand that 
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his resolution was taken: if the fleet appeared 
in the Channel there was still time, and he 
would be master of England; if not, he would 
start for Germany. «I march to Vienna, and 
do not lay down my arms until I have Naples 
and Venice, and have so enlarged the terri- 
tories of the Elector of Bavaria that I have 
nothing more to fear from Austria» Two 
days later in the same correspondence he 
wrote, «The Austrians have no idea how 
quickly my 200,000 will pirouette.» On the 
24th, Marmont received orders to hasten by 
forced marches from the Texel to Mainz; on 
the 27th marching orders were issued to the 
Army of England, the camp at Boulogne was 
broken up, and the swift columns were hurry- 
ing eastward before Europe understood what 
had happened. Duroc was already on his way 
to offer Hanover to’ Prussia as the price of a 
threatening demonstration against Austria. 
Bernadotte was to mass the army of occupa- 
tion at Géttingen. Eugéne was instructed to 
collect the troops from northern Italy under 
Masséna on the banks of the Adige, and Saint- 
Cyrto make ready for theoccupationof Naples. 

The merest layman can not only see the 
colossal proportions of this plan, but he must 
recognize as well the symmetry of its parts. 
It is a matter of opinion whether Napoleon 
devised it in the few days between the re- 
ceipt of news that Villeneuve had failed him 
and the departure for Germany, or whether 
its combination was the result of a long- 
studied and carefully concealed design. Ei- 
ther hypothesis borders on the miraculous, 
and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, it re- 
quires less strain on one’s reason to believe 
that both are in a measure correct; the test 
impo3ed on the navy having failed, the alter- 
native which was long foreseen and always 
preferred became imperative. « Fesch,» said 
the Emperor one bright noon to the cardinal, 
interrupting a homily on politics, «do you see 
that star?» «No,» was the reply. « Well, 
then, as I alone can see it, I will go my own 
way and tolerate no remarks.» Such is the 
significant anecdote told by Marmont, and if 
its truth be not concrete, it is at least ideal. 

The details of this wonderful march were 
as carefully foreseen as its line. So rapid 
was it that scouts and spies could scarcely 
outrun it with reports, and the newspapers 
were either without information or dared not 
print what they knew. It was a force of 
about 200,000 men which crossed the Rhine 
and passed through Hesse, Baden, and Wiir- 
temberg to crush the utterly disproportion- 
ate and feeble Austrian army, reaching the 
Danube valley near Ulm early in October. It 


was the 3d of September before Francis de- 
clared war; on the 8th his forces, 60,000 
strong, crossed the Inn; on the 21st they were 
on the Iller in sight of Ulm. It was not so 
much Bavaria that he had in mind, exaspe- 
rated as she had been at Austria’s attempts 
during the rearrangement of Germany to 
secure a good portion of her territory; it 
was always Italy for which the Danube em- 
pire was concerned. Her weight in the bal- 
ance now depended on her keeping the Vene- 
tian lands. She had twice been humiliated 
from that side; she would take measures to 
prevent its reoccurrence. So it happened that 
she was slow and fgltering in an advance 


which would not only put the Alps between § 
her own two armies, but separate her van jj 


from her approaching auxiliaries. 

The agreement with Russia was that her 
army, now on the borders»of Galicia, and 80,- 
000 strong, should enter Austria in three di- 
visions, the first of whch should reach the 
Inn on October 16. The veteran Archduke 
Charles was to command the main force in 
Italy; the youthful Archduke Ferdinand, un- 
der the direction of Mack as quartermaster- 
general, that in Germany. The organizing 
genius of Mack had apparently wrought a 
wonder in bringing any army worthy of the 
name into the field, and the worker of this 
miracle was proud and over-confident. Na- 
poleon had made the acquaintance of this 
officer six years before while he was a pris- 
oner of war at Paris, and considered him 
entirely mediocre— «likely to get a lesson if 
ever opposed to a first-rate French general. 
Now that the two were matched the Emperor 
must have laughed in his sleeve, for he played 
with his adversary ina spirit of confident and 
amused assurance. 

In order to apprehend Napoleon’s supernal 
greatness it is essential at this period of his 
life to shut out of view the man and politician, 
and fix the eye again oa the general; to see 
him, moreover, solely as a strategist. It may 
be said that he was for tae first and last time 
unhampered. His political independence and 
personal popularity were alike secure. His 
army was the best in Europe, composed of 
young and well-drilled conscripts, who had 
been eighteen months under arms, with 4 
large nucleus of trained veterans. Of the 
generals who commanded the seven corps 
destined for Germany only two, Augereau and 
Bernadotte, were over forty years of age. 


The Emperor himself, Soult, Lannes, and Ney § 


were thirty-six, Davout was thirty-five, and 
Marmont only thirty-one. Of the division 
commanders one half were between thirty 
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and forty, while only a single one was fifty. 
Not one of these men was commonplace. 
They knew their profession, and had prac- 
tised it with success; they were without an 
exception self-reliant and enterprising, famil- 
iar with their leader’s methods and require- 
ments. 

Napoleon himself forgot entirely that he 
was an emperor, and was first and last 
throughout the campaign a general. It is a 
strain on the most elastic credulity to be- 
lieve the recorded details of his activity. 
Every highway and cross-road from Boulogne 
to the Danube had been surveyed by his confi- 
dential officers and circumstantially described 
to him; and out of these reports he evolved 
a plan for the march which included every 
essential provision, and was executed to the 
letter under his personal direction. From 
day to day he sat with map and compass in 
hand, fixing like a chief of staff the position 
at the moment of every division of the swift- 
marching troops. The order for crossing the 
Rhine is a classic in military literature. No 
sooner was the advance from one line to an- 
other complete than reserve camps were 
established in the rear, the strong places 


fortified, and depots of munitions established. 
It was, therefore, with a perfect finish that 
the march took place, with an exact calcu- 
lation of means to end, and with no loss of 
power. oe 

The Austrians had chosen for defense the 


line of the Iller. In addition to their main 
force of 60,000, there were 12,000 in the 
fortified camp at Braunau, which contained 
their stores, and 15,000 on Lake Constance. 
They had not compelled Bavaria either to 
disarm or to accept their alliance, and the 
Elector had consequently gathered an army 
at Bamberg. Such was the situation when the 


French and Austrians came within striking < 


distance of each other. The latter did not 
know that their foe was so near, for by a 
masterly and seemingly reckless use of his 
cavalry Napoleon had temporarily misled 
them as to the true position of his columns, 
which had flanked the Black Forest, and were 
holding the northeast line from Weissenburg 
southwesterly to Ulm by Nordlingen and 
Aalen, being actually in the rear of their 
enemy. 

The next move of Napoleon was one of 
daring genius. By a series of carefully pre- 
scribed marches, continuing for a week, the 
seven corps were all thrown northward to 
the left as if to surround the enemy. Ber- 
nadotte, violating the Prussian neutrality, 
crossed the duchy of Ansbach to Ingolstadt; 
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Marmont was at Neuburg; the other five held 
the line from Heidenheim to Offingen. Every- 
thing was ready for a further march behind 
the Austrians. But it was not necessary. 
Mack learned the facts from the notorious 
spy Schulmeister, who then, and for a few 
weeks later, until he learned to despise 
Mack’s intelligence, passed between the lines 
of the contestants, giving authentic news to 
both. But every Austrian believed that the 
French people hated Napoleon, and Mack, 
the over-shrewd commander, concluded that 
his enemy was facing about in order to re- 
treat by the southerly line to France! The 
French people, he thought, were threatening 
revolution and causing anxiety; the English, 
he was positive, were about to make a land- 
ing. So he stood still and waited until, on 
October 7, the French, instead of marching 
for home, began to cross the Danube. 
Three weeks after the passage of the Rhine, 
the Emperor wrote to Josephine: «I have 
destroyed the enemy merely by marches.» It 
was literally true. On October 9, the French, 
having beaten the parties sent’out to harry 
them, had completed their crossing. Soult 
seized Memmingen and cut off the retreat to 
the Tyrol; Bernadotte and Davout remained 
to observe the Russians, whom they expected 
to see at any moment, although as yet they 
had not put in an appearance. In a sort of 
dazed uncertainty Mack finally made a deci- 
sion and marched out from Ulm to cross the 
Danube at Giinzburg; but he found Ney in 
possession of the bridge, and in the night of 
the 10th he returned to the city. Two days 
were spent in discussions as to the probable 
course of the French, Mack persisting in the 
hallucination that they had retreated, the 
archduke, with better sense, perceiving that 
the toils were ever drawing closer about his 


army. 

On the 12th Napoleon felt that «the de- 
cisive moment had arrived.» He had been 
expecting another advance, but as none came 
he moved with his whole force. The Arch- 
duke Ferdinand escaped into Bohemia with 
three battalions of infantry and eleven cav- 
alry squadrons; but Mack, who finally changed 
his mind, and now persistently believed that 
the Emperor was going to attack the Rus- 
sians, remained, as he said, to strike the pass- 
ing columns of the French on their flank! On 
the 13th he was disenchanted, as it became 
clear that the goal of the enemy was Ulm; on 
the 14th they had virtually beset the town; 
and on the 16th the mortified and humili- 
ated Mack opened negotiations for surrender, 
which were completed the following day. 
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FROM THE AQUARELLE BY GENERAL LEJEUNE, IN THE FRENCH WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE SURRENDER OF ULM, 1805. 


The Austrians defiled before the French army and stacked arms. On the hillock to the left are seen Napoleon and his staff and Marshal Ney, and, behind them, the Grenadiers of the Guard, drawn up in line. 
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Without a serious fight the Austrians were 
overwhelmed. «If within a week,» ran the 
terms, «the auxiliary forces do not appear, 
the army of Ulm.are prisoners of war: ex- 
cept the officers, who march out on parole.» 
On the 18th, Murat captured the division of 
Werneck at Nordlingen. In a personal in- 
terview between the Emperor and Mack on 
October 20, three days before the expiration 
of his term, the latter was wheedled into ad- 
mitting the terms as already complete. 

While the 23,000 Austrians went through 
the forms of surrender, Napoleon, as one of 
their officers wrote in his journal, «in the 
simplest garb, surrounded by his embroidered 
marshals, chatted with Mack and several of 
our generals, who,-after laying down their 
arms, had been summoned to him. The Em- 
peror, in the uniform of a common soldier, 
with a gray coat singed on the elbows and 
tails, a slouch hat without any badge of dis- 
tinction on his head, his arms crossed behind 
his back, and warming himself at a camp-fire, 
conversed with vivacity, and made himself 
agreeable.» 

An Austrian corps had started from Vienna 
to guard the crossing of the Inn; the Arch- 
duke John was advancing from the Tyrol; the 
Archduke Charles was holding the Adige. A 
month later all these were able to unite at 
Marburg in Styria; but they were reduced to 
assuming the defensive, and Mack’s capitula- 
tion at Ulm was the virtual destruction of 
Austria’s offensive power. For the moment 
the pride of Francis was crushed, since the 
safety of his capital depended not on its 
feeble garrison, but on the Russians, who 
had gathered on the Inn at Braunau and on 
the Enns at Wels. Almost immediately the 
French, who had «been gathered to strike,» 
were «separated to live,» as their command- 
er’s motto ran. Ten days later so great was 
the panic of their enemies that Braunau with 
all its stores fell into the hands of Lannes 
without a blow, and the van of the allies be- 
gan a somewhat precipitate retreat toward 
the river Enns, the line which the Aulic Coun- 
cil at Vienna had determined to defend. 

But Kutusoff, the Russian general, was not 
of the same mind, and prepared to abandon 
the defense of Vienna in order to secure, if 
possible, the support of the second division 
of his emperor’s army, which was advancing 
under Buxhéwden from the frontier. Accord- 


(To be continued.) 
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ingly he crossed to the left bank of the 
Danube at Krems, and hastened northeast- 
ward toward Znaim, and thence toward Briinn, 
the capital of Moravia. Murat had been in- 
structed to follow with his cavalry and hang 
on the enemy’s skirts, harassing his retreat, 
Instead, he kept down the right bank of the 
Danube, hastening toward Vienna for the 
laurels he hoped to seize in occupying that 
undefended capital. «I cannot explain your 
behavior,» wrote Napoleon to his brother-in- 
law; “you have lost me two days, and thought 
only on the glory of entering Vienna. There 
is no glory where there is no danger.» In 
fact, an unsupported division under Mortier 
was caught by the Russians on the left bank 
and utterly destroyed. A victory won at 
Leoben by Ney over the Austrian division 
of Merveldt was unfortunately productive of 
no results, and left Napoleon’s situation very 
difficult. There was nothing now possible but 
for Murat to secure the river at Vienna, cross 
with two army corps, and hurry backward 
toward the northwest to prevent Kutusoff 
from reaching Moravia. This order was 
obeyed. 

Entering Vienna on the 13th, Murat has- 
tened to the Tabor bridge, which he found all 
laid with combustibles ready to be set on fire 
by a garrison troop of Austrians who had re- 
treated to the opposite shore. The danger 
was real and the crisis imminent. 

Taking advantage of the fact that on the 3d 
the Emperor Francis had vainly endeavored 
to open negotiations with Napoleon, Murat 
declared to the Austrian commander what he 
knew to be an untruth—that an armistice 
had been concluded, and that there was still 
some prospect of peace. Bertrand fortified 
the statement by his word of honor; the Aus- 
trians withheld their torches, and the French 
crossed the bridge, while the victimized gar- 
rison drew back in the direction of Briinn. 
The union of the two Russian divisions with 
the remnants of the Austrian army was thus 
rendered doubtful, and their chances of de- 
feating the reunited French were doubly un- 
certain. Napoleon’s reputation as a strategist 
was saved in extremity. By another series of 
almost superhuman marches his main army 
reached Vienna on the next day, ready to fol- 
low on Murat’s heels. On the 14th Napoleon's 
headquarters were established in the palace 


of Sch6nbrunn. 
William M. Sloane. 
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#|N a previous chronicle which dealt 

with the exploits of «Chu Chu,» a 

=| Californian mustang, I gave some 

b=} space to the accomplishments of 
Enriquez Saltillo, who assisted me in train- 
ing her, and who was also brother to Con- 
suelo Saltillo, the young lady to whom I 
had freely given both the mustang and my 
youthful affections. I consider it a proof of 
the superiority of masculine friendship that 
neither the subsequent desertion of the mus- 
tang or the young lady ever made the slight- 
est difference to Enriquez or me in our ex- 
alted amity. To a wondering doubt as to 
what I ever could possibly have seen in his 


sister to admire he joined a tolerant skepti- 
cism of the whole sex. This he was wont to 
express in that marvelous combination of 
Spanish precision and Californian slang for 
which he was justly famous. «As to thees 
women and their little game,» he would 
say, “believe me, my friend, your old Oncle 


Enry is not in it. No; he will ever take a 
back seat when lofe is around. For why? 
Regard me here! If she is a horse, you shall 
say, ‘She will buck-jump,) «She will ess-shy,) 
‘She will not arrive, or «She will arrive too 
quick» But if it is thees women, where are 
you? For when you shall say, «She will ess- 
shy, look you, she will walk straight; or she 
will remain tranquil when you think she buck- 
jump; or else she will arrive and, look you, 
you will not. You shall get left. It is ever 
80. My father and the brother of my father 
have both make court to my mother when 
she was but a seforita. My father think she 
have lofe his brother more. So he say to 
her: (Itisenofe! Tranquilize yourself. I will 
go. I will efface myself. Adios! Shake 
hands! Ta-ta! So long! See you again in 
the fall» And what make my mother? Re- 
gard me! She marry my father—on the in- 
stant! Of thees women, believe me, Pancho, 
you shall know nothing. Not even if they 
shall make you the son of your father or his 
nephew.» 


1 Copyright, 1895, by Bret HaRTE. 


I have recalled this characteristic speech 
to show the general tendency of Enriquez’s 
convictions at the opening of this little story. 
It is only fair to say, however, that his usual 
attitude toward the sex he so cheerfully ma- 
ligned exhibited little apprehension or caution 
in dealing with them. Among the frivolous 
and light-minded intermixture of his race he 
moved with great freedom and popularity. 
He danced well; when we went to fandangos 
together his agility and the audacity of his 
figures always procured him the prettiest 
partners, his professed sentiments, | pre- 
sume, shielding him from subsequent jeal- 
ousies, heartburnings, or envy. I havea vivid 
recollection of him in the mysteries of the 
sembicuacua, a somewhat corybantic dance 
which left much to the invention of the 
performers, and very little to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator. In one of the figures 
a gaudy handkerchief, waved more or less 
gracefully by dancer and danseuse before the 
dazzled eyes of each other, acted as love’s 
signal, and was used to express alternate 
admiration and indifference, shyness and au- 
dacity, fear and transport, coyness and co- 
quetry, as the dance proceeded. I need not 
say that Enriquez’s pantomimic illustration 
of these emotions was peculiarly extravagant; 
but it was always performed and accepted 
with a gravity that was an essential feature 
of the dance. At such times sighs would 
escape him which were supposed to portray 
the incipient stages of passion; snorts of jeal- 
ousy burst from him at the suggestion of a 
rival; he was overtaken by a sort of St. Vitus’s 
dance that expressed his timidity in making 
the first advances of affection; the scorn of 
his lady-love struck him with something like 
a dumb ague; and a single gesture of invita- 
tion from her produced marked delirium. All 
this was very like Enriquez; but on the par- 
ticular occasion to which I refer, I think 
no one was prepared to see him begin the 
figure with the waving of four handker- 
chiefs! Yet this he did, pirouetting, caper- 
All rights reserved. 
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ing, brandishing his silken signals like a bal- 
lerina’s scarf in the languishment or fire of 
passion, until, in a final figure, where the con- 
quered and submitting fair one usually sinks 
into the arms of her partner, need it be said 
that the ingenious Enriquez was found in the 
center of the floor supporting four of the 
dancers! Yet he was by no means unduly ex- 
cited either by the plaudits of the crowd or by 
his evident success with the fair. «Ah, be- 
lieve me, it is nothing,» he said quietly, roll- 
ing a fresh cigarette as he leaned against the 
doorway. «Possibly I shall have to offer the 
chocolate or the wine to thees girls, or make 
to them a promenade in the moonlight on the 
veranda. It is ever so. Unless, my friend,» 
he said, suddenly turning toward me in an ex- 
cess of chivalrous self-abnegation, «unless 
you shall yourself take my place. Behold, I 
gif them to you! I vamos! I vanish! I make 
track! I skedaddle!» I think he would have 
carried his extravagance to the point of sum- 
moning his four gipsy witches of partners, 
and committing them to my care, if the crowd 
had not at that moment parted before the 
remaining dancers, and left one of the on- 
lookers, a tall, slender girl, calmly survey- 
ing them through gold-rimmed eye-glasses 
in complete critical absorption. I stared in 
amazement and consternation; for I recog- 
nized in the fair stranger Miss Urania 
Mannersley, the Congregational minister’s 
niece ! 

Everybody knew Rainie Mannersley 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Encinal. She was at once the envy and the 
goad of the daughters of those Southwestern 
and Eastern immigrants who had settled in the 
valley. She was correct, she was critical, she 
was faultless and observant. She was proper, 
yet independent; she was highly educated; 
she was suspected of knowing Latin and 
Greek; she even spelled correctly! She could 
wither the plainest field nosegay in the hands 
of other girls by giving the flowers their bo- 
tanical names. She never said, « Ain’t you?» 
but «Are n’t you?» She looked upon « Did 
I which?» as an incomplete and imperfect 
form of « What did I do?» She quoted from 
Browning and Tennyson, and was believed to 
have read them. She was from Boston. What 
could she possibly be doing at a free-and-easy 
fandango? 

Even if these facts were not already fa- 
miliar to every one there, her outward ap- 
pearance would have attracted attention. 
Contrasted with the gorgeous red, black, and 
yellow skirts of the dancers, her plain, tightly 
fitting gown and hat, all of one delicate gray, 
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were sufficiently notable in themselves, even 
had they not seemed, like the girl herself, a 
kind of quiet protest to the glaring flounces 
before her. Her small, straight waist and flat 
back brought into greater relief the corset- 
less, waistless, swaying figures of the Mexi- 
can girls; and her long, slim, well-booted feet, 
peeping from the stiff, white edges of her 
short skirt, made their broad, low-quartered 
slippers, held on by the big toe, appear more 
preposterous than ever. Suddenly she seemed 
to realize that she was standing there alone, 
but without fear or embarrassment. She drew 
back a little, glanced carelessly behind her 
as if missing some previous companion, and 
then her eyes fell upon mine. She smiled an 
easy recognition; then, a moment later, her 
glance rested more curiously upon Enriquez, 
who was still by my side. I disengaged my- 
self and instantly joined her, particularly as 
I noticed that a few of the other bystanders 
were beginning to stare at her with little 
reserve. 

«Is n’t it the most extraordinary thing you 
ever saw ?» she said quietly. Then, presently 
noticing the look of embarrassment on my 
face, she went on, more by way of conversa- 
tion than of explanation: «I just left uncle 
making a call on a parishioner next door, and 
was going home with Jocasta [a peon servant 
of her uncle’s], when I heard the music, and 
dropped in. I don’t know what has become 
of her,» she added, glancing round the room 
again; «she seemed perfectly wild when she 
saw that creature over there bounding about 
with his handkerchiefs. You were speaking 
to him just now. Do tell me—is he real?» 

«I should think there was little doubt of 
that,» I said, with a vague laugh. 

«You know what I mean,» she said sim- 
ply. «Is he quite sane? Does he do that 
because he likes it, or is he paid for it?» 

This was too much. I pointed out some- 
what hurriedly that he was a scion of one of 
the oldest Castilian families, that the per- 
formance was a national gipsy dance which 
he had joined in as a patriot and a patron, 
and that he was my dearest friend. At the 
same time I was conscious that I wished she 
had n’t seen his last performance. 

« You don’t mean to say that all that he 
did was in the dance?» she said. «I don’t 
believe it. It was only like him.» As I hesi- 
tated over this palpable truth, she went on: 
«I do wish he’d do it again. Don’t you think 
you could make him?» 

«Perhaps he might if you asked him,» I 
said a little maliciously. 

«Of course I should n’t do that,» she re- 
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ENRIQUEZ IN THE RING. 


turned quietly. «All the same, I do believe 
he is really going to do it—or something 
else. Do look!» 

I looked, and to my horror saw that Enri- 
quez, possibly incited by the delicate gold 
eye-glasses of Miss Mannersley, had divested 
himself of his coat, and was winding the four 
handkerchiefs, tied together, picturesquely 
around his waist, preparatory to some new 
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performance. I tried furtively to give him 
a warning look, but in vain. 

«Is n’t he really too absurd for anything?» 
said Miss Mannersley, yet with a certain 
comfortable anticipation in her voice. « You 
know, I never saw anything like this before. 
I would n’t have believed such a creature 
could have existed.» 

Even had I succeeded in warning him, ! 
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doubt if it would have been of any avail. For, 
seizing a guitar from one of the musicians, 
he struck a few chords, and suddenly began 
to zigzag into the center of the floor, swaying 
his body languishingly from side to side in 
time with the music and the pitch of a thin 
Spanish tenor. It was a gipsy love-song. 
Possibly Miss Mannersley’s lingual accom- 
plishments did not include a knowledge of 
Castilian, but she could not fail tosee that the 
gestures and illustrative pantomime were ad- 
dressed to her. Passionately assuring her 
that she was the most favored daughter of 
the Virgin, that her eyes were like votive 
tapers, and yet in the same breath accusing 
her of being a «brigand» and «assassin» in 
her attitude toward «his heart,» he balanced 
with quivering timidity toward her, threw an 
imaginary cloak in front of her neat boots 
as a carpet for her to tread on, and with a 
final astonishing pirouette and a languishing 
twang of his guitar, sank on one knee, and 
blew, with a rose, a kiss at her feet. 

If I had been seriously angry with him be- 
fore for his grotesque extravagance, I could 
have pitied him now for the young girl’s ab- 
solute unconsciousness of anything but his 
utter ludicrousness. The applause of dancers 
and bystanders was instantaneous and hearty; 
her only contribution to it was a slight part- 
ing of her thin red lips in a half-incredulous 
smile. In the silence that followed the ap- 
plause, as Enriquez walked pantingly away, I 
heard her saying, half to herself, « Certainly 
a most extraordinary creature!» In my in- 
dignation I could not help turning suddenly 
upon her and looking straight into her eyes. 
They were brown, with that peculiar velvet 
opacity common to the pupils of near-sighted 
persons, and seemed to defy internal scru- 
tiny. She only repeated carelessly, «Is n’t 
he?» and added: « Please see if you can find 
Jocasta. I suppose we ought to be going now; 
and I dare say he won’t be doing it again. 
Ah! there she is. Good gracious, child! what 
have you got there ?» 

It was Enriquez’s rose, which Jocasta had 
picked up, and was timidly holding out toward 
her mistress. 

«Heavens! I don’t want it. Keep it your- 
self.» 

I walked with them to the door, as I did 
not fancy a certain glitter in the black eyes 
of the Seforitas Manuela and Pepita, who 
were watching her curiously. But Lthink she 
Was as oblivious of this as she was of Enri- 
quez’s partigwMar attentions. As we reached 
the street I felt that I ought to say bome- 
thing more. 
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« You know,» I began casually, «that al- 
though those poor people meet here in this 
public way, their gathering is really quite a 
homely pastoral and a national custom; and 
these girls are all honest, hard-working peons 
or servants enjoying themselves in quite the 
old idyllic fashion.» 

«Certainly,» said the young girl, half ab- 
stractedly. «Of course it’s a Moorish dance, 
originally brought over, I suppose, by those 
old Andalusian immigrants two hundred years 
ago. It’s quite Arabic in its suggestions. I 
have got something like it in an old cancion- 
ero I picked up at a book-stall in Boston. 
But,» she added, with a gasp of reminiscent 
satisfaction, «that ’s not he. Oh, no! he is 
decidedly original. Heavens! yes. » 

I turned away in some discomfiture to join 
Enriquez, who was calmly awaiting me, with 
a cigarette in his mouth, outside the sala. Yet 
he looked so unconscious of any previous ab- 
surdity that I hesitated in what I thought was 
a necessary warning. He, however, quickly 
precipitated it. Glancing after the retreating 
figures of the two women, he said, « Thees 
mees from Boston is return to her house. 
You do not accompany her? I shall. Behold 
me—Iam there.» But I linked my arm firmly 
in his. Then I pointed out, first, that she 
was already accompanied by a servant; sec- 
ondly, that if 1, who knew her, had hesitated 
to offer myself as an escort, it was hardly 
proper for him, a perfect stranger, to take 
that liberty; that Miss Mannersley was very 
punctilious of etiquette, which he, as a Cas- 
tilian gentleman, ought to appreciate. 

« But will she not regard lofe—the admir- 
ation—excessif?» he said, twirling his thin 
littie mustache meditatively. 

«No; she will not,» I returned sharply; «and 
you ought to understand that she ison a differ- 
ent level from your Manuelas and Carmens.» 

«Pardon, my friend,» he said gravely; 
«thees women are ever the same. There is a 
proverb in my language. Listen: « Whether 
the sharp blade of the Toledo pierce the satin 
or the goatskin, it shall find behind it ever 
the same heart to wound. I am that Toledo 
blade—or possibly it is you, my friend. Where- 
fore, let us together pursue this girl of Bos- 
ton on the instant.» 

But I kept my grasp on Enriquez’s arm, 
and succeeded in restraining his mercurial 
impulses for the moment. He halted, and 
puffed vigorously at his cigarette; but the 
next instant he started forward again. « Let 
us, however, follow with discretion in the 
rear: we shall pass the house; we shall gaze 
at it; it shall touch her heart.» 
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Ridiculous as was this following of the 
young girl we had just parted from in point 
of fact, | knew that Enriquez was quite capa- 
ble of attempting it alone, and I thought it 
better to humor him by consenting to walk 
with him in that direction; but I felt it neces- 
sary to say: 

«I ought to warn you that Miss Mannersley 
already looks upon your performances at the 
sala as something outré and peculiar, and if 
I were you I should n’t do anything to deepen 
that impression.» 

« You are saying she ees shock ?» said En- 
riquez, gravely. 

I felt I could not conscientiously say that 
she was shocked, and he saw my hesitation. 
«Then she have jealousy of the master,» he 
suggested, with insufferable complacency. 
«You observe! I have already said. It is 
ever so.” 

I could stand it no longer. «Look here, 
Harry,» I said, « if you must know it, she looks 
upon you as an acrobat—a paid performer.» 

« Ah! »—his black eyes sparkled— « the tor- 
ero, the man who fight the bull, he is also an 
acrobat.» 

« Yes; but she thinks you a clown, —a gra- 
cioso de teatro, —there! » 

«Then I have make her laugh?» he said 
coolly. 

I don’t think he had; but I shrugged my 
shoulders. 

«Bueno!» he said cheerfully. «Lofe, he 
begin with a laugh, he make feenish with a 
sigh.» 

I turned to look at him in the moonlight. 
His face presented its habitual Spanish grav- 
ity—a gravity that was almost ironical. His 
small black eyes had their characteristic ir- 
responsible audacity—the irresponsibility of 
the vivacious young animal. It could not be 
possible that he was really touched with the 
placid frigidities of Miss Mannersley. I re- 
membered his equally elastic gallantries with 
Miss Pinky Smith, a blonde Western belle, 
from which both had harmlessly rebounded. 
As we walked on slowly | continued more 
persuasively: «Of course this is only your 
nonsense; but don’t you see, Miss Manners- 
ley thinks it all in earnest and really your 
nature?» I hesitated, for it suddenly struck 
me that it was really his nature. « And— 
hang it all!—you don’t want her to believe 
you a common buffoon, or some intoxicated 
muchacho.» 

« Intoxicated ?» repeated Enriquez, with 
exasperating languishment. « Yes; that is 
the word that shall express itself. My friend, 
you have made a shot in the center—you have 
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ring the bell every time! It is intoxication— 
but not of aguardiente. Look! I have long 
time an ancestor of whom is a pretty story, 
One day in church he have seen a young girl 
—a mere peasant girl—pass to the confes. 
sional. He look her in her eye, he stagger, 
—here Enriquez wobbled pantomimically into 
the road,—«he fall!» —he would have suited 
the action to the word if I had not firmly 
held him up. «They have take him home, 
where he have remain without his clothes, 
and have dance and sing. But it was the 
drunkenness of lofe. And, look you, thee § 
village girl is a nothing, not even pretty. The 
name of my ancestor was—» 

« Don Quixote de la Mancha,» I suggested 
maliciously. «I suspected as much. Come 
along. That will do.» 

« My ancestor’s name,» continued Enriquez, 
gravely, «was Antonio Hermenegildo de Sal- 
vatierra, which is not the same. Thees Don 
Quixote of whom you speak exist not at ally 

« Never mind. Only, for heaven’s sake, as 
we are nearing the house, don’t make a fool 
of yourself again.» 

It was a wonderful moonlight night. The 
deep redwood porch of the Mannersley par- 
sonage, under the shadow of a great oak, —the 
largest in the Encinal, —was diapered in black 
and silver. As the women stepped upon the 
porch their shadows were silhouetted against 
the door. Miss Mannersley paused for an in- 
stant, and turned to give a last look at the 
beauty of the night as Jocasta entered. Her 
glance fell upon us as we passed. She nodded 
carelessly and unaffectedly to me, but as she 
recognized Enriquez she looked a little longer 
at him with her previous cold and invincible 
curiosity. To my horror Enriquez began in- 
stantly to affect a slight tremulousnessof gait 
and a difficulty of breathing; but I gripped 
his arm savagely, and managed to get him 
past the house as the door closed finally on 
the young lady. 

« You do not comprehend, friend Pancho, 
he said gravely, « but those eye in their glass 
are as the espejo ustorio, the burning mirror. 
They burn, they consume me here like paper. 
Let us affix to ourselves thees tree. She will, 
without doubt, appear at her window. We 
shall salute her for -night.» 

« We will do not of the kind,» I said 
sharply. Finding that I was determined, he 
permitted me to lead him away. I was de 
lighte otice, however, that he had in 
dicated window which I knew was the 
minister's study, and that he bedrooms 
werefin the rear of the house, this later it 
cident was probaly not overseen by the 
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young lady or the servant. But I did not 
part from Enriquez until I saw him safely 
back to the sala, where I left him sipping 
chocolate, his arm alternating around the 
waists of his two previous partners in a de- 
lightful Arcadian and childlike simplicity, 
and an apparent utter forgetfulness of Miss 
Mannersley. 

The fandangos were usually held on Satur- 
day night, and the next day, being Sunday, 
I missed Enriquez; but as he was a devout 
Catholic I remembered that he was at mass 
in the morning, and possibly at the bull-fight 
at San Antonio in the afternoon. But I was 
somewhat surprised on the Monday morn- 
ing following, as I was crossing the plaza, to 
have my arm taken by the Rev. Mr. Manners- 
ley in the nearest approach to familiarity 
that was consistent with the reserve of this 
eminent divine. I looked at him inquiringly. 
Although scrupulously correct in attire, his 
features always had a singular resemblance 
to the national caricature known as « Uncle 
Sam,» but with the humorous expression left 
out. Softly stroking his goatee with three 
fingers, he began condescendingly: « You are, 
I think, more or less familiar with the char- 
acteristics and customs of the Spanish as 
exhibited by the settlers here.» A thrill of 
apprehension went through me. Had he heard 
of Enriquez’s proceedings? Had Miss Man- 
nersley cruelly betrayed him to her uncle? 
«I have not given that attention myself to 
their language and social peculiarities,» he 
continued, with a large wave of the hand, «be- 
ing much occupied with a study of their re- 
ligious beliefs and superstitions [it struck 
me that this was apt to be a common fault of 
people of the Mannersley type]; but I have 
refrained from a personal discussion of them; 
on the contrary, I have held somewhat broad 
views on the subject of their remarkable mis- 
sionary work, and have suggested a scheme of 
codperation with them, quite independent of 
doctrinal teaching, to my brethren of other 
Protestant Christian sects. These views | first 
incorporated in a sermon last Sunday week, 
which I am told has created considerable at- 
tention.» He stopped and coughed slightly. 
[have not yet heard from any of the Roman 
clergy, but I am led to believe that my remarks 
were not ungrateful to Catholics generally.» 

I was relieved, although still in some won- 
der why, he should address me on this topic. 
I had a vague remembrance of ha¥ing heard 
that he had said something on Sunday which 
had offended some Puritans of his flock, but 
nothing more. He’ ed: «1 have just said 
that I was unacqu with the chardcter- 
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istics of the Spanish-American race. I pre- 
sume, however, they have the impulsiveness 
of their Latin origin. They gesticulate—eh ? 
They express their gratitude, their joy, their 
affection, their emotions generally, by spas- 
modic movements? They naturally dance— 
sing—eh?» A horrible suspicion crossed my 
mind; I could only stare helplessly at him. 
«I see,» he said graciously; «perhaps it is 
a somewhat general question. I will explain 
myself. A rather singular occurrence hap- 
pened to me the other night. I had returned 
from visiting a parishioner, and was alone in 
my study, reviewing my sermon for the next 
day. It must have been quite late before | 
concluded, for I distinctly remember my niece 
had returned with her servant fully an hour 
before. Presently I heard the sounds of a 
musical instrument in the road, with the ac- 
cents of some one singing or rehearsing some 
metrical composition in words that, although 
couched in a language foreign to me, in ex- 
pression and modulation gave me the impres- 
sion of being distinctly adulatory. For some 
little time, in the greater preoccupation of 
my task, I paid little attention to the per- 
formance; but its persistency at length drew 
me in no mere idle curiosity to the window. 
From thence, standing in my dressing-gown, 
and believing myself unperceived, I noticed 
under the large oak in the roadside the fig- 
ure of a young man, who, by the imperfect 
light, appeared to be of Spanish extraction. 
But I evidently miscalculated my own invisi- 
bility; for he moved rapidly forward as I came 
to the window, and in a series of the most ex- 
traordinary pantomimic gestures saluted me. 
Beyond my experience of a few Greek plays 
in earlier days, I confess I am not an adept 
in the understanding of gesticulation; but it 
struck me that the various phases of grati- 
tude, fervor, reverence, and exaltation were 
successively portrayed. He placed his hands 
upon his head, his heart, and even clasped 
them together in this manner.» To my conster- 
nation the reverend gentleman here imitated 
Enriquez’s most extravagant pantomime. «1 
am willing to confess,» he continued, « that 
I was singularly moved by them, as well as 
by the highly creditable and Christian in- 
terest that evidently produced them. At last 
I opened the window. Leaning out, I told him 
that I regretted that the lateness of the hour 
prevented any further response from me than 
a grateful though hurried acknowledgment 
of his praiseworthy emotion, but that I should 
be glad to see him for a few moments in the 
vestry before service the next day, or at early 
candle-light, before the meeting of the Bible 
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class. I told him that as my sole purpose had 
been the creation of an evangelical brother- 
hood and the exclusion of merely doctrinal 
views, nothing could be more gratifying to 
me than his spontaneous and unsolicited tes- 
timony to my motives. He appeared for an in- 
stant to be deeply affected, and, indeed, quite 
overcome with emotion, and then gracefully 
retired, with some agility and a slight salta- 
tory movement.» 

He paused. A sudden and overwhelming 
idea took possession of me, and I looked im- 
pulsively into his face. Was it possible that 
for once Enriquez’s ironical extravagance 
had been understood, met, and vanquished 
by a master hand? But the Rev. Mr. Man- 
nersley’s self-satisfied face betrayed no am- 
biguity or lurking humor. He was evidently 
in earnest; he had complacently accepted for 
himself the abandoned Enriquez’s serenade to 
his niece. I felt a hysterical desire to laugh, 
but it was checked by my companion’s next 
words. 

«I informed my niece of the occurrence 
in the morning at breakfast. She had not 
heard anything of the strange performance, 
but she agreed with me as to its undoubted 
origin in a grateful recognition of my liberal 
efforts toward his coreligionists. It was she, 
in fact, who suggested that your knowledge 
of these people might corroborate my im- 
pressions.» 

I was dumfounded. Had Miss Mannersley, 
who must have recognized Enriquez’s hand in 
this, concealed the fact in a desire to shield 
him? But this was so inconsistent with her 
utter indifference to him, except as a gro- 
tesque study, that she would have been more 
likely to tell her uncle all about his pre- 
vious performance. Nor could it be that she 
wished to conceal her visit to the fandango. 
She was far too independent for that, and it 
was even possible that the reverend gentle- 
man, in his desire to know more of Enriquez’s 
compatriots, would not have objected. In my 
confusion I meekly added my conviction to 
hers, congratulated him upon his evident suc- 
cess, and slipped away. But I was burning 
with a desire to see Enriquez and know all. 
He was imaginative, but not untruthful. Un- 
fortunately, I learned that he was just then 
following one of his erratic impulses, and had 
gone to a rodeo at his cousin’s, in the foot- 
hills, where he was alternately exercising his 
horsemanship in catching and breaking wild 
cattle, and delighting his relatives with his 
incomparable grasp of the American lam 
guage and customs, and of the airs of a young 
man of fashion. Then my thoughts recurred 
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to Miss Mannersley. Had she really been ob 
livious that night to Enriquez’s serenade? | 
resolved to find out, if I could, without be 
traying Enriquez. Indeed, it was possible, 
after all, that it might not have been he. 

Chance favored me. The next evening | 
was at a party where Miss Mannersley, by rea- 
son of her position and quality, was a distin. 
guished—I had almost written a popular— 
guest. But, as I have formerly stated, al. 
though the youthful fair of the Encinal were 
flattered by her casual attentions, and secretly 
admired her superior style and aristocratic 
calm, they were more or less uneasy under the 
dominance of her intelligence and education, 
and were afraid to attempt either confidence 
or familiarity. They were also singularly jeal- 
ous of her, for although the average young 
man was equally afraid of her cleverness and 
candor, he was not above paying a tremulow 
and timid court to her for its effect upon her 
humbler sisters. This evening she was sur- 
rounded by her usual satellites, including, of 
course, the local notables and special guests 
of distinction. She had been discussing, | 
think, the existence of glaciers on Mount 
Shasta with a spectacled geologist, and had 
participated with charming frankness in 4 
conversation on anatomy with the local doctor 
and a learned professor, when she was asked 
to take a seat at the piano. She played with 
remarkable skill and wonderful precision, but 
coldly and brilliantly. As she sat there in her 
subdued but perfectly fitting evening dress, 
her regular profile and short but slender neck 
firmly set upon her high shoulders, exhaling 
an atmosphere of refined puritanism and pro- 
vocative intelligence, the utter incongruity of 
Enriquez’s extravagant attentions if ironical, 
and their equal hopelessness if not, seemed 
to me plainer than ever. What had this well 
poised, coldly observant spinster to do with 
that quaintly ironic ruffler, that romantic 
cynic, that rowdy Don Quixote, that impossi- 
ble Enriquez? Presently she ceased playing. 
Her slim, narrow slipper, revealing her thin 
ankle, remained upon the pedal; her delicate 
fingers were resting idly on the keys; her 
head was slightly thrown back, and her nar- 
row eyebrows prettily knit toward the ceiling 
in an effort of memory. 

«Something of Chopin’s,»» suggested the 
geologist, ardently. 

«That exquisite sonata!» pleaded the doc 
tor. 

«Suthin’ of Rubinstein. Heard him once, 
said a gentleman of Siskiyou. «He just made 
that pianner get up and howl. Play Rube.» 

She shook her iggd with parted lips and 
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a slight touch of girlish coquetry in her 
manner. Then her fingers suddenly dropped 
upon the keys with a glassy tinkle; there were 
a few quick pizzicato chords, down went the 
low pedal with a monotonous strumming, and 
she presently began to hum to herself. I 
started,—as well I might,—for I recognized 
one of Enriquez’s favorite and most extrav- 
agant guitar solos. It was audacious; it was 
barbaric; it was, I fear, vulgar. As I remem- 
bered it, —as he sang it, —it recounted the ad- 
ventures of one Don Francisco, a provincial 
gallant and roisterer of the most objection- 
able type. It had one hundred and four verses, 
which Enriquez never spared me. I shud- 
dered as in a pleasant, quiet voice the correct 
Miss Mannersley warbled in musical praise of 
the pellejo, or wine-skin, and a eulogy of the 
dice-box came caressingly from her thin red 
lips. But the company was far differently 
affected: the strange, wild air and wilder ac- 
companiment were evidently catching; people 
moved toward the piano; somebody whistled 
the air from a distant corner; even the faces 
of the geologist and doctor brightened. 

«A tarantella, I presume?» blandly sug- 
gested the doctor. 

Miss Mannersley stopped, and rose care- 
lessly from the piano. «It is a Moorish gipsy 
song of the fifteenth century,» she said dryly. 

«It seemed sorter familiar, too,» hesitated 
one of the young men, timidly, «like as if— 
don’t you know ?—you had without knowing 
it, don’t you know ? »— he blushed slightly — 
«sorter picked it up somewhere.» 

«I «picked it up, as you call it, in the col- 
lection of medieval manuscripts of the Har- 
vard Library, and copied it,» returned Miss 
Mannersley, coldly, as she turned away. 

But I was not inclined to let her off so 
easily. I presently made my way to her side. 
«Your uncle was complimentary enough to 
consult me as to the meaning of the appear- 
ance of a certain exuberant Spanish visitor at 
his house the other night.» I looked into her 
brown eyes, but my own slipped off her vel- 
vety pupils without retaining anything. Then 
she reinforced her gaze with a pince-nez, and 
said carelessly: 

«Qh, it’s you? Howare you? Well, could 

you give him any information ? » 
_ «Only generally,» I returned, still looking 
into her eyes. «These people are impulsive. 
The Spanish blood is a mixture of gold and 
quicksilver.» 

She smiled slightly. «That reminds me 
of your volatile friend. He was mercurial 
enough, certainly. Is he still dancing?» 

“And singing sometimes,» I responded 
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pointedly. But she only added casually, «A 
singular creature,» without exhibiting the 
least consciousness, and drifted away, leav- 
ing me none the wiser. I felt that Enriquez 
alone could enlighten me. I must see him. 

I did, but not in the way I expected. There 
was a bull-fight at San Antonio the next 
Saturday afternoon, the usual Sunday per- 
formance being changed in deference to the 
Sabbatical habits of the Americans. An ad- 
ditional attraction was offered in the shape 
of a bull and bear fight, also a concession to 
American taste, which had voted the bull- 
fight «slow,» and had averred that the bull 
«did not get a fair show.» I am glad that I 
am able to spare the reader the usual realis- 
tic horrors, for in the Californian perform- 
ances there was very little of the brutality 
that distinguished this function in the mo- 
ther country. The horses were not miserable, 
worn-out hacks, but young and alert mus- 
tangs; and the display of horsemanship by the 
picadors was not only wonderful, but secured 
an almost absolute safety to horse and rider. 
I never saw a horse gored; although unskilful 
riders were sometimes thrown in wheeling 
quickly to avoid the bull’s charge, they gen- 
erally regained their animals without injury. 

The Plaza de Toros was reached through 
the decayed and tile-strewn outskirts of an 
old Spanish village. It was a rudely built, oval 
amphitheater, with crumbling, whitewashed 
adobe walls, and roofed only over portions 
of the gallery reserved for the provincial 
« notables,» but now occupied by a few shop- 
keepers and their wives, with a sprinkling of 
American travelers and ranchmen. The im- 
palpable adobe-dust of the arena was being 
whirled into the air by the strong onset of the 
afternoon trade-winds, which happily, how- 
ever, helped also to dissipate a reek of garlic, 
and the acrid fumes of cheap tobacco, rolled 
in corn-husk cigarettes. I was leaning over 
the second barrier, waiting for the meager 
and circus-like procession to enter with the 
keys of the bull-pen, when my attention was 
attracted to a movement in the reserved gal- 
lery. A lady and gentleman of a quality that 
was evidently unfamiliar to the rest-of the 
audience were picking their way along the 
rickety benches to a front seat. I recognized 
the geologist with some surprise, and the lady 
he was leading with still greater astonish- 
ment. For it was Miss Mannersley, in her pre- 
cise, well-fitting walking-costume—a mono- 
tone of sober color among the party-colored 
audience. 

However, I was perhaps less surprised than 
the audience, for 1 was not only becoming as 
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accustomed to the young girl’s vagaries as | 
had been to Enriquez’s extravagance; but I 
was also satisfied that her uncle might have 
given her permission to come, as a recog- 
nition of the Sunday concession of the man- 
agement, as well as to conciliate his supposed 
Catholic friends. I watched her sitting there 
until the first bull had entered, and, after a 
rather brief play with the picadors and ban- 
derilleros, was despatched. At the moment 
when the matador approached the bull with 
his lethal weapon I was not sorry for an ex- 
cuse to glance at Miss Mannersley. Her hands 
were in her lap, her head slightly bent forward 
over her knees. I fancied that she, too, had 
dropped her eyes before the brutal situation; 
to my horror I saw that she had a drawing- 
book in her hand, and was actually sketching it. 
I turned my eyesin preference to the dying bull. 

The second animal led out for this ingen- 
ious slaughter was, however, more sullen, 
uncertain, and discomposing to his butchers. 
He accepted the irony of a trial with gloomy, 
suspicious eyes, and he declined the chal- 
lenge of whirling and insulting picadors. He 
bristled with banderillas like a hedgehog, but 
remained with his haunches backed against 
the barrier, at times almost hidden in the fine 
dust raised by the monotonous stroke of his 
sullenly pawing hoof—his one dull, heavy 
protest. A vague uneasiness had infected 
his adversaries; the picadors held aloof, the 
banderilleros skirmished at a safe distance. 
The audience resented only the indecision of 
the bull. Galling epithets were flung at him, 
followed by cries of « Espada!» and, curving 
his elbow under his short cloak, the matador, 
with his flashing blade in hand, advanced and 
—stopped. The bull remained motionless. 

For at that moment a heavier gust of wind 
than usual swept down upon the arena, lifted 
a suffocating cloud of dust, and whirled it 
around the tiers of benches and balcony, and 
for a moment seemed to stop the perform- 
ance. I heard an exclamation from the geol- 
ogist, who had risen to his feet. I fancied 
I heard even a faint cry from Miss Manners- 
ley; but the next moment, as the dust was 
slowly-settling, we saw a sheet of paper in 
the air, that had been caught up in this brief 
cyclone, dropping, dipping from side to side 
on uncertain wings, until it slowly descended 
in the very midde of the arena. It was a leaf 
from Miss Mannersley’s sketch-book, the one 
on which she had been sketching. 

In the pause that followed it seemed to be 
the one object that at last excited the bull’s 
growing but tardy ire. He glanced at it 
with murky, distended eyes; he snorted at it 


with vague yet troubled fury. Whether he 
detected his own presentment in Miss Man- 
nersley’s sketch, or whether he recognized it 
as an unknown and unfamiliar treachery in 
his surroundings, I could not conjecture; for 
the next moment the matador, taking advan- 
tage of the bull’s concentration, with a com- 
placent leer at the audience, advanced toward 
the paper. But at that instant a young man 
cleared the barrier into the arena with a 
single bound, shoved the matador to one side, 
caught up the paper, turned toward the bal- 
cony and Miss Mannersley with a gesture of 
apology, dropped gaily before the bull, knelt 
down before him with an exaggerated humil- 
ity, and held up the drawing as if for his 
inspection. A roar of applause broke from 
the audience, a cry of warning and exaspera- 
tion from the attendants, as the goaded bull 
suddenly charged the stranger. But he sprang 
to one side with great dexterity, made a cour- 
teous gesture to the matador as if passing 
the bull over to him, and, still holding the pa- 
per in his hand, releaped the barrier, and re- 
joined the audience in safety. I did not wait 
to see the deadly, dominant thrust with which 
the matador received the charging bull; my 
eyes were following the figure now bounding 
up the steps to the balcony, where with an 
exaggerated salutation he laid the drawing 
in Miss Mannersley’s lap and vanished. There 
was no mistaking that thin, lithe form, the 
narrow black mustache, and gravely dancing 
eyes. The audacity of conception, the extrav- 
agance of execution, the quaint irony of the 
sequel, could belong to no one but Enriquez. 

I hurried up to her as the six yoked mules 
dragged the carcass of the bull away. She 
was placidly putting up her book, the un- 
moved focus of a hundred eager and curious 
eyes. She smiled slightly as she saw me. «1 
was just telling Mr. Briggs what an extraor- 
dinary creature it was, and how you knew 
him. He must have had great experience to 
do that sort of thing so cleverly and safely. 
Does he do it often? Of course, not just that. 
But does he pick up cigars and things that | 
see they throw to the matador? Does he be- 
long to the management? Mr. Briggs thinks 
the whole thing was a feint to distract the 
bull,» she added, with a wicked glance at the 
geologist, who, I fancied, looked disturbed. 

«I am afraid,» I said dryly, «that his act 
was as unpremeditated and genuine as it was 
unusual.» : 

« Why afraid ? » 

It was a matter-of-fact question, but I in- 
stantly saw my mistake. What right had I to 
assume that Enriquez’s attentions were any 
































more genuine than her own easy indifference; 
and if I suspected that they were, was it fair 
in me to give my friend away to this heartless 
coquette? «You are not very gallant,» she 
said, with a slight laugh, as I was hesitating, 
and turned away with her escort before I 
could frame a reply. But at least Enriquez 
was now accessible, and I should gain some 
information from him. I knew where to find 
him, unless he were still lounging about the 
building, intent upon more extravagance; but 
I waited until I saw Miss Mannersley and 
Briggs depart without further interruption. 

The hacienda of Ramon Saltillo, Enriquez’s 
cousin, was on the outskirts of the village. 
When I arrived there I found Enriquez’s pinto 
mustang steaming in the corral, and, although 
I was momentarily delayed by the servants at 
the gateway, I was surprised to find Enriquez 
himself lying languidly on his back in a ham- 
mock in the patio. His arms were hanging 
down listlessly on each side as if in the great- 
est prostration, yet I could not resist the im- 
pression that the rascal had only just got into 
the hammock when he heard of my arrival. 

« You have arrive, friend Pancho, in time,» 
he said in accents of exaggerated weakness. 
«I am absolutely exhaust. lam bursted, caved 
in, kerflummoxed. I have behold you, my 
friend, at the barrier. I speak not, I make no 
sign at the first, because I was on fire; I speak 
not at the feenish—for I am exhaust.» 

«I see; the bull made it lively for you.» 

He instantly bounded up in the hammock. 
«The bull! Caramba! Not a thousand bulls! 
And thees one, look you, was a craven. I snap 
my fingers over his horn; I roll my cigarette 
under his nose.» 

« Well, then—what was it?» 

He instantly lay down again, pulling up the 
sides of the hammock. Presently his voice 
came from its depths, appealing in hollow 
tones to the sky. « He asks me—thees friend 
of my soul, thees brother of my life, thees 
Pancho that I lofe—what it was? He would 
that I should tell him why I am game in the 
legs, why I shake in the hand, crack in the 
voice, and am generally wipe out! And yet he, 
my pardner—thees Francisco—know that I 
have seen the mees from Boston! That I have 
gaze into the eye, touch the hand, and for the 
instant possess the picture that hand have 
drawn! It was a sublime picture, Pancho,» 
he said, sitting up again suddenly, « and have 
kill the bull before our friend Pepe’s sword 
have touch even the bone of hees back and 
make finish of him.» 

«Look here, Enriquez,» I said bluntly, 
«have you been serenading that girl?» 
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He shrugged his shoulders without the 
least embarrassment, and said: «Ah, yes. 
What would you? It is of a necessity.» 

« Well,» I retorted, «then you ought to 
know that her uncle took it all to himself— 
thought you some grateful Catholic pleased 
with his religious tolerance.» 

He did not even smile. «Bueno,» he said 
gravely. « That make something, too. In thees 
affair it is well to begin with the duenna. He 
is the duenna.» 

« And,» I went on relentlessly, « her escort 
told her just now that your exploit in the 
bull-ring was only a trick to divert the bull, 
suggested by the management.» 

«Bah! her escort is a geologian. Natur- 
ally, she is to him as a stone.» 

I would have continued, but a peon inter- 
rupted us at this moment with a sign to En- 
riquez, who leaped briskly from the hammock, 
bidding me wait his return from a messenger 
in the gateway. 

Still unsatisfied of mind, I waited, and sat 
down in the hammock that Enriquez had 
quitted. A scrap of paper was lying in its 
meshes, which at first appeared to be of the 
kind from which Enriquez rolled his cigar- 
ettes; but as I picked it up to throw it away, 
I found it was of much firmer and stouter 
material. Looking at it more closely, I was 
surprised to recognize it as a piece of the 
tinted drawing-paper torn off the «block» 
that Miss Mannersley.had used. It had been 
deeply creased at right angles as if it had 
been folded; it looked as if it might have been 
the outer half of a sheet used for a note. 

It might have been a trifling circumstance, 
but it greatly excited my curiosity. I knew 
that he had returned the sketch to Miss Man- 
nersley, for I had seen it in her hand. Had 
she given him another? And if so, why had 
it been folded to the destruction of the draw- 
ing? Or was it part of a note which he had 
destroyed? In the first impulse of discovery 
I walked quickly with it toward the gateway 
where Enriquez had disappeared, intending to 
restore it to him. He was just outside talk- 
ing with a young girl. I started, for it was 
Jocasta— Miss Mannersley’s maid. 

With this added discovery came that sense 
of uneasiness and indignation with which we 
illogically are apt to resent the withholding 
of a friend’s confidence, even in matters con- 
cerning only himself. It was no use for me to 
reason that it was no business of mine, that 
he was right in keeping a secret that con- 
cerned another—and a lady; but I was afraid 
I was even more meanly resentful because 
the discovery quite upset my theory of his 
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conduct and of Miss Mannersley’s attitude 
toward him. I continued to walk on to the 
gateway, where I bade Enriquez a hurried 
good-by, alleging the sudden remembrance of 
another engagement, but without appearing 
to recognize the girl, who was moving away, 
when, to my further discomfiture, the rascal 
stopped me with an appealing wink, threw 
his arms around my neck, whispered hoarsely 
in my ear, « Ah! you see—you comprehend— 
but you are the mirror of discretion!» and 
returned to Jocasta. But whether this meant 
that he had received a message from Miss 


_Mannersley, or that he was trying to suborn 


her maid to carry one, was still uncertain. 
He was capable of either. 

During the next two or three weeks I saw 
him frequently; but as I had resolved to try 
the effect of ignoring Miss Mannersley in our 
conversation, | gathered little further of their 
relations, and, to my surprise, after one or 
two characteristic extravagances of allusion, 
Enriquez dropped the subject, too. Only one 
afternoon, as we were parting, he said care- 
lessly: « My friend, you are going to the casa 
of Mannersley to-night. I too have the honor 
of the invitation. But you will be my Mercury 
—my Leporello—you will take of me a nfes- 
sage to thees Mees Boston, that I am crushed, 
desolated, protraste, and flabbergasted —that 
I cannot arrive, for I have of that night to sit 
up with the grandaunt of my brother-in-law, 
who has a quinsy to the death. It is sad.» 

This was the first indication I had received 
of Miss Mannersley’s advances. I was equally 
surprised at Enriquez’s refusal. 

«Nonsense!» I said bluntly. « Nothing 
keeps you from going.» 

«My friend,» returned Enriquez, with a 
sudden lapse into languishment that seemed 
to make him absolutely infirm, «it is every- 
thing that shall restrain me. Iam not strong. 
I shall become weak of the knee and tremble 
under the eye of Mees Boston. I shall pre- 
cipitate myself to the geologian by the throat. 
Ask me another conundrum that shall be 
easy.» 

He seemed idiotically inflexible, and did not 
go. But I did. I found Miss Mannersley ex- 
quisitely dressed and looking singularly ani- 
mated and pretty. The lambent glow of her 
inscrutable eye as she turned toward me 
might have been flattering but for my uneasi- 
ness in regard to Enriquez. I delivered his 
excuses as naturally as I could. She stiffened 
for an instant, and seemed an inch higher. 
«I am so sorry,» she said at last in a level 
voice. «I thought he would have been so 
amusing. Indeed, I had hoped we might try 





an old Moorish dance together which I have 
found and was practising.» 

«He would have been delighted, I know. 
It’s a great pity he did n’t come with me,» I 
said quickly; « but,» I could not help adding, 
with emphasis on her own words, « he is such 
an (extraordinary creature, you know.» 

«I see nothing extraordinary in his devo- 
tion to an aged relative,» returned Miss Man- 
nersley, quietly, as she turned away, « except 
that it justifies my respect for his character.» 

I do not know why I did not relate this to 
him. Possibly I had given up trying to under- 
stand them; perhaps I was beginning to have 
an idea that he could take care of himself. 
But I wassomewhat surprised a few days later 
when, after asking me to go with him to a 
rodeo at his uncle’s, he added composedly, 
« You will meet Mees Boston.» 

I stared, and but for his manner would 
have thought it part of his extravagance. For 
the rodeo—a yearly chase of wild cattle for 
the purpose of lassoing and branding them— 
was a rather brutal affair, and purely a man’s 
function; it was also a family affair—a prop- 
erty stock-taking of the great Spanish cattle- 
owners—and strangers, particularly Amer- 
icans, found it difficult to gain access to its 
mysteries and. the festa that followed. 

«But how did she get ane invitation?» I 
asked. « You did not dare to ask—» I began. 

« My friend,» said Enriquez, with a singular 
deliberation, « the great and respectable Bos- 
ton herself, and her serene, venerable oncle, 
and other Boston magnificos, have of a truth 
done me the inexpressible honor to solicit of 
my degraded, papistical oncle that she shall 
come—that she shall of her own superior eye 
behold the barbaric customs of our race.» 

His tone and manner were so peculiar that! 
stepped quickly before him, laid my hands on 
his shoulders, and looked down into his face. 
But the actual devil which I now for the first 
time saw in his eyes went out of them sud- 
denly, and he relapsed again in affected lan- 
guishment in his chair. «I shall be there, 
friend Pancho,» he said, with a preposterous 
gasp. «I shall nerve my arm to lasso the bull, 
and tumble him before her at her feet. I shall 
throw the ‘buck-jump? mustang at the same 
sacred spot. I shall pluck for her the buried 
chicken at full speed from the ground, and 
present it to her. You shall see it, friend 
Pancho. I shall be there.» 

He was as good as his word. When Don 
Pedro Amador, his uncle, installed Miss Man- 
nersley, with Spanish courtesy, on a raised 
platform in the long valley where the rodeo 
took place, the gallant Enriquez selected a 
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bull from the frightened and galloping herd, 
and, cleverly isolating him from the band, 
lassoed his hind legs, and threw him exactly 
before the platform where Miss Mannersley 
was seated. It was Enriquez who caught the 
unbroken mustang, sprang from his own sad- 
dle to the bare back of his captive, and with 
only the lasso for a bridle, halted him on rigid 
haunches at Miss Mannersley’s feet. It was 
Enriquez who, in the sports that followed, 
leaned from his saddle at full speed, caught 
up the chicken buried to its head in the sand 
without wringing its neck, and tossed it un- 
harmed and fluttering toward his mistress. As 
for her, she wore the same look of animation 
that I had seen in her face at our previous 
meeting. Although she did not bring her 
sketch-book with her, as at the bull-fight, she 
did not shrink from the branding of the cattle, 
which took place under her very eyes. 

Yet I had never seen her and Enriquez to- 
gether; they had never, to my actual know- 
ledge, even exchanged words. And now, al- 
though she was the guest of his uncle, his 
duties seemed to keep him in the field, and 
apart from her. Nor, as far as I could de- 
tect, did either apparently make any effort 
to have it otherwise. The peculiar circum- 
stance seemed to attract no attention from 
any one else. But for what I alone knew—or 
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thought I knew—of their actual relations, | 
should have thought them strangers. 

But I felt certain that the festa which took 
place in the broad patio of Don Pedro’s casa 
would bring them together. And later in 
the evening, as we were all sitting on the 
veranda watching the dancing of the Mexi- 
can women, whose white-flounced sayas were 
monotonously rising and falling to the strains 
of two melancholy harps, Miss Mannersley re- 
joined us from the house. She seemed to be 
utterly absorbed and abstracted in the bar- 
baric dances, and scarcely moved as she leaned 
over the railing with her cheek resting on her 
hand. Suddenly she arose with a little cry. 

« What is it?» asked two or three. 

« Nothing—only | have lost my fan.» She 
had risen, and was looking abstractedly on 
the floor. 

Half a dozen men jumped to their feet. 
«Let me fetch it,» they said. 

«No; thank you. | think I know where 
it is, and will go for it myself.» She was 
moving away. 

But Don Pedro interposed with Spanish 
gravity. Such a thing was not to be heard of 
in his casa. If the senorita would not permit 
him, an old man, to go for it, it must be 
brought by Enriquez, her cavalier of the day. 

But Enriquez was not to be found. | glanced 
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at Miss Mannersley’s somewhat disturbed face, 
and begged her to let me fetch it. I thought I 
saw a flush of relief come into her pale cheek 
as she said, in a lower voice, «On the stone 
seat in the garden.» 

I hurried away, leaving Don Pedro still pro- 
testing. I knew the gardens, and the stone 
seat at an angle of the wall, not a dozen yards 
from the casa. The moon shone full upon it. 
There, indeed, lay the little gray-feathered 
fan. But close beside it, also, lay the crum- 
pled, black, gold-embroidered riding-gauntlet 
that Enriquez had worn at the rodeo. 

I thrust it hurriedly into my pocket, and 
ran back. As I passed through the gateway 
I asked a peon to send Enriquez to me. The 
man stared. Did I not know that Don En- 
riquez had ridden away two minutes ago? 

When I reached the veranda, I handed 
the fan to Miss Mannersley without a word. 
« Bueno,» said Don Pedro, gravely; «it is as 
well. There shall be no bones broken over the 
getting of it, for Enriquez, I hear, has had to 
return to the Encinal this very evening.» 

Miss Mannersley retired early. I did not in- 
form her of my discovery, nor did I seek in 
any way to penetrate her secret. There was 
no doubt that she and Enriquez had been to- 
gether, perhaps not for the first time; but 
what was the result of their interview? From 
the young girl’s demeanor, and Enriquez’s hur- 
ried departure, I could only fear the worst for 
him. Had he been tempted into some further 
extravagance and been angrily rebuked, or 
had he avowed a real passion concealed under 
his exaggerated mask and been deliberately 
rejected? I tossed uneasily half the night, 
following in my dreams my poor friend’s 
hurrying hoof-beats, and ever starting from 
my sleep at what I thought was the sound of 
galloping hoofs. 

I rose early, and lounged into the patio; 
but others were there before me, and a small 


group of Don Pedro’s family were excitedly 
discussing something, and I fancied they 
turned away awkwardly and consciously as I 
approached. There was an air of indefinite 
uneasiness everywhere. A strange fear came 
over me with the chill of the early morning 
air. Had anything happened to Enriquez? | 
had always looked upon his extravagance as 
part of his playful humor. Could it be pos- 
sible that under the sting of rejection he 
had made his grotesque threat of languish- 
ing effacement real? Surely Miss Mannersley 
would know or suspect something, if it were 
the case. 

I approached one of the Mexican women 
and asked if the senorita had risen. The 
woman started, and looked covertly round be- 
fore she replied. Did not Don Pancho know 
that Miss Mannersley and her maid had not 
slept in their beds that night, but had gone, 
none knew where? 

For an instant I felt an appalling sense of 
my own responsibility in this suddenly serious 
situation, and hurried after the retreating 
family group. But as I entered the corridor 
a vaquero touched me on the shoulder. He 
had evidently just dismounted, and was cov- 
ered with the dust of the road. He handed 
me a note written in pencil on a leaf from 
Miss Mannersley’s sketch-book. It was in En- 
riquez’s hand, and his signature was followed 
by his most extravagant rubric. 


FRIEND, Pancho: When you read this line 
you shall of a possibility think I am no more. 
That is where you shall slip up, my little 
brother! I am much more—I am two times 
as much, for I have marry Miss Boston. At 
the Mission Church, at five of the morning, 
sharp! No ecards shall be left! I kiss the hand 
of my venerable uncle-in-law. You shall say 
to him that we fly to the South wilderness as 
the combined evangelical missionary to the 
heathen! Miss Boston herself say this. Ta-ta! 
How are you now? Yourown ENRIQUEZ. 


Bret Harte. 
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] ing over St. pont s ‘all day pero 
”@ and a stream of sunlight came 
down. It found its way particu- 
larly into the wide court framed 
on three sides by the great, straggling build- 
ing, and the young grass and new verdure 
there lighted up gaily. All the life of St. 
Anne’s throbbed out its daily beats about 
this court. The long, monotonous fagade 
on the other side turned merely a lifeless 
mask to the highway, but back here con- 
centered the physical, mental, and spiritual 
reasons of its being. Here black-veiled, white- 
banded nuns flitted to and fro all day; girl- 
students played or took their promenade 
at intervals; the kitchens gave out their 
odors; the class-rooms and music-halls their 
jargon of sounds; the chapel its prayer and 
hymn. The sun might stream out over all the 
thousand acres that St. Anne’s kept between 
itself and a crowding, curious world, and it 
would mean nothing special. But such part 
of his gift as fell into the court became a 
matter of personal concern; so that, though 
the place was vacant for the moment, the 
sudden brightening there was an invitation 
sure of prompt acceptance. A door opened be- 
fore long, and Sister Bethlehem stood framed 
in the embrasure, smiling. On her arm en- 
throned, his little yellow curls making a halo 
about his head, sat Emmanuel, smiling too. 
Sister Bethlehem looked young— twenty-four 
perhaps; but it is not easy to read the light 
handwriting of time on the faces of nuns. 
Emmanuel was young likewise — not yet three, 
in fact; and the year was young, hardly well 
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mony of bursting bud and springing blade; 
and, looking out across the sunny court, Sis- 
ter Bethlehem and Emmanuel could see the 
level, fallow meadows, the pastures beyond, 
and, farthest away of all, the tree-fringes 
that marked the river’s line, all thinly veiled 
in green. Even the gray old walls took on 
something of that look by which at the mo- 
ment all of nature’s exteriors betrayed the 
springtime thrill beneath, and life began to 
stir at doors and windows. A demure pro- 
cession of very little girls following Sister 
Josephine along the porch on their way to 
play boiled over at sight of Emmanuel, and, as 
they passed near him, broke ranks to hurl 
themselves upon him with impassioned kisses; 
then, scared, but happy, straggled back into 
line again behind the unsuspecting Sister Jo- 
sephine. All at once, too, the court was filled 
with larger girls promenading in exclusive 
twos with their heads together, exchanging 
the secrets of their mysterious emotions. 
Over on the other side the Reverend Mother 
Ambrose watched the scene from the window 
of her office. Dr. Smith, tramping along the 
porch on his way to his patients in the girls’ 
infirmary, stopped outside her window for his 
daily chat, and found her lost in heavy pre- 
occupation. His eyes followed her gaze till 
they fell on Sister Bethlehem and Emmanuel 
in their doorway opposite, smiling down with 
placid sympathy on the game of fox and geese 
which the little girls were organizing in the 
court. He brightened at the sight. « Ha!» he 
exclaimed, « bring out your Raphael, if you ’ve 
got one. Here ’s the young Madonna.» 
Mother Ambrose smiled in silence. The in- 
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her averse to begin talking. Presently, when 
once she had made a beginning, she would be 
just as averse to leaving off. 

«Pretty sight, is n’t it?» the doctor said. 

Mother Ambrose nodded slowly without 
moving her eyes, and the doctor, falling under 
the spell of her silent mood, stood for some 
minutes studying with her the picture in the 
doorway opposite. Even across the distance 
of the court their keen old sight caught the 
young expression of Sister Bethlehem’s wide- 
open gray eyes, and of her full red lips smil- 
ing with curves too large, perhaps, but very 
winning. The doctor thought that her rosy 
face bloomed with a peculiarly human sort of 
beauty in spite of the spiritual trappings of 
linen bands and black veiling about it, and to 
his irreverent professional imagination her 
tall, generously rounded figure, even though 
so slightly outlined under its loose serge gar- 
ments, was animate with the bounding pulse 
of spring. As he studied her with the beau- 
tiful child on her arm, the jocose intent went 
out of his countenance, and the thought 
which had often irritated him before broke 
out roughly into words. 

« She was n’t made for any of your convents. 
Nature gave all that rich exuberance of life 
for a better purpose.» 

Mother Ambrose found tongue at that. 

«My! my! my! you people of the world!» 
she said, with a playful assumption of despair. 
« You want te keep the best of everything to 
yourselves, and give the screenings to God.» 

«Not a bit of it,» he answered bluntly. 
« Give her to God as much as you like, but not 
after the convent fashion. Look at her,» he 
exclaimed, waving his arm toward her; « just 
look at her! What an ideal mother Sister 
Bethlehem would have made for half a dozen 
men and women of the future! | tell you, 
somebody made an awful blunder when that 
young woman took the veil.» 

«(Goodness knows,» Mother Ambrose de- 
clared suddenly, lowering her voice, and drop- 
ping the air of persistent jocosity she had kept 
till now, «I did what I could to hold her back. 
Nobody was more afraid of a blind sacrifice 
than | was.» She leaned her fat hands on the 
window-sill, and bent toward him confiden- 
tially. «Did n’t I do everything to show her 
what the world she wanted to renounce was 
like? Did n’t I take her traveling with me from 
one end of the country to the other whenever 
I had to visit any of our mission houses—and 
that for three whole years before she went 
into the novitiate?» The doctor threw back 
his tousled gray head, stamped his foot, 
and laughed uproariously, irreverently even. 


Mother Ambrose looked mystified, then hurt. 
They were friends of thirty years’ standing, 
but— 

«I beg your pardon, Reverend Mother, | 
really do,» he exclaimed at last; « but—ha! 
ha! ha!—just imagine what that glimpse of 
the world must have been like, snatched from 
the windows of trains and convents under 
your chaperonage. A very good guide through 
heaven, no doubt; but this old world—don’t 
you see—oh-—ha! ha! ha!» And he doubled 
over in the intensity of his merriment. 

Mother Ambrose liked a joke almost as well 
as her friend. As this one gradually revealed 
itself to her, a gentle commotion set her su- 
perabundant tissues shaking, and after some 
moments of internal development culminated 
in a wheezy laugh. When she could control 
sufficient breath, she said, wiping her eyes: 

« Well, what else could I do? I wanted the 
worst in the world to find some good, religious 
family that I could trust her to for a couple 
of years till she had time to test her voca- 
tion; but—well, you know yourself that was 
no easy matter.» 

« Easy enough, I should think.» 

She smiled out musingly on the gay life in 
the court; then, with an impulse of unusual 
frankness, she came out with a confession. 

«If any mistake was made it was made in 
the beginning. When we found her on the 
doorstep that night,—you remember,—we 
should n’t have kept her. We ought to have 
given her right then to some good mother of 
a family to bring up with her own children. 
It was just the same case over again that we 
had a couple of years ago about Emmanuel. 
The sisters all begged me so to keep the child. 
I told them we were n’t running ‘an orphan 
asylum, but nothing would do, and—well, 
after a while we were all so attached to the 
little thing that we could n’t give her up—» 

« Which—Emmanuel?» the doctor inter- 
rupted with his foolish joke. 

« No; of course not—Sister Bethlehem,» re- 
turned Mother Ambrose, impatient of sense- 
less obstruction, now that she had got fairly 
going. «Several times, while she was a child, 
ladies begged me to let them adopt her; she 
was a pretty thing, and people took to her—» 

«I should say so.» 

« And once | really did come very near giv- 
ing her up. I don’t believe I ever told you 
about it.» She had, time and again; but he 
had not the heart to say so. 

«She was only ten at the time. A good, 
pious woman— very wealthy, too— wanted me 
to give Sister Bethlehem to her, and | had 
about half made up my mind to, when the 
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child herself found it out—and, my, the scene 
there was!» She stopped to laugh silently 
awhile. «You don’t know Sister Bethlehem 
when her affections are crossed.» 

« Aha! don’t I, though!» 

« Well, anyhow, there was never such a time 
before nor since as I had with her that time. 
I never considered the idea again.» 

She looked dreamily across to the doorway 
opposite,—which was only an empty frame 
now, since Sister Bethlehem and Emmanuel 
had vanished somewhere within, —and smiled, 
partly at her own reminiscences, and partly 
because a long habit of benignity had given an 
upward trend to the corners of her mouth. 

«I’m afraid I ’ve spoiled her somewhat, 
giving in to her so often, against my judg- 
ment.» 

She spoke musingly, more to herself than 
to the doctor, and a faint line of perplexity 
showed itself incongruously among the curves 
of her face. The doctor grew complacent at 
the sight. 

«Qh, Sister Bethlehem’s all right,» he said, 
patronizingly—«happy as a bird. That ’s 
not what I ’m complaining about. It’s the 
world you ’ve defrauded—the loss to society.» 

Mother Ambrose brightened. 

«Well, indeed, so far as society is con- 
cerned, there are people enough willing to 
assume the responsibility of replenishing the 
face of the earth—very little to its better- 
ment, in my opinion. It behooves a few of 
us to reserve ourselves to—» 

The doctor tramped off laughing. 

«I won’t be dragged into that discussion 
again,» he called back over his shoulder. 

She watched him across the court till he 
disappeared through an archway near the 
chapel. With him went her habitual smile, and 
in its place the line of perplexity drew itself 
again below the linen band across her faded 
forehead. The doctor did not know it, being 
rather a blunderer, but the conversation had 
been playing very near to the subject of her 
daily anxiety without actually touching it. 

That little rogue of an Emmanuel! It all 
hinged upon him. If he belonged anywhere in 
the academy, —which of course he did not, — 
it was certainly with Sister Josephine and the 
very little girls. What had ever made her let 
Sister Bethlehem have him? A baby tumbling 
about the treasury floor all day, while his nurse 
added columns, or wrote receipts and duns to 
patrons—very foolish, very foolish, of course. 
Allvery easy to see now. But, worst of all, core 
of her trouble, Sister Bethlehem was growing 
more unreasonable about the child every day, 
abandoning herself to a passion which threat- 
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ened wholly to block her progress to that goal 
of self-effacement whither every good nun 
should be painfully toiling. Small effect in- 
deed had the Reverend Mother’s reminders 
that the true religious must wholly die to self 
and to personal affections, the better to live 
for God and for humanity in general. What 
chance had a cold abstraction like that with 
this impulsive soul when set against such a 
temptation as Emmanuel? « However, there 
is one hopeful thing about even our worst 
mistakes,» thought Mother Ambrose, at this 
stage of her unhappy self-communings: « we 
can at least turn about and try to undo them.» 
With that she turned herself about, and set 
out for the treasury room, calling to mind, as 
she went ponderously along the spacious, bare 
corridors, a certain hard purpose which had 
been growing somewhere within her for weeks. 
The time to do a good deed is now. ; 

She loitered on the threshold of the treas- 
ury a moment before entering, perhaps to 
harden her purposea trifle more still. The long 
room, lighted by a row of tall, uncurtained 
windows, stretched away in bare perspective, 
with here and there reflected gleams thrown 
out from the polished floor and the surfaces 
of the severe, scant furniture. A little sister 
with a childish face was busy dusting. She 
had her black serge skirt pinned up, anda blue 
apron tied over all. Down at the farther end 
of the room, near the last window, Sister Jane 
Frances de Chantal, treasurer of the moneys 
of St. Anne’s, sat at her desk over a pile of 
letters. Near that end of the room where 
Mother Ambrose stood looking in, Sister Beth- 
lehem at another desk was adding a long col- 
umn in the ledger before her. Emmanuel sat 
on the floor beside her, carefully protected 
from the bare, cold boards by the skirt of her 
gown, which trailed out scantily under him. 
While Mother Ambrose, unobserved, stood 
watching, he reached up and pulled at Sister 
Bethlehem’s arm, clamoring for her atten- 
tion. She put one hand soothingly on his head, 
while with the other she continued to run her 
pen up the column; to offset his clamor, she 
began to add aloud. Put off so, the baby fell 
to making incoherent confidences to the only 
plaything at hand, the big crucifix at Sister 
Bethlehem’s side. When she had finished the 
column she turned her attention to him, and 
found him pressing his wet kisses on the cold 
surface of the crucifix. With a heart aflame 
she snatched him up. 

«Oh, you angel,» she cried joyously, «ser- 
aph, cherub—was there ever such a darling!» 
Then, catching sight of Mother Ambrose ad- 
vancing heavily into the room, she burst out: 
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« What do you suppose I found him doing, 
Reverend Mother? Kissing my crucifix, act- 
ually.» She fell to frolicking with him, press- 
ing her face down into the folds of his chubby 
neck, and challenging him with laughing pet 
names. Emmanuel laughed back at her,kicked 
up his merry heels, and pulled frantically at 
her veil. The Reverend Mother smiled half 
reluctantly at the gay abandon of their play, 
and the little dusting sister looked on with 
bashful appreciation mixed with wonder. How 
did Sister Bethlehem dare to frolic like that in 
the awful presence of the Reverend Mother? 

«I’m afraid this little man interferes with 
your work, sister,» the Reverend Mother said, 
feeling her way toward her purpose, which all 
of a sudden began in her own mind to take on 
a complexion of cruelty. 

Sister Bethlehem turned a face of piteous 
apprehension upon Mother Ambrose. 

« Oh, dear Reverend Mother, no—really no; 
not in the least. Does he, Sister de Chan- 
tal?» She turned toward that end of the 
room with a vehement claim for support; but 
Sister de Chantal, busy with her letters, was 
for the moment a little deaf. 

Mother Ambrose went on: «The end of the 
session is near, sister, and you will have a 
great deal to do on your books. Don’t you 
think—I feel sure it would be better to let 
Emmanuel stay with Sister Josephine and the 
little girls.» 

Sister Bethlehem tried to smile coaxingly, 
but her eyes filled with tears. Mother Ambrose 
felt herself weakening. Very much ashamed 
of herself, she began to temporize. She knew, 
without looking, that Sister de Chantal was 
smiling behind her letter as she continued: 

« Only for part of the day, of course, sister, 
—say during the morning hours. There is 
always more time in the afternoon.» 

Sister Bethlehem shook her head perverse- 
ly, and put both arms about Emmanuel. The 
baby laid his head against her bosom, and sent 
a sidelong glance toward Mother Ambrose, as 
if he understood and disapproved. Mother 
Ambrose asked herself if her duty did not 
call for severe measures, and then resumed 
in a voice more softly expostulating than 
before: 

«Really, sister, you ought to share him 
with the other sisters. They ’re all fond of 
him, and Sister Josephine in particular—» 

Sister Bethlehem’s face cleared. 

« Of course, dear Reverend Mother, I know 
I’m very selfish. I ’m afraid I’m spoiled »— 
with a mischievous glance at her superior. 
«I'll take him to Sister Josephine now, if you 
say so—» 
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« Yes, sister; do. I should be glad,» Mother 
Ambrose said in great relief. Whereupon Sis- 
ter Bethlehem ran out of the room all joyous- 
ness again. She was back in a second. 

« Sister Josephine is to have him only morn- 
ings, you said, Reverend Mother?» She put 
the question with a half-playful air of defi- 
ance— the air of a favored, spoiled child quite 
sure of her privileges. 

« Yes, yes; I said it—only mornings,» Mo- 
ther Ambrose replied, smiling and frowning 
at the same time. The little dusting sister 
and the treasurer both smiled, too, but fur- 
tively. It was an open secret that gave amuse- 
ment to the entire convent how Sister Joseph- 
ine felt about the monopoly of Emmanuel. 

Sister Bethlehem went swiftly down the 
corridor on her errand of abnegation. As she 
went she raised Emmanuel high up in her 
arms, and then let him drop suddenly to the 
level of her waist, saying in a delighted sing- 
song which kept time to the up-and-down 
motion of her arms: 

«I know I’m naughty and selfish; but he is 
so fascinating—so fascinating—so fagginat- 
ing!» Emmanuel fairly shrieked with glee, 
and their gay clatter came back along the 
bare hall, and in through the open door of 
the treasury. Mother Ambrose walked down 
the long room toward Sister de Chantal, who 
rose to meet her with her hands pressed upon 
the pile of open letters on her desk. 

«I’m very foolish—very weak and foolish,» 
she said plaintively. «I don’t see where it ’s 
going to end»; and she shook her head despair- 
ingly. Sister de Chantal nodded warningly 
toward the young sister, who, apparently 
absorbed in dusting the leg of a table, had, 
nevertheless, an intense listening look in her 
stooping back. Then she took a key from a 
pigeon-hole, and said: 

«Sister Anastasia, will you run down to the 
mail-box and see if the last mail has come? 
It ’s a little early, but—perhaps—» 

« Yes, sister,» Sister Anastasia said very 
brightly. It was a full half-hour too early, as 
she and Sister de Chantal very well knew. 

« Will you close the door after you, sister? 
I feel a draft.» 

« Yes, sister,» called back the little sister 
with great cheerfulness; and then as she 
closed the door carefully she sighed. She 
could hear the voices of her two elderly su- 
periors inside beginning to talk earnestly. 
What a pity she had to go! «But it is an- 
other opportunity for the mortification of the 
unruly body,» she murmured with a funny 
assumption of old piety, and so fortified she 
went on her errand. 
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It came to pass in the days immediately 
following this one that the little Sister Anas- 
tasia had more opportunities for the mortifi- 
cation of the unruly body than she could well 
utilize, and she had a hard struggle with her- 
self not to grow peevish under the embarrass- 
ment of this sort of riches. As an example of 
her trials, hardly a week later Sister Fidelis 
came into the treasury with a look on her thin, 
aged face which transfixed Sister Anastasia 
with interest. Sister Fidelis had charge of 
the academy parlor by reason of her years, 
and of a certain sympathetic manner that 
was thought to fit her particularly for the 
tiresome business of meeting strangers. 

«Sister de Chantal, I’m afraid there ’s 
trouble ahead.» 

Sister Anastasia had been polishing a win- 
dow at the treasurer’s elbow. All at once she 
began to rub hard, as if there were nothing 
else of interest for her in the world just then. 

Sister de Chantal looked up at her visitor 
with a tranquil smile. «Trouble?» It was a 
word which forty years spent amid the shades 
of StgAnne’s had robbed of its meaning for 
Sister de Chantal. Sister Fidelis stirred a 
sense of humor in Sister de Chantal, she was 
so plainly in the grip of her emotions. 

« Yes, sister; trouble indeed—trouble for 
poor, dear Sister Bethlehem.» 

Sister Fidelis spoke with irritable empha- 
sis. She did not like that calm smile when 
her own feelings were running riot. 

Sister de Chantal turned quickly to Sister 
Anastasia, so hopefully polishing her window. 

«Sister, will you go to the study hall and 
ask the sister in charge to let Lily Cassidy 
come to me?» 

« Yes, sister,» said Sister Anastasia, start- 
ing on her errand with vexation in her heart, 
but with a pleasant smile on her lips. 

«She need n’t come for about fifteen min- 
utes, sister,» the head of the treasury called 
after her messenger. 

« Yes, sister.» 

« And—oh, sister—would you kindly close 
the door after you?» 

« Yes, sister,» tinkled the gay voice of Sis- 
ter Anastasia again; but as she shut herself 
out on the uninteresting side of the treasury 
door she felt like stamping her foot. Instead, 
however, she said after a moment, «I will 
offer it up for my sins.» 

Since Lily Cassidy was not wanted at the 
treasury for fifteen minutes, there was no 
need of hurry, and Sister Anastasia had time 
to stop on her way to the study hall for little 
chats with such sisters as she met. She men- 
tioned to each one that she was afraid there 
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was trouble ahead for poor Sister Bethlehem 
—never mind what— but trouble; and was n’t 
it too bad—dear, sweet Sister Bethlehem! 

This may have been the reason that when 
Sister Bethlehem went into the community 
room that evening for the recreation hour 
she fancied that a queer look ran like a flash 
across the faces of the sisters assembled 
there; but later she thought that it must 
have been some trick of the electric lights 
shining down on the bewildering array of 
faces under their bands and veils. Why 
should they look strangely at her? At all 
events, they had never been kinder, half a 
dozen voices calling eagerly to her at once 
from as many groups to join them. 

What Sister Fidelis had told Sister de 
Chantal, after they were quite sure that Sis- 
ter Anastasia had shut the door, was this: 
From the corner where she dozed in the par- 
lor Sister Fidelis had been roused by the 
sound of voices, and had seen the Reverend 
Mother standing in the front door of the 
academy talking to the doctor; and the doctor 
had seemed angry and expostulating; but of 
course—yes, that was nothing—the doctor 
did expostulate a good deal. But a convenient 
gust blowing inward had carried Mother Am- 
brose’s voice to Sister Fidelis just as it framed 
these words, «Well, doctor, no matter howhard 
it seems, they have the first claim to the 
child, and if they have come to a sense of their 
duty at last, we ought to thank God for them.» 

« But—but—woman, Sister Bethlehem—» 
the doctor had burst out, quite rudely, really; 
and then the accommodating breeze had died 
away, leaving Sister Fidelis in a tremble of 
suspense and grief. Something terrible was 
going to happen to Sister Bethlehem, who 
loved the child so. 

A few days after there came an old gentle- 
man, unused evidently, Sister Fidelis thought, 
to finding himself face to face with women in 
the religious garb, and, with an air of exag- 
gerated deference, asked to see the «lady in 
charge.» Sister Fidelis left him closeted with 
Mother Ambrose, and hastened to share her 
forebodings with Sister de Chantal; but Sister 
Bethlehem was at her desk, Emmanuel curled 
up asleep on two chairs at her side, and Sister 
Fidelis had to carry her overcharged heart 
back to the parlor unrelieved. 

In the days immediately following this omi- 
nous one it seemed as if the curiosity of Sister 
Anastasia and the emotions of Sister Fidelis 
must surely be strained past the point of 
safety. There were mysterious conferences 
with strange people in Mother Ambrose’s 
office at all hours: the same old gentleman 
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again, a young man, somewhat jaunty in his 
bearing, upon whom Sister Fidelis looked with 
cold suspicion, and a sad-faced elderly wo- 
man who hurried through the austere spaces 
of the convent with a shamed and furtive air. 
Sister de Chantal was asked to step down to 
the Reverend Mother’s office repeatedly. Sis- 
ter Fidelis had a way of hovering about the 
door of the treasury room with the lines of 
anxiety in her face drawn deeper daily; and 
whenever she found Sister Bethlehem absent, 
she swooped down on Sister de Chantal with 
whispered questions and forebodings, much 
to that well-poised woman’s inconvenience. 
In consequence of these ill-timed visits Sister 
Anastasia was sent on so many futile errands 
that her stock of meekness ran down to the 
dregs. Sister Bethlehem, alone unsuspicious, 
failed to scent the unusual. 

One June evening—Sister Fidelis felt that 
she should remember it to the day of her 
death—indescribable odors and soft sounds 
were coming in from the gardens through 
wide-open doors and windows, and Sister Beth- 
lehem came gaily along the corridor that ran 
behind the parlor. She was taking Emmanuel 
to bed. Her voice, rich with subdued joyous- 


ness, was carried far down the still passage by" 


the sweetly laden breeze, which went by her 
in little puffs that flickered the lights shining 
in the red globes over her head. 

«The birdies are in bed. Emmanuel ought 
to be there, too.» 

« Birdies ?» said Emmanuel. 

« Yes, birdies. They ’re in their little nests, 
with their little heads under their little 
wings—» 

«’Ittle wings?» queried the sweet voice. 

« Yes, ’ittle wings; heads under ’ittle wings; 
and the mother birdie is twittering to them. 
Emmanuel must get into his little nest, and 
his mother birdie—» 

«Sister Bethlehem,» said Sister Fidelis, 
coming out unexpectedly from somewhere, 
and putting forth a tender hand to stay the 
younger woman’s progress— «Sister Bethle- 
hem,» and then stopped. 

Sister Bethlehem looked down with a smile 
still in her eyes and on her lips, and under the 
shaded rosy light beheld the face of the old 
sister quivering and tearful. 

« Why, Sister Fidelis! » she exclaimed, with 
a fond concern assumed for kindness’s sake; 
for the tears of Sister Fidelis were not 
thought to be a serious matter always. 

« You are wanted, Sister Bethlehem, in the 


_ Reverend Mother’s office.» 


«Right away? Can’t I put Emmanuel to bed 
first ? » 


Who but this dear, spoiled young creature 
would ask sucha thing? Sister Fidelis thought. 

« No, sister; bring him along. He ’s—he’s 
wanted too.» 

Sister Bethlehem turned and followed Sis- 
ter Fidelis to the Reverend Mother’s office, 
a sacredly private place, not to be entered 
lightly on any foolish pretext. It was a small 
room, furnished without any frivolity of gar- 
nishment. An electric light under a plain 
white shade hung above a large table in the 
middle of the room. Sister de Chantal was 
standing beside it, facing the door. Her hands 
were crossed before her, and there was a dis- 
turbed look on her usually tranquil face. Mo- 
ther Ambrose had her back to them, and was 
looking out of the window into the warm 
gloom of the sweet-smelling night. Sister Fi- 
delis closed the door after Sister Bethlehem, 
and stood with her hand irresolutely on the 
knob, directing an imploring glance across at 
the Reverend Mother’s baek, as if she hoped 
to see a permission to remain emanating from 
the folds that veiled it. Sister Bethlehem, with 
Emmanuel still in her arms, looked from one 
to another, an expression of wonder and alarm 
growing in her face. There was something 
ominous in the silence, in the look and attitude 
of Sister de Chantal, still more in the persis- 
tent way in which Mother Ambrose kept her 
back to them. Emmanuel, drowsy, burrowed 
under her veil, and settled his head heavily on 
her shoulder. « Birdies?» he murmured. 

Mother Ambrose turned from the window 
suddenly with an air of resolution. She looked 
at Sister Bethlehem a moment, then wavering- 
ly toward Sister de Chantal. Nobody thought 
of Sister Fidelis with her hand still on the door- 
knob. Sister de Chantal gave Mother Ambrose 
a commanding look, and cast down her eyes. 

«Sister, dear sister,» the Reverend Mother 
began in a voice that for the first time in her 
vigorous life showed a quaver of age in it, «1 
have to beg your forgiveness.» She came close 
to Sister Bethlehem, and laid her hand on the 
arm that was about Emmanuel. «I meant to 
prepare you—to give you time—as much time 
as possible—to strengthen yourself for the 
sacrifice.» 

Sister Bethlehem looked scared, and tight- 
ened her clasp about Emmanuel. The Rever- 
end Mother went on: «They told me it would 
not be till next month—I thought there was 
time enough; but circumstances are driving 
them hard. They have come upon me sud- 
denly, after all. I do not seem to have any 
choice—I wanted to warn you—dear sister, 
I have to beg your forgiveness.» 

It seemed as if she were going to wander 
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about the point forever. Sister Bethlehem’s 
lips had fallen apart; her eyes were staring at 
Mother Ambrose; the color was going slowly 
out of her face. She clutched with her free 
hand the wrist of the soothing one Mother 
Ambrose had placed upon her. She spoke al- 
most in a whisper: 

« Mother, for the love of God, tell me what 
you have to tell me! » 

«Sister, they have come for the child.» 

« They ?» she cried out angrily. « Who are 
they ?» 

« His—his—the agents of his unfortunate 
mother. It is possible for her to take the child 
now without fear of exposure, of scandal. She 
has been married, poor thing; she has gone to 
live in another place. They wish toatone—and 
—and, oh, poor sister, she has sent for Emman- 
uel. We must give him up to-night—now.» 

Sister Bethlehem started back, away from 
the hand Mother Ambrose still kept upon her. 

«She can’t have him,» she declared vio- 
lently, and unconsciously straining the child 
to her so tightly that he awoke with a cry. 
«I won’t give him to her. What right has she 
to him?» she asked with scorn. «She threw 
him away—threw him away, I tell you—and 
on Christmas morning.» 

Simultaneously Sister Fidelis and Mother 
Ambrose made a movement toward her, say- 
ing in alarm, «Sister, sister, be calm»; and 
Sister Fidelis added inarticulately, « Remem- 
ber the Holy Habit, sister.» 

Mother Ambrose had recourse to pleading. 

« We have no choice in the matter, Sister 
Bethlehem; he belongs to her, you know. If 
they choose to—» 

Sister Bethlehem flushed with indignation. 
« He belongs to me,» she said angrily. « You 
gave him to me yourself. Who has taken care 
of him, and—and loved—» 

Sister de Chantal interrupted. She was the 
only calm one among them. 

« Nothing belongs to her who has once re- 
nounced all.» 

At that Sister Bethlehem quailed for an in- 
stant. She turned a look almost of terror on 
Sister de Chantal. Then she slipped Emman- 
uel into a new position, so that he lay across 
her arms smiling up at her from under his 
sleepy lids. She began to sob heavily as she 
looked down at him. 

«I can’t give him up—I can’t! Oh, dear, 
dear Reverend Mother, don’t ask it of me!» 

Mother Ambrose put her hand before her 
eyes fora moment. «Don’t make it any harder 
than it is for us, sister. We all love the child; 
we all pity you.» 

Sister Bethlehem fell upon her knees at 
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this, and Emmanuel slid from her arms down 
upon the floor, with his sleepy head leaning 
against her. 

« Mother, mother,» she cried, «I need n’t 
give him up unless you say so. They have no 
right to take him back. Don’t make me. I 
can’t stand it. He’s all I’ve ever had for my 
own. We belong to each other. We were both 
cast off—both found on the door-step—both 
taken in for charity.» She sank down over the 
child crying aloud. Sister Fidelis tried to lift 
her up, saying tremulously, «Sister, dear sis- 
ter.» It was her feeble effort to give support; 
but Sister Bethlehem paid no attention to her 
save to cease her audible crying. Instead she 
put out one hand, and, grasping Mother Am- 
brose’s skirt, knelt there, looking up at her, and 
mutely weeping. In that attitude she seemed 
to Mother Ambrose not to have changed since 
that day when she was only ten, and there had 
been such a scene. The white bands and black 
veil were gone, and about her face there was 
only the curly dark hair that used to frame it. 

«It is for your good, dear child,» the old 
nun said, bending over her, and weeping with 
her; «for your good that we should give him 
up. You are losing yourself in an unreasona- 


“ble affection. We have been troubled about 


you. The true religious—» 


« Let me keep him just a little longer, then . 


—two years—one—only a little while. Then 
I ’ll give him up, if you say so.» 

Mother Ambrose shook her head. Sister 
Bethlehem looked up at the other two des- 
perately; but seeing no hope of help, either 
in Sister Fidelis’s hysterical sympathy, or in 
Sister de Chantal’s little-disturbed calmness, 
she turned back to Mother Ambrose with a 
new appeal. 

«Oh, you’re hard on me. Think how you ’ve 
all had your dear ones at some time or other— 
all of you but me—fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers. There was some one that each of you 
had to give up when you made your vows. I’ve 
never had any one—never till now. Oh, just let 
me keep hima little whilelonger! Idid n’t have 
any sacrifice to offer when I made my profes- 
sion—there was nobody for me to give up.» 

«Offer your sacrifice now, sister.» 

It was Sister de Chantal’s voice that again 
broke in upon her useless pleading. Sister de 
Chantal might look not quite so tranquil as 
usual, but she had kept her head. She nodded 
across Sister Bethlehem to Mother Ambrose 
that the moment had come for sterner mea- 
sures. The Reverend Mother plainly needed a 
prop. There was a silence, except for Sister 
Bethlehem’s sobs, while Mother Ambrose drew 
herself together. She was trying to summon 
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up a voice that would sound strong and severe. 
The room adjoining was the parlor. Some one 
in there now began to pace heavily back and 
forth. At last Mother Ambrose rose to the 
demand Sister de Chantal’s eyes were making 
on her. 

«Sister Bethlehem,» she said slowly and 
with a religious solemnity, «in the name of 
Holy Obedience, I command you to give up 
the child.» 

Sister Bethlehem’s sobs ceased. She looked 
up at the Reverend Mother, grown awful to 
her in the cold determination of her voice and 
poise, awful in the demand she made. She 
grew paler even than before. Her breath 
came short. Terror looked out of her large 
eyes. It seemed for a full minute that she 
was going to speak and could not. The three 
sisters watched her breathless. At that mo- 
ment Emmanuel began to whimper; he caught 
her wide sleeve, and drew himself up from the 
floor till he stood pressed against her side, 
pulling at her, and rubbing his sleepy.eyes 
peevishly. She looked at the little face thus 
brought near a level with her own as she 
knelt, and then put both arms about him. 
Sister Fidelis caught her by the shoulder, and 
shook her. 

« You are commanded in Holy Obedience, 


sister; in the name of our holy vows.» Her 


voice trembled with a kind of horror, and she 
spoke with unnecessary loudness, as if Sister 
Bethlehem had removed herself to a distance. 

Sister Bethlehem turned a rigid face up to 
her for a moment; then she turned back to the 
Reverend Mother, waiting with a great show 
of sternness for her submission. Suddenly she 
cried out loudly: 

«I can’t; oh, God, I can’t!» 

All at once Mother Ambrose looked gray 
and old. She motioned to Sister de Chantal, 
and moved aside, turning her back on the fig- 
ure down at her feet. Her action revealed what 
till then her spreading figure had eclipsed— 
a low pedestal in the corner on which stood 
a small statue of the Sorrowful Mother. At 
the sight Sister Bethlehem held up her arms 
with a freshening hope, crying: 

«O Blessed Mother, help me, help me! Don’t 
let them take him away from me—that other 
woman has no right to him! I can’t give him 
up. Oh, soften their hard hearts—» 

Her voice rose almost to a shriek, and Em- 
manuel, thoroughly awake now, lifted up his 
baby voice at sight of her anguish, and wept 
loudly with her. It was past bearing longer. 
Sister Fidelis abandoned herself to unre- 
strained sobbing, and Mother Ambrose’s 
shoulders heaved spasmodically. Sister de 


Chantal stepped forward firmly. She laid 
hold of Emmanuel under the arms, and tried 
to draw him up away from the frantic clasp 
that Sister Bethlehem had thrown about him 
at her approach. Her voice was husky, but 
she spoke sternly: 

«Sister, this will not do. You offend our 
Lord and his Mother by forgetting your vow. 
You must give the child up» 

While she was speaking she continued to 
draw Emmanuel upward. Sister Bethlehem’s 
clasp relaxed, as if in despair she meant at 
last to yield. She felt him slipping from her 
till only his ankles remained in the circle of 
her loosening arms; in another second he 
would be gone. At the thought she tight- 
ened her arms with fierce resistance. Sister 
de Chantal set her teeth hard, and dragged 
the little body toward her. Emmanuel cried 
out with fright and pain. Sister Fidelis 
fluttered above them, crying warningly, but 
scarcely knowing to which one, «Sister! sis- 
ter!» Sister de Chantal gave a last tug, 
and Emmanuel slipped free of the detaining 
clutch about his feet. She thrust him into 
the arms of poor, quivering Sister Fidelis, 
whispering: 

«Tell them to take him out of the house 
at once. We ’ll send his clothes to-morrow. 
Wrap your shawl around him.» 

There came to Sister Bethlehem the sound 
of the closing door, and of Emmanuel crying 
along the corridor; then she fell slowly for- 
ward at the foot of the pedestal. Mother Am- 
brose ran to her, and stooping down, lifted 
the fainting head to her knee. 

« Water, for heaven’s sake, water!» she 
called to Sister de Chantal. 


It was known about the convent before an- 
other day that Emmanuel was gone and that 
Sister Bethlehem was ill. There were tears 
and questions innumerable in the community 
room—tears and questions likewise in the 
students’ hall. But information was hard to 
obtain. The Reverend Mother was sacred 
from intrusion, Sister de Chantal more non- 
committal even than usual, and Sister Fidelis 
went off into tears at the hint of a question. 
The only person willing to disseminate in- 
formation was Sister Anastasia; but unfor- 
tunately her interesting recitals always broke 
off at a critical point with—«And just then 
Sister de Chantal sent me on an errand.» 
Everybody watched the doctor’s face as he 
came out of the sisters’ infirmary each morn- 
ing. He looked angry, and was seen to pass his 
old friend Mother Ambrose with a cold bow. 
The Reverend Mother herself looked feeble. 
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After some days Sister Bethlehem was seen 
from the court sitting at a window of the con- 
valescents’ room. By that time commence- 
ment day had come and gone. The students 
had departed to their homes, except the few 
unfortunates who had no homes to go to, 
and an air of delightful quiet prevailed—like 
heaven, the sisters told each other. They 
went across the court to and from the chapel 
with a frequency possible only to vacation 
time. The middle of July came thus, and the 
memory of Emmanuel’s taking away was los- 
ing its edge a little,—Sister Bethlehem had 
even been seen at her desk in the treasury 
the day before,—when one morning Sister 
Anastasia said to Sister Josephine: 

«Something has happened. I don’t know 
what—yet; but Sister Fidelis is crying so 
that Mother has sent for some one else to go 
to the parlor, Sister de Chantal has been shut 
up with Mother all morning, Dr. Smith is with 
them, I am sent for Father John, and tele- 
grams have been flying back and forth like— 
like snowflakes. As soon as I find out what 
it ’s all about, I ’ll tell you.» 

Later in the day she had another bit of news. 

Dr. Smith, passing the treasury door, walk- 
ing between the Reverend Mother and Sister 
de Chantal, was overheard saying: «I’m glad 
she ’s done it. You ’ll never forgive the re- 
mark, of course; but I’m glad she’s done it. 
It was a shame to take the child from her. 
Provided no harm comes to her—» 

« But that is it,» the Reverend Mother had 
interrupted. «What but harm can come to 
her? Where can she have gone?» 

That night the knowledge fell like a pall 
over St. Anne’s: Sister Bethlehem had gone 
away; no one knew where. 

They set such inquiries on foot as they could 
without awakening suspicion; but hampered 
as they were by a determination not to let it 
be known outside of their own community, 
there was small chance of success. They put 
their hope elsewhere; there were novenas, 
litanies, communions, by the hundred; but 
in spite of faith, the gloom over St. Anne’s 
threatened to be perpetual. 

One morning, several days after the discov- 
ery of this first calamity,the doctor came to the 
Reverend Mother with a wicked look. 

«I have it,» he said, almost as if it pleased 
him. Mother Ambrose looked at him anxious- 
ly. She had only one subject in her mind in 
these days. She did not smile any more, and 
she seemed to age a year for every day of 
anxiety that passed over her. 

«I’ve had a letter from our old gentleman.» 


« About Emmanuel ?» 
«He ’s gone, too» She stared at him 
speechless. «Stolen by—some one unknown.» 


THIRTY-SIX hours by rail from St. Anne’s 
there is a city in which is situated a house 
of the Good Shepherd. On a morning in this 
same July there came to the Sister Superior 


of this house the good nun who had charge of 


those whom in all tenderness and hope they 
called the « Magdalens.» 

«I wish you would see the young woman we 
admitted last night as soon as you can, sis- 
ter. We have never had any one like her. She 
is crazy with fright—starts at every step; but 
it is not so much that. She will not give any 
name for herself or her child; but it is not so 
much that either. It is her face—Oh, sister, 
her face! It is not possible that it is the face 
of a sinful woman.» 

Halfan hour later the strange young woman 
was sobbing at the knees of the Sister Super- 
ior. «Only hide me,» she begged. «Only let 
me stay. I have committed a terrible sin—| 
am lost. Save me. Oh, God, if you turn me 
away, I have nowhere to go—with the child!» 

The sister passed her hand gently over the 
dark hair that curled close to the head on her 
knee. 

«Our dear Lord did not turn his back on the 
poor, sinful Magdalen. Neither can we upon 
you, poor child. Later, perhaps, you will feel 
able to tell us your story.» The young woman 
shuddered under her hand. « Well, well—if 
not—at all events, stay—for the present— 
with your child.» She thought a moment, still 
caressing the close-cropped dark head; then 
she added, « And try to remember, dear child, 
that our Good Shepherd leaves gladly the 
ninety and nine to seek, with love, the one 
which is lost.» 


THEY are still seeking Sister Bethlehem, 
but with all secrecy. They are still seeking 
Emmanuel, but with all secrecy, too. 

In the chapel at St. Anne’s there is a stall 
near the altar of the Sacred Heart in which 
no one sits. Some hand has tied across the 
back a strip of black, and no one has the 
heart to remove it. Every evening, when 
the night prayers are finished, Mother Am- 
brose raises her voice a little,—there is a 
sad quaver in it which turns the thoughts of 
every one of her hearers to the vacant stall, 
—and every head goes lower in a passion of 
devouter aspiration as she says: 

« Let us pray for—a special intention.» 


Bride Neill Taylor. 
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ME years ago I knew an 
elder of the Shakers who 
differed from many of 
his brethren in having 
thought much about the 
social structure of his 
sect, though their com- 
munal life was rather 
favorable to thinking in all of them. We 
were talking one day of the life of the world, 
which I defended; and he said in concession 
of my ground at one point, «If good soci- 
ety were what it appears to be on the sur- 
face, I could not find fault with it. If peo- 
ple in society behaved toward one another 
from motives of real kindness, as they behave 
now from motives of politeness, society would 
be an image of heaven: for in society you see 
people defer to one another, the strong give 
way to the weak, the brilliant and the gifted 
will not put the rest at a disadvantage, and 
they all seem to meet on an equality. The 
trouble is that their behavior is merely a 
convention and not a principle; they behave 
beautifully from politeness and not from 
kindness.» 

I was struck by this philosophy of the fact 
at the time; I still think it interesting, and I 
believe that it is essentially true. If not quite 
an image of heaven, good society appears to 
me an image of a righteous state on earth; 
and I find that though it is the stronghold of 
the prejudices which foster inequality, yet 
it is the very home of equality. 





I. 


PEOPLE often wish to get into good society 
because they hope to be the superiors of those 
who remain out of it; but when they are once 
in it, the ideal of their behavior is equal- 
ity. In ideal, at least, society is the purely 
voluntary association of kindred minds and 
tastes in a region of absolute altruism. If 
you are asked to a house, the theory is that 
you are the equal of every person you meet 
there, and if you behave otherwise, you are 
vulgar. You are as dear to your host and 


hostess as any others whom they entreat in 
the same terms to give them the pleasure of 
their company. The understanding is that 
no distinction will be made between you and 
them: no one will seek his own advantage, 
but each will seek the advantage of the rest; 
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nothing shall be suffered to remind you of the 
selfish world outside. Deference and atten- 
tion shall be your portion from all, which 
you will render again. If you are intellectu- 
ally the inferior of the rest, society will carry 
its complaisance still farther, and, as Goethe 
noticed long ago, will adapt its conversation 
and diversion to your capacity. Even the ser- 
vitude which tacitly operates your entertain- 
ment will be delicately used, and addressed 
in courteous terms. In its finest and gentlest 
moments society will get rid of the inferiors 
altogether, and the equals will serve one an- 
other. 

We know very well what sometimes hap- 
pens instead of this. There are some hosts 
and hostesses who neglect one guest and 
cumber another with favor; snubs and slights 
are exchanged between the guests, who seize 
petty occasions to gratify their greed and 
pride; the servants are coldly and thanklessly 
used. But we all think these things indecent 
when we witness them; when we do them our- 
selves we are ashamed of them, and we feel 
that we have violated an ideal which should 
have been sacred. 

The ideal of society is equality, because 
to the more enlightened, and to all in their 
more enlightened moments, inequality is irk- 
some and offensive. You can have no pleasure 
of the man you look up to, or the man you 
look down on; the thing is impossible. Your 
soul is always seeking the level of your com- 
panion’s, and society formulates and ex- 
presses this instinctive desire for equality. 
The prince, the distinguished person, if he is 
a gentleman, will do his best to efface your 
difference when he meets you in society, and 
it will be your fault or your misfortune if you 
cannot let him do so; he will not ask you to 
be a snob or a toady. Inequality bores him; 
he is glad to get rid of it; and this is the 
mood of all good society. The better society 
is the more it shuns formality and seeks ease 
and freedom. The aristocrats, the highest 
equals, cal] each other by their first names, 
their nicknames, when they are by themselves, 
as the plebeians do. 


II, 


EQUALITY is such a beautiful thing that I 
wonder people can ever have any other ideal. 


It is the only social joy, the only comfort. If 
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you meet an inferior or a superior, you are 
at once wretched. Do you have any pleasure 
of the man who stands behind your chair at 
dinner? No more than of the man across the 
table who, because he is richer or of better 
family, or of greater distinction, treats you 
de haut en bas. You spoil the joy of life for 
your inferior, just as your superior spoils the 
joy of life for you. The sense of inferiority in- 
furiates; the sense of superiority intoxicates. 
The madness is more or less violent, as tem- 
perament varies; but in some form it is felt 
wherever inequality is seen: and good soci- 
ety, which always hates a scene, instinctively 
does its best to ignore inequality. Of course 
it can do this only on a very partial and re- 
stricted scale, and of course the result is an 
effect of equality, and not equality itself, or 
equality merely for the moment. 

Perhaps it is because we know society to 
be merely a make-believe in its equality that 
so many society people regard a real equality 
as impossible, and are content to remain in 
the make-believe. But even the pretense of 
equality is precious, and it has more honesty 
in it than the pretense of inequality. There 
is nothing so essentially false as that; and 
the superior, when he takes thought, is as 
distinctly aware of the fact as the inferior. 
Humanity is always seeking equality. The pa- 
trician wishes to be with his equals because 
his inferiors make him uneasy; the plebeian 
wishes to be with his equals because his supe- 
riors make him unhappy. This fact accounts 
for inequality itself, for classes. Inferiority 
and superiority were intolerable to men, and 
so they formed themselves into classes, that 
inside of these classes they might have the 
peace, the comfort, of equality; and each kept 
himself to his own class for that reason. 

Human life, which is fluid and not fixed, is 
like other fluids in seeking a level. It has 
always done this in times past, and has not 
rested till it has found the level of equality 
in some place or other. It once found this in 
classes; and these became confluent with the 
gradual effect of time on their borders, and 
flowed into orders, larger and vaster. At. last 
the larger expanses have begun to burst their 
bounds and to meet in the immeasurable level 
of equality, of society. 

When we grow impatient of the inequality 
that still remains, we are apt to say that 
there is more inequality in the world than 
ever; but this is not so. There is more and 
ever more equality, because there is more 
good society, and good society is immensely 
better than it was. Once it contained only 
persons of noble or gentle birth; then per- 








sons of genteel or sacred callings were ad- 
mitted; now it welcomes to its level every one 
of agreeable manners and cultivated mind. 
This sort are not the less in it because it 
abounds in offensive and unworthy persons; 
and it is the spirit of the liberal and friendly 
people which characterizes it. All that society 
now asks of people is that they shall behave 
civilly, and join the rest in doing and saying 
pleasant things to one another. It asks of 
them what Christianity asks of sinners: that 
they shall cease to do evil, at least for the 
time being, for that afternoon or that evening. 

Social equality is the expression of an in- 
stinct implanted in us from the first, as we 
see in children, who, until they are depraved 
by their elders, have no conception of social 
differences. It is true that we often see 
younger children straining up to the level of 
their elders, and apparently very happy if 
they are accepted there; but this is not a 
real happiness or comfort; it is the gratifi- 
cation of precocious ambition, inherited or 
instilled. So we see people of lower station 
basking in the notice of those they think 
above them; but they are not happy, and they 
are very far from comfortable in it. They 
are flattered, but to be flattered is not to be 
blessed; it is something as far from that feel- 
ing of peace which we associate with the idea 
of happiness as misery itself. It is misery, for 
it is false. 

Whenever men are remanded to a situation 
where personal worth has sway, social equal- 
ity reappears among them. In danger of any 
kind, in times of great hardship, in periods of 
struggle or suspense, in moments of patriotic 
emotion, equality again characterizes life, 
and one man is as good as another. In new 
countries, where people live in the need of 
neighborhood and kindliness, equality is the 
rule; they laugh at the notion of anything 
else. That is the reason why equality was so 
long the ideal of America, for here we were 
everywhere emancipated from the old classi- 
fications by the necessity which knows no 
etiquette. We were forced to simplify our- 
selves; the New World, while it was new, had 
no use for the distinctions and differences of 
an older civility; and the Easterner, even 
now, when he goes West, finds a whole-sec- 
tion incredulous of claims which his own 
sophistication has admitted. 

It was the return of the race to simple 
conditions, and its long sojourn in these dur- 
ing the pioneer period of the middle West, 
which enabled it to give us Lincoln, «the 
first American,» as Lowell called him in the 
deepest inspiration of his own life. It can, 

























of course, justly be said that the conditions 
in which the race gave us Lincoln were 
rude, but I think that it is not from rudeness 
that the love of equality comes. Otherwise I 
cannot understand how the politest society 
should always strive for equality among its 
members, and that within its limits it should 
offer us the truest image of equality now 
recognizable among men. 


Ill. 


Ir is strange that while everybody ac- 
knowledges good society to be the highest 
expression of civilization, the purest joy and 
sweetest pleasure of it, many people, espe- 
cially society people, should fear to have its 
greatest blessing, its most delicate beauty 
and subtlest charm, imparted to the whole 
of life. 

If you speak of social equality before some 
women, they imagine that you want to take 
their pretty clothes away, and put them in 
the kitchen along with the cook, or at best 
expect them to dust their own parlors. Some 
men conceive of it with like force and intelli- 
gence, and ask you if you believe they ought 
to get no more money for toiling all day in 
a bank parlor, or managing a large business, 
than the fellow that works on the roads, or 
tends a machine in a mill. In either case 
they stand in abhorrence of what they call 
the dead level of equality. 

I do not suppose there was ever a human 
being who got any good from inequality, and 
I think one may safely defy those who abhor 
equality to say what harm there would be in 
it. I, for my part, should like to have some 
one say why its level would be dead. Do those 
people live most who are the most deeply and 
hopelessly sundered into castes? Were those 
ages the happiest or the usefulest when there 
were masters and slaves, lords and villeins, 
and every man knew his place; or were they 
more animated than this, when we have pretty 
well rid ourselves of such differences, and 
no man thinks any other man’s place right- 
fully beyond him? Is the arrest of develop- 
ment greater on the plains of society than on 
its summits or in its abysses? Is a king par- 
ticularly alive? Is an aristocrat? Is a peas- 
ant? Have the inventions, the good books, 
the beautiful pictures and statues, the just 
laws, the animal comforts, even, come from the 
uppermost or the lowermost classes? They 
have mostly come from the middle classes, 
from the community lifted above want, but 
not above work, from the inexhaustible and 
generous vitality of the widest level of life. 
Vou. LL—9. 
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If it is from equality, not from inequality, 
that we have anything to hope, we certainly 
have nothing to fear from it. I know we are 
told the inferiors would be very rude and bad 
if there were no superiors to set them a good 
example. But hitherto the superiors have only 
very exceptionally behaved as if this were 
their office in the world; they have mainly 
tried to get all the pleasure, and mainly the 
gross pleasure, they could out of life, at the 
expense of the inferiors. I do not believe 
one lovely or amiable thing would be lost if 
equality were to become the rule and fashion 
of the whole race, as it is now the rule and 
fashion of the best and wisest of the race in 
society. Men have believed that there was 
something to be gained by setting themselves 
apart from other men; and they have actually 
at times believed that those whom they ex- 
cluded and depressed believed this, too, be- 
cause they suffered it. But the inferior never 
believed, even in the depths of slavery, that 
inequality was a gain to him, whatever it 
might be to the superior, and he suffered it 
because he must. It never was a gain to the 
superior except in some advantages of food, 
clothing, and shelter. It never made him in 
any wise a finer, purer, juster man; and it 
very often made him arrogant, luxurious, 
bestial. 

Certain sentimentalists, however, for want 
of a better grievance, complain of equality 
as unpicturesque. They are not able, appar- 
ently, to say why it is unpicturesque, and | 
never could find that they wished to con- 
tribute to the picturesqueness of inequality 
through any discomfort of their own. I never 
met a single person, of all those who praise 
inequality, willing to take the lower place, 
not to speak of the lowest. What is perhaps 
stranger still is that none of those who are 
down seem to like it, although they are used 
to being down, and have not the excuse of 
unfamiliarity with their position, which their 
superiors might urge if they were asked to 
descend in the scale. The underlings are not 
satisfied when the overlings tell them that it 
is not only fit that they should be where they 
are, but that it is very picturesque, and that 
it promotes sympathy in the overlings. With- 
out troubling themselves to deny that it is 
picturesque, they invite the overlings to try 
it awhile themselves, and then they will be 
better able to say whether it is fit or not. 
As for sympathy, they would like to be in a 
position to do a little sympathizing too. 

I doubt, in fine, if anybody really wants 
inequality. None but the superiors ever 
pretend to want it; the inferiors openly or 
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secretly detest it. I doubt whether the su- 
periors have any comfort in it; the body of 
a man, especially the face of a man, with his 
more or less squirming, is not an agreeable 
footing, and I think no one truly enjoys the 
bad eminence it gives him. 

What we truly enjoy in each other is like- 
ness, not unlikeness. That is what makes the 
pleasure of good society. There is no rest 
save on the common ground. If I meet a man 
of different tradition, different religion, dif- 
ferent race, different language, I am pleased 
with him for a moment, as I should be with a 
fairy or an amiable goblin; but he presently 
bores me, when the surprise of him is over. 
I find that we have no common ground. The 
perpetual yearning of our hearts is for intel- 
ligent response, and this can come only from 
our equals, from equality. 

Many people do not understand this yet, 
and in my more uncharitable moments I have 
sometimes suspected that those who talk of 
the dead level of equality, and who dread or 
affect to dread equality, are dreaming of 
pleasure to their pride or vanity from in- 
equality. They do not propose to be inferiors 
in the inequality they profess to like; they are 
greedily promising themselves to be princes 
and princesses in it, or at least dukes and 
duchesses, with or without the titles. They 
are either doing this, or else they are feeling 
some weakness in themselves which will not 
bear the test of equality. These are the kind 
of people who snub or truckle in good soci- 
ety, and cannot conceive that the good and 
beauty of society are imperiled whenever its 
spirit of equality is violated. Still less can 
they conceive of a whole civility, a uni- 
versal condition, which shall be governed by 
the spirit of good society. For the sake of 
having the man behind their chairs, they are 
willing to be treated de haut en bas by the 
man across the table. 

Such people will try to face you down from 
the facts that are and that always have been. 
There is, and there always has been, inequal- 
ity in the world, in spite of the striving of 
generous hearts and enlightened minds for 
equality. Although equality has never ceased 
to show itself, and effect itself, within the 
different orders, and in modern times to 
characterize at least superficially that large 
composite order which we call good society, 
civilization is still embruted and endangered 
by inequality. One need not allege instances; 
they are abundant in every one’s experience 
and observation; and those who dread or af- 
fect to dread the dead level of equality are 
quite right in saying that even in a political 
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democracy there is as much inequality as 
anywhere. But this does not prove that they 
are right in admiring it, that it is not offen- 
sive and stupid. Inequality still persists, but 
so does theft, so does murder, so does un- 
chastity, so do almost all the sins and shames 
that ever were. Inequality is, in fact, the 
sum of them; in the body of this death they 
fester and corrupt forever. As long as we 
have inequality we shall have these sins and 
shames, which spring from it, and which live 
on from inferior to superior. Few vices live 
from equal to equal; but the virtues flourish. 


IV. 


Must we have inequality always? I do not 
think so. The disparity between the differ- 
ent sorts and conditions of men is not with- 
out its supposed remedy even in our con- 
ditions. The well-known American theory is 
that all having the same chance to get on 
top, all will get on top. If this really hap- 
pened we should have the dead level of equal- 
ity indeed; but a great many do not get on 
top—so many of the gentle, the kind, the 
good, that it may be questioned whether the 
summit would not have its displeasures for 
people of taste, whether one would altogether 
like to be seen there. It appears that this 
specific no longer cures, then; and if inequal- 
ity is a malady, an evil, we must seek some 
other medicine for it. What that will be many 
will be ready to say, but few to prove. Per- 
haps we shall be changed by the slow process 
of the years, and by a process no more visi- 
ble in the present than the movement of the 
hand upon the clock, but destined to a greater 
and greater swiftness in the future. 

Any change is a long look ahead, and it is 
no part of my present purpose to offer the 
reader a telescopic view of the remote time 
when 


The common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in 
universal law. 


I say the remote time, but if I supposed it to 
be very near, I should still try to put off the 
Golden Age, at least till I had reasoned my 
reader out of his fears of it; for there is noth- 
ing that seems to alarm people so much as the 
notion of a Golden Age to come. Nothing is 
really so offensive to the average good man 
or woman as the notion of human brother- 
hood. But I think this is not from any innate 
hatred of. one’s kind, or a natural disposition 
to obey the law and the prophets rather than 

















the new commandment they hang upon; for 
I am a great friend of human nature, and I 
like it all the better because it has had to 
suffer so much unjust reproach. It seems to 
me that we are always mistaking our condi- 
tions for our natures, and saying that human 
nature is greedy and mean and false and 
cruel, when only its conditions are so. We say 
you must change human nature if you wish to 
have human brotherhood, but we really mean 
that you must change human conditions, and 
this is quite feasible. It has always been bet- 
ter than its conditions, and ready for new and 
fitter conditions, although many sages have 
tried to rivet the old ones upon it, out of 
some such mistaken kindness as would forbid 
the crustacean a change of shell. The state of 
the crustacean after this change takes place 
is perilous, but with all its dangers it is not so 
perilous as the effort to keep its old shell on 
forever would be. 
V. 

As nearly as we can conceive it or fore- 
cast it, the new condition, the equality of 
the future, will be the enlargement of good 
society to the whole of humanity. This seems 
to me so not only because, so far as we have 
social equality, it has grown out of human 
nature, but because we have already more of 
that «quality than any other. 

Social inequality wounds most the most 
vocal, if not the most sensitive, of our kind, 
and from their outcry we are apt to think 
there is more of it than there is of other sorts 
of inequality; but there is really more social 
equality. The different sorts of equality are 
finally inseparable, but up to a certain point 
they are sufficiently distinguishable, and one 
may speak of political equality, equality be- 
fore the laws, and economic equality. With- 
out the last, the first and second exist only 
measurably, and they tend to disappear as it 
shrinks. In fact, economic equality is the 
mother of all other equalities; but money has 
less power in society than anywhere else. It 
is true that money can give more sumptuous 
entertainments than merit can, and that if 
merit comes to a dinner which it cannot re- 
turn, it takes a stamp of inferiority from 
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money. But this only proves that economic 
inequality invades social equality as it in- 
vades political equality. In spite of it, how- 
ever, good society is, upon the whole, so nobly 
imagined, and so handsomely realized, that 
one longs to have it perfect, and then to im- 
part its perfection to all human society. 

Its perfection would be perfect equality. I 
do not mean equality of wits, bulks, statures, 
looks; the differences in these come from so 
far behind us that we cannot control them; 
though, of course, economic equality would 
tend to efface them by giving good food, 
clothing, shelter, and education to all; as it 
is, such differences do not afflict us much. By 
perfect equality I mean equal consideration, 
the absence of any and all man-made distinc- 
tions between men. 

We have had inequality so long in the world 
that it is the convention to justify it, as it 
once was the convention to justify slavery, 
and I dare say cannibalism more remotely. 
It is supposed to be human nature, and it 
was undoubtedly human nature once, as those 
other things were in their time. But I do not 
believe that any enlightened person thinks 
it just; and the other sort of persons are no 
longer the majority in good society, or at 
least they do not dominate the ideals of good 
society. There is some prospect that they will 
not always dominate the ideals of society in 
the sense of humanity, but will presently be 
so powerless that this sort of society can be 
safely included in good society; and as peo- 
ple are apt to become finally what they have 
long seemed to be, professed to be, goodness 
of manner will end in goodness of heart, and 
we shall have an equality which is at once 
polite and sincere. 

None other is worth having. There must 
be no rudeness, no unkindness; that must 
be left to the savage world which will still 
admire force, violence, the expressions of 
inequality. The level, when we have it, will 
be the highest yet attained by the exceptional 
few. The purest ideals of the philosophers 
and the saints are not too fine to be realized 
in the civility which shall be the life of the 
whole people, and shall come home to their 
business and bosoms. 

W. D. Howells. 
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I. A REPUBLICAN VIEW, BY THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


HE next Presidential cam- 
paign will be remarkable, 
if for no other reason 
than because in it the 
Democratic party will 
have to ask retention in 
power upon the ground 
that, if so retained, it 

will undo most of what it has done during the 
years that it had free governmental control. 
A party always bases much of its claim to 
public support upon the shortcomings of the 
the opposite party; but the Republicans may 
safely leave the tale of their foes’ shortcom- 
ings to be told by their foes themselves. Next 
year it seems as if the Democracy would 
achieve the distinction of running, at one and 
the same time, both on the issue that it will 
hereafter keep the promises which hitherto 
it has failed to keep, and also on the issue 
that it is perfectly safe to trust it, because 
it never has kept its promises, and does not 
intend to, and therefore need not be taken at 
its word by any man who fears a convulsion 
in our financial or economic policy. 

This last must certainly be the attitude it 
will take on one of the great questions be- 
fore the country—the tariff. The majority 
of Democrats are sincere believers in a low 
tariff looking toward free trade. However, 
few of them venture openly to champion free 
trade as a present-day possibility, and, as a 
whole, they have united only in demanding 
that vague entity known as «tariff reform,» 
which may mean anything or nothing. Un- 
doubtedly, however, at the last election the 
great majority of Democrats understood tar- 
iff reform to mean a sweeping and general 
reduction in import duties, and the great 
majority of their leaders gave fullest and 
frankest expression to this view. The bitter 
disappointment they felt over what they 
deemed their betrayal by some of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders in Congress is too fresh in 
mind to need more than an allusion. No 
denunciation of the Fifty-third Congress by 
Republicans can compare in violence with the 
denunciation heaped upon it by leading Dem- 
ocrats everywhere. Much the most serious 
argument advanced against a policy of high 
tariff is that it puts a premium upon the 
sacrifice of the general welfare to the selfish 
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interests of particular individuals and partic- 
ular businesses or localities, and the most 
forceful plea advanced for a policy of low 
tariff is that it does away with this scramble 
of greedy and conflicting interests. Yet the 
tariff bill of 1894 was passed amid scenes 
more scandalous than had attended the pas- 
sage of any previous bill. Never before was 
the general welfare so contemptuously dis- 
regarded in dealing with special industries. 
Never before did United States senators 
appear so openly as the guardians of, and 
attorneys for, those peculiar aggregates of 
capital which are commonly styled « trusts.» 
The result proved the truth of the statement 
made by the brilliant Republican leader on 
whom there fell in the House the chief bur- 
den of opposing the passage of the tariff bill. 
Mr. Reed, in denouncing the queer measure 
which finally received the sanction of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s signature, said that « pro- 
tection was proper as a principle, but infa- 
mous as a preference.» The Wilson-Gorman 
sill was described with exact nicety in this 
condemnation. It was largely a protective 
measure, for protection was yielded to cer- 
tain industries in varying degree as a matter 
of preference and bargain and sale, but not 
as a matter of principle. It was a free-trade 
measure in spots, also; for here and there, 
where an industry had no special champion 
in Congress, or where it flourished in a dis- 
trict in which it was hopeless to expect 
Democratic votes, the duties were greatly 
reduced; but wherever an industry possessed 
a sufficiently formidable champion, and was 
willing to pay the price, it had little to fear. 
There were entirely disinterested believers 
in free trade, or in a low tariff, in both the 
upper and the lower house; but in the actual 
event the power rested with their foes. One 
group of senators might demand much and 
another little. One might represent the im- 
mense wealth of the sugar trust, while an- 
other stood for the iron manufacturers, and 
yet a third merely for a single business in- 
terest, such as the manufacture of collars in 


some given town. But they all got what they - 


wanted. The result was a law which nobody de- 
fended and everybody condemned, and which 
the majority of Democrats ridiculed and dis- 
liked even more than did the Republicans. 
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It is needless now to recite the events of 
last year’s election. The Democratic party 
had been in complete power for the first time 
since the civil war. The Senate, House, and 
President—all had been theirs. They had 
passed their own tariff bill; they had done 
whatever they deemed proper on the question 
of finance; and the result was that the coun- 
try went through such a time of business 
disaster as it had not seen since 1857. As 
to the exact causes of the depression men 
disagreed; but they were all agreed that the 
tariff agitation and its outcome played a big 
part therein. Some contended that the bill 
was iniquitous because in so many directions 
it kept and even increased the protective 
duties. Others saw in its free-trade provi- 
sions a menace to the prosperity of American 
workingmen. But they were all agreed in 
condemning it. Accordingly, at the polls in 
1894 the Democrats received an even more 
crushing defeat than had befallen the Re- 
publicans four years previously. The result 
did not make entirely clear what the Amer- 
ican people did want, but it left no kind of 
doubt as to what they did not want. 

On the tariff, therefore, the Democrats 
enter the next campaign handicapped by the 
fact that they repudiate their own handi- 
work. All of their leaders who are entitled 
to receive respectful attention denounce the 
Wilson-Gorman Bill, and promise to supplant 
it by another. They cannot take any other 
position. They are traitors to their own prin- 
ciples unless they denounce as treachery to 
these principles the work of their own hands. 
All they can promise is further agitation, 
further change and unrest, with all the at- 
tendant misfortunes of such change and un- 
rest to the business community and to the 
world of workingmen. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, stand for a policy of com- 
mercial rest. They wish to continue the pro- 
tective policy. They have no desire to carry 
the principle to unreasonable extremes. All 
they intend to do, if they have the power, is 
to remodel the present law wherever it is 
absolutely necessary to do so in the interests 
of impartial justice, so that all sections and 
all industries shall be treated alike. 

At present, however, the financial question 
bids fair to overtop the tariff in interest. If 
business had continued in its depressed con- 
dition, and if there had been a failure of 
crops in the West, the financial question 
would have been all-important, and the fight 
would undoubtedly have resolved itself into 
a straight-out contest for and against free 
silver, the Democrats championing and the 
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Republicans opposing unlimited coinage of 
the depreciated metal. The partial return of 
prosperity, however, has checked the free- 
silver craze. The Republicans have always 
been overwhelmingly against any form of 
«cheap» currency, whether under the guise 
of fiat paper or short-weight silver. All of 
the presidential candidates on the Republican 
side are and have been against it—Reed, 
Morton, McKinley, Harrison, Allison. The 
free-silver Republicans are important only 
because they are concentrated in a number 
of the Rocky Mountain States. These States 
are sparsely populated. They count for little 
in a party convention or in a national elec- 
tion, but they count for a great deal in the 
Senate; and it is this disproportionate repre- 
sentation in the Senate that has given the 
free-silver people any weight at all in the Re- 
publican party. With the Democratic party 
affairs are widely different. In most of the 
great Democratic States there is a very 
strong and real sentiment in favor of free 
silver. In some of these States the free-silver 
men are in the majority, and have complete 
control of the party machinery. In other 
States they form merely a large minority. In 
yet others the two sides are evenly balanced, 
which sometimes results in rather droll com- 
plications; as in Kentucky, where the Demo- 
cratic convention compromised the matter 
by running a free-silver candidate on an anti- 
free-silver platform. 

In very many of the Democratic strong- 
holds—notably in the South and Southwest— 
the Populist organizations seriously threaten 
Democratic supremacy. The Populists really 
represent very little except an angry but 
loose discontent with affairs as they actually 
are, and a readiness to grasp after any rem- 
edy proposed either by charlatanism or by 
an ignorance as honest as it is abysmal. The 
Populist party, therefore, waxes and wanes 
inversely as prosperity increases or declines; 
that is, the folly of certain voters seems to 
grow in inverse ratio to their need of dis- 
playing wisdom. At present, affairs over the 
country seem to be on the mend, and the 
Populist party is therefore losing power. 
The Democratic attitude toward free silver, 
in turn, depends very much upon the Popu- 
lists’ strength. Wherever and whenever the 
Populists are a distinct menace to the gov- 
ernment, the Democrats try to outbid them 
by declaring in favor of unsound finance; 
but as the Populists become weak, the mass 
of the Democratic statesmen grow ready once 
more to stand by their party, even should 
that party decline to announce itself as un- 
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restrictedly as they wish in favor of dishonest 
money. It seems likely, therefore, at present, 
that the Democrats will make no open fight 
for free silver; and as their leading men oc- 
cupy every conceivable position upon this as 
upon all other public questions, it is quite 
impossible to foretell what any Democratic 
nomination will really mean. 

The Republican party’s attitude, on the 
contrary, is absolutely clear. It does not de- 
pend in the least upon whether the crops are 
good or bad, upon whether the business com- 
munity is or is not in a flourishing condition. 
It does not even depend upon who is nomi- 
nated. From Iowa east every Republican 
State has declared, or will declare, in some 
shape, against the adoption of a free-silver 
platform; and even west of Iowa the major- 
ity of Republicans, in all save the few rabid 
silver States, are against free silver and 
in favor of sound finance. Every Republican 
whose nomination is a possibility is against 
the free coinage of silver, and has proved his 
faith by his votes and actions in time past. 
President Cleveland, like ex-President Harri- 
son, has shown himself a stanch friend of 
sound money. But in Congress, under Repub- 
lican and under Democratic control alike, the 
great majority of the Republicans have been 
found ranged on the side of an honest cur- 
rency, and the great majority of the Demo- 
crats have voted for that species of partial 
repudiation, the unlimited coinage of short- 
weight silver dollars. The Republican party, 
when assembled in a national convention, 
will certainly not declare for free silver. In 
my opinion it ought to declare unqualifiedly 
against it. But possibly the anti-free-silver 
men, knowing that they have the substance, 
will not refuse to give half of the shadow to 
the Rocky Mountain Republicans. Their pres- 
idential nominee will be a man who would veto 
any free-silver bill that passed Congress; their 
nominees for Congress itself will be men who 
would strenuously oppose such a bill. Refusal 
to be for free silver means, of course, that the 
party is resolutely against it; and the major- 
ity may rest content with this state of affairs, 
and spare the minority humiliation by refrain- 
ing from denouncing in so many words the 
free coinage of silver. I should prefer that 
they did denounce it; but the denunciation is 
really a matter of small consequence when 
the attitude of the party is so clear, not alone 
from its present actions, but from its actions 
in the past. The Republican party, as a party 
is, as it always has been, unflinchingly against 
the free coinage of silver. 

Probably the convention will declare a de- 
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sire for an international agreement to further 
bimetallism. Some of the anti-free-silver 
men, the extreme gold men, are as unreason- 
able in their fanaticism as any representa- 
tives of the Rocky Mountain mine-owners. 
These men violently oppose any scheme look- 
ing toward international bimetallism, and, 
indeed, at times seem to object to it almost 
as much as to free silver. Such conduct is 
mere foolishness. The financial question is 
far too complicated to permit any persons to 
refuse to discuss any method which offers a 
reasonable hope of bettering the situation. 

The question of the free coinage of silver 
is not complicated at all. Very many honest 
men honestly advocate free coinage; never- 
theless, in its essence, the measure is one of 
partial repudiation, and is to be opposed be- 
cause it would shake the country’s credit, 
and would damage that reputation for honest 
dealing which should be as dear to a nation 
as to a private individual. But the question 
of bimetallism stands on an entirely different 
footing. Very many men of high repute as 
statesmen and as students of finance, both at 
home and abroad, believe that great good 
would come from an international agreement 
which would permit the use of both metals 
in the currency of the world. No one is pre- 
pared to say that such an agreement would 
do harm. There is grave doubt as to whether 
the agreement can be reached; but the end 
is of such importance as to justify an effort 
to attain it. The people who oppose the move 
are, as a rule, men whom the insane folly of 
the ultra-free-silver men has worked into a 
panic of folly only less acute. 

These good people have come to a condi- 
tion where they are apt to confound names 
and things, and to forget the relative im- 
portance of words and of acts. A curious 
instance of this is afforded by their attitude 
toward ex-Speaker Reed during the last few 
months. Mr. Reed has occupied a position 
not too common among the public men of the 
country, because of his consistent and un- 
flinching support of honest finance. His vote 
and speech have invariably been against 
every free-coinage bill, and against every 
other measure to depreciate the currency 
which has been introduced in Congress. When 
he was Speaker he actually, by the force of 
his iron will and commanding personality, 
stopped the passage of a free-silver bill 
through the lower house, and thus prevented 
its going to President Harrison. The Presi- 
dent would have vetoed it; but the mere 
passage of the bill by Congress would have 
been a very serious shock to our credit, and 

















would have invited commercial disaster. Par- 
ties were very closely divided in the Fifty- 
first Congress, and the Democrats, with the 
exception of a bare handful from the North- 
east, supported the measure. Half a dozen 
Republicans from the Rocky Mountains also 
supported it. But Mr. Reed, by sheer weight 
of personal influence kept the immense ma- 
jority of his party firm, being heartily backed 
by Mr. McKinley and every other Republican 
leader on the floor. The two sides were al- 
most evenly balanced. Indeed, for two days. 
the free-silver men seemed to have a major- 
ity of one. The Democrats, assisted by the 
few free-silver Republicans, exhausted them- 
selves in the effort to pass the bill. All of 
their leaders—Mr. Crisp, Mr. Mills, Mr. 
Springer—put forth every effort to force 
through the bill, and, for the moment, even 
such usually consistent hard-money Demo- 
crats as Mr. Wilson of West Virginia aban- 
doned their faith and turned in with the sil- 
ver men. Not another man in the country 
could have barred the passage of the bill. 
But Mr. Reed did bar it. With indomitable 
resolution he stopped its passage for three 
days, until at last he rallied the bare major- 
ity necessary to kill it. 

Finally, Mr. Reed voted for the gold-bond 
resolution rendered necessary by the peculiar 
terms in which President Cleveland couched 
his contract with the syndicate that took the 
United States bonds. Like very many men, 
both Republicans and Democrats, he did not 
approve of the terms of this contract, and 
he was not able to express the unmeasured 
approbation which its friends seemed to de- 
mand. The important thing, however, was 
his vote; and his vote was given, as it always 
had been, for sound finance. Not even the fact 
that the bulk of his party associates broke 
away from him and joined with the bulk of 
the Democrats in refusing to support the 
gold bond, swayed Mr. Reed. His personal 
dislike to the terms of the contract did not 
prevent him from casting his vote in accord- 
ance with what he deemed, on the whole, the 
best interests of the country. Yet the ex- 
treme gold people of the Northeast actually 
condemned his action, failing to see, what to 
a disinterested observer is self-evident, that 
his conduct proved conclusively that even in 
the most trying emergencies he can be relied 
upon to stand firmly for honest money. Truly 
the attitude of his critics affords another in- 
stance of «the infinite capacity of mankind 
to withstand the introduction of knowledge.» 
No man deserves more at the hands of be- 
lievers in sound money than Mr. Reed; and 
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his views are the views of the great mass of 
Republican voters. In the next presidential 
campaign the Republican party will stand for 
sound finance, for honest money, and against 
the free coinage of the depreciated silver 
dollar. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Repub- 
lican party will also make an aggressive fight 
on the question of America’s foreign policy. 
A policy of buncombe and spread-eagleism 
in foreign affairs would be sincerely to be 
deprecated; but a policy of tame submission 
to insult is even worse. In its foreign policy 
the present Democratic administration has 
offered a most unpleasant contrast to the 
preceding Republican administration. The 
very Democrats who have stood stoutest in 
warring against the great majority of their 
own party for sound finance have also been 
unpleasantly conspicuous in forcing their 
party to adopt a thoroughly improper and 
un-American tone in foreign affairs. Unfortu- 
nately, very many decent men in the country, 
and especially in the Northeast, are too timid, 
or too unpatriotic, to wish the United States 
to play the part it should among the nations 
of the earth. America must never play the 
part of a bully; but even less must she play 
the part of a coward; and it is this last most 
unpleasant part which, during the last two 
years of Democratic administration, she has 
once or twice come near playing. 

We should build a first-class fighting navy 
—a navy, not of mere swift commerce-des- 
troyers, but of powerful battle-ships. We 
should annex Hawaii immediately. It was a 
crime against the United States, it was a 
crime against white civilization, not to annex 
it two years and a half ago. The delay did dam- 
age that is perhaps irreparable; for it meant 
that at the critical period of the island’s 
growth the influx of population consisted, not 
of white Americans, but of low-caste laborers 
drawn from the yellow races. We should 
build the isthmian canal, and it should be 
built either by the United States government 
or under its protection. We should inform 
Great Britain, with equal firmness and cour- 
tesy, that the Monroe doctrine is very much 
alive, and that the United States cannot toler- 
ate the aggrandizement of a European power 
on American soil, especially when such ag- 
grandizement takes the form of an attempt 
to seize the mouths of the Orinoco. 

This does not mean a policy of bluster. No 
American President or Secretary of State, no 
American legislative body, should ever make 
a threat which is not, if necessary, to be 
backed by force of arms. Honorable peace is 
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always desirable, but under no circumstances 
should we permit ourselves to be defrauded 
of our just rights by any fear of war. No 
amount of material prosperity can atone for 
lack of national self-respect; and in no way 
can national self-respect be easier lost than 
through a peace obtained or preserved un- 
worthily, whether through cowardice or 
through sluggish indifference. 

The conduct of our foreign affairs under 
President Harrison was, on the whole, admir- 
able. Our attitude toward Germany in the 
Samoan incident, and toward Chile later, 
raised our standard high. We behaved in 
each instance with great moderation, but 
with entire firmness, and in each our conduct 
was rewarded with excellent results. We 
preserved the same attitude toward the great 
European empire and the spitfire South Amer- 
ican republic. In the latter case, indeed, it 
was only our timely firmness that prevented 
the Chileans forcing us into a position which 
would have certainly meant war. All of this 
stands in striking contrast to the behavior 
of the present administration toward Hawaii 
and Nicaragua, and in the dispute between 
England and Venezuela. The one failure of 
President Harrison’s administration was in 
the Bering Sea case, and this failure was due 
to our over-anxiety for a peaceful settle- 
ment, and consequent willingness to yield 
what we ought not to have yielded. Had we 
taken the stand which was advocated by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Tracy, and which 
had already been advocated by Mr. Phelps 
when minister to England under President 
Cleveland, there would have been no war, the 
seals would now have been alive, and there 
would have been no danger of the extinction 
of the greatest industry of the North Pacific. 
We ought never to have agreed to an arbitra- 
tion; but we did, and the present administra- 
tion has, of course, made matters worse. It 
is not a page of American diplomacy upon 
which we can look back with pride; but it 
offers a most wholesome lesson. It should 
teach us to beware, beyond all others, of the 
peace-at-any-price men. It should teach us to 
be exceedingly cautious about entering into 
any arbitration. Above all, it should teach us 
the lesson of courteous but resolute insistence 
on our rights, at no matter what cost. 

The Republican party will go into the next 
election as the champion of the only foreign 
policy to which self-respecting Americans 
can subscribe; and the Democratic party, on 
this issue, will either have to condemn with- 
out reservation its own immediate past, or 
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else must stand as the apologist of a policy 
of national humiliation. 

More important, almost, than any specific 
measure or policy is the general attitude of 
the Republican party toward good govern- 
ment. A party is much more than its candi- 


date or its platform. It is even more than 
the men who, in the aggregate, compose it at 
the moment; for it is a bundle of traditions, 
tendencies, and principles as well. Every 
act of an organized Republican body in any 
portion of the Union has some effect upon the 
general party welfare. Republicans, and spe- 
cially Republican politicians, in and out of 
office, must, if they have the welfare of the 
party at heart, feel that a heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon them. They must take the 
right side on every issue that arises, local or 
State or National. It is a discredit to the 
whole party when Republicans put into office 
a scoundrel of any kind. It is a credit to the 
whole party when they work in any place 
disinterestedly for good government. They 
must feel this, and they must show that they 
feel it. Everywhere they must stand for law 
and order. The law-breaker, whether he be 
lyncher or whitecapper, or merely the liquor- 
seller who desires to drive an illegal business, 
must be made to feel that the Republican 
party is against him. Every ballot-box stuffer, 
every bribe-taking legislator, every corrupt 
official of any grade, must be made to feel 
that he is an outcast from the Republican 
party. The party must stand firmly for good 
government in our cities; and in many cases 
this good government can only be obtained 
by the sinking of partizan lines in municipal 
contests. The Republican party must stand 
by the civil-service law, National and State. 
Republicans of every grade must feel that it 
behooves them to see that their party repre- 
sentatives in every office are clean and honest 
men; and for the sake of the welfare of the 
party they must rigorously punish the scoun- 
drels who use the party name to cloak their 
own base purposes. On the great national 
issues of the day—the tariff, finance, and 
foreign policy—the Republican party has all 
the advantage of position in the presidential 
fight upon which we shall shortly enter. All 
Republicans must be specially careful to 
strengthen this position by making it their 
duty to see that the dishonest and unworthy 
representatives of their party are punished, 
and to see that in every locality the Repub- 
lican party stands for honesty, decency, and 
good citizenship on whatever may be the 
issue for the moment. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
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II. A DEMOCRATIC VIEW, BY EX-GOVERNOR RUSSELL. 


HE American people like politics—not 

the running of the political machine, but 
the discussion of public questions and of pub- 
lic men. A few like to run the machine; the 
vast majority like to smash it, asserting an 
independence which will not stand being 
bound and gagged, especially by selfish, ig- 
norant, or corrupt control. By machine is 
meant, not spontaneous party organization 
or selected personal leadership, which is ne- 
cessary and useful, but self-assumed control, 
often in the name of party, which grinds out 
candidates, dictates their opinions and action, 
gets, holds, and uses political power for selfish 
and personal ends, and dominates its con- 
stituency instead of guiding and uplifting it. 
Between the two there is a wide difference. 
The one is Statesmanship, leading by prin- 
ciple for the public good; the other Bossism, 
controlling by tactics, and with an iron hand, 
for its own purposes. 

Our political experience of the past ten or 
twelve years has been helpful in emphasizing 
this difference, and in arousing public spirit, 
developing political courage, and reviving the 
interest of the people in their government, 
National, State, and local. 

We have seen old and false issues discarded. 
The «bloody shirt,» which never had a soul 
or truth within it, has been relegated to the 
lumber-room, to indulge in reminiscence with 
the old hats, torches, and banners of many a 
forgotten campaign. No longer can a Presi- 
dent be made by impeaching the loyalty and 
patriotism of any section of our country, or 
by dire prediction of evils which time has 
abundantly falsified. 

We have seen parties and leaders with the 
courage of their convictions. Questions which 
for years they feared to touch, which were 
straddled in platforms and abandoned in cam- 
paigns, have been boldly thrust to the front; 
and neither the timidity of politicians nor the 
threat of factional division has stopped their 
progress «upward still and onward» to suc- 
cessful, victorious solution. 

We have seen the people take the deepest 
interest in intricate public problems. The 
time has passed when campaigns can be waged 
upon the personality of candidates or the past 
of political parties. Abuse and vituperation, 
brag and bluster, have given way to educa- 
tion—the serious, intelligent discussion of 
principles and measures. In the vigorous 
agitation over living issues, « pointing with 
pride » to what a party has been or has done 
excites only ridicule, unless coupled with 
Vou. LI.—10. 


proof and pledge that it now has a sound 
policy, which it definitely declares and means 
courageously to enforce. Who would have 
believed ten years ago that the tariff would 
become a subject of popular discussion, or 
that its details could be satisfactorily settled 
by popular vote? Yet for six successive years 
it monopolized the attention of the people. 
On the farm and in the workshop, in village 
store and city factory, the voters were debat- 
ing the merits of protection and free trade, 
and their effect on prices, wages, and indus- 
tries. The campaign speaker could hardly get 
a hearing who did not discuss the principles 
of taxation and the details of tariff schedules. 
«Free raw material,» «the home market,» 
« McKinley prices,» and « pauper labor » were 
phrases more familiar to the public than the 
names of candidates; and candidates became 
important only as they represented definite 
views on this one absorbing topic. 

We have seen the steady growth of a re- 
form sentiment which, not content with crit- 
icism within the quiet of the scholar’s clois- 
ter, has gone forth to wage battle and win 
wholesome victories; a keener demand that 
political power shall be used only for the 
benefit of the governed, not for personal or 
party advantage; the uprooting of old abuses; 
and, with all of this, greater independence in 
political action, inflicting defeats welcomed 
as blessings by patriots of whatever political 
stripe. 

We have seen, in the marvelous career of 
a firm and brave man, how popular is politi- 
cal courage, and how loyally the people follow 
resolute leadership. More conspicuously than 
any of our generation has stood forth one who 
has had strong convictions, with the courage 
always to declare them and everywhere to 
fight for them; who has achieved success by 
character and ability, not by offices or office- 
holders; who, in the midst of factional discord 
and partizan abuse, has confidently relied on 
an appeal from faction to the rank and file, 
and from the partizan to the people; who has 
stood for principle without compromise, and 
for sound policies against heresy inside or out- 
side of his own party; and who has impressed 
himself upon the people because they believed 
that he stood steadfast for the public welfare, 
without regard to personal or political con- 
sequences. One or two familiar incidents 
in his later life will illustrate my meaning. 
The campaign of 1888 was about to begin, in 
which he was to be a candidate for reélec- 
tion. He had given the country an honorable 
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and successful administration; a Democratic 
victory seemed certain. The one thing need- 
ful was not to raise new questions nor dis- 
turb existing conditions. So prudence and 
timidity suggested; so party leaders and as- 
sociates advised. But, disregarding such ad- 
vice, Cleveland issued his historic message of 
December, 1887—a bold challenge to wealthy, 
powerful, and favored interests, but a trum- 
pet-call marshaling the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the country to the consideration of 
the most important question of a generation, 
which politicians and parties had hitherto 
feared to touch. That message was not the 
product of political expediency, but of con- 
science, conviction, and courage. It led to 
temporary defeat; but it gave his party new 
life and vigor, made him its trusted leader, 
immeasurably raised the standard of politics, 
and finally won the hearty support of the 
country, giving to Democracy its first oppor- 
tunity since the war for important construc- 
tive legislation. Again in 1891, when the free 
coinage of silver was imminent, and politi- 
cians—especially would-be candidates for 
President—were reluctant to declare their 
position, Cleveland, with characteristic cou- 
rage and directness, denounced «the danger- 
ous and reckless experiment.» His party was 
badly split upon the question. To many his 
action gave great offense; by many more it 
was thought to be political suicide. But soon 
the party made him again its leader, and un- 
der such leadership won a notable victory. 

These influences which have been at work 
are still operative. The people have not taken 
their government into their own hands, and 
fully experienced the pleasure and benefit of 
governing themselves, only now to relax con- 
trol and permit government to become «a 
close corporation of politicians for exploit- 
ing the public to their own advantage.» Nor 
have they once demanded that parties shall 
discard dead issues and take definite position 
on the living questions of the day, only now 
to relapse into indifference and be content 
with idle generalities and halting candidates. 
The reform impulse for better men and bet- 
ter government is not ephemeral, but the best 
product of past campaigns, and bound again 
to exert a healthy and potent influence; and 
the people still like courage, character, ability 
in politics as in everything else, and despise 
trimming and time-serving. 

In the next presidential campaign the Dem- 
ocratic party, if guided by past experience, 
must and will nominate candidates of courage 
and character, of definite, outspoken opinions 
on living questions, and upona platform which 
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means something, and expresses it with a di- 
rectness and emphasis not to be mistaken. The 
people wish, and have a right to know, the ex- 
act position of parties on silver, the tariff, a 
foreign policy, civil-service reform, and other 
main issues. The time is over when a party 
can get or hold power by the mere momentum 
of its past. We may assume, then, that the 
campaign of ’96 will not be seriously affected 
by ancient political history, nor an alert, in- 
telligent people deceived by mere boasting, 
exaggeration, or false pretense. Not that all 
this will be absent from the campaign. On the 
contrary, I fancy I can now see the Republi- 
can orator setting up his men of straw—the 
Southern brigadier, the free-trader, the Eng- 
lish sycophant; | hear him again denouncing 
as un-American everything and everybody out- 
side the Republican lines; I hear him claim- 
ing all prosperity as a Republican gift, and 
all adversity as Democratic deviltry; I laugh 
with others at the sarcasm and drollery of the 
gentleman from Maine, as he again contrasts 
virtue and vice, patriotism and disloyalty, 
industry and idleness, wealth and poverty, 
and then, with vivid imagination and cool 
assurance, gives each a party label. But all 
of this is only the ad captandum dramatics of 
the campaign orator, which amuse himself, 
with little effect on his audience and less harm 
to his opponent. Meanwhile the thoughtful 
citizen is asking, Which party preached and 
practised extravagance, squandered the sur- 
plus, raised taxation, unsettled the currency, 
emptied the treasury, and left behind it, if 
not the deluge, an established financial and 
economic policy which was bound to bring 
panic and disaster? He is also comparing 
dates and conditions—’93, a year of distress, 
with Republican laws and policy in full force; 
and’95, ayear of marked prosperity, with such 
lawsand policyrepealed. Tosuchvoters— who, 
after all, decide elections—the Democratic 
party in ’96 will gladly submit the record of 
its administration. What is that record? It 
has had to deal with a business depression 
for which it was in no way responsible; it has 
applied the remedies demanded by the con- 
servative opinion of the country; and it has 
done this bravely, against bitter opposition 
within and without its party lines. It has re- 
pealed the Federal Election law, thus giving 
to the States the right to control their elec- 
tions, and the responsibility for their proper 
conduct. It has ended McKinley protection, 
reducing taxation and reversing the tariff 
policy of the country. It has repealed the 
Sherman silver law, which stood as a great 
and growing menace to the stability of our fi- 
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nances; and it has by drastic measures, neces- 
sary and wholesome, sustained the treasury re- 
serve and the credit of the nation, and saved 
business and the country from untold loss and 
suffering. This record of a party seeking the 
renewed confidence of the people will neces- 
sarily enter into the next presidential cam- 
paign. 

So much for the past. Of more consequence 
are the questions now imminent, and the posi- 
tion of the parties upon them. Of these the 
most important, no doubt, is the silver ques- 
tion. Our country can adjust itself to any 
kind of a tariff, but it never can adjust itself 
to a dishonest dollar. Fortunately the ques- 
tion has become at last the subject of con- 
stant and serious discussion. The people 
have put on their thinking-caps, and with 
characteristic earnestness and thoroughness 
are going to think the problem out, and set- 
tle it permanently without evasion or com- 
promise. Parties must and will adapt them- 
selves to this situation. It is not difficult to 
foresee the course of the Democratic party. 
It has on its hands a radical difference of 
opinion and a first-class fight. It has had this 
before. It was divided on the tariff question. 
It fought this out within its ranks to a right 
conclusion, then became stronger, united, and 
victorious. It never would have made any 
progress if it had feared to face the fight or 
halted because of dissenters. It is now re- 
peating that experience. Everywhere it is 
debating the silver question. The recent 
victories for sound money in Kentucky, Iowa, 
and Ohio show the effect of full discussion, 
and make it certain that the Democratic 
party will not commit itself to the silver 
heresy, nor weaken its credit and standing 
by seeking harmony through compromise of 
principle. Harmony will come, as it did on 
the tariff, when the party, through struggle, 
takes and obstinately holds a sound position. 
I confidently predict that in ’96 the Demo- 
cratic party, in its national platform and can- 
didate, will stand for sound money, and will 
oppose the free coinage of silver. Both prin- 
ciple and expediency suggest this course. It 
is in line with the traditions and past of the 
party; with its platforms and principles; with 
the whole record of its administration, for 
which it is responsible; with its own action 
in opposing and repealing the Sherman law; 
and with its devoted loyalty to one who for 
eleven years has been the most conspicuous 
and valiant champion of honest money and 
sound finance. Any other course invites dis- 
creditable defeat. The party can stand de- 
feat, and even grow stronger by it. It cannot 
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stand the discredit of committing itself to a 
passing heresy born of hard times, which time 
and prosperity will surely kill, but which, if 
successful, would unsettle business, impair 
credit, reduce all savings, and the value of 
all wages. It has now a splendid opportunity 
to render the country a further service, and, 
following the lead of Jackson and Cleveland, 
its past and its present, to educate and agi- 
tate for sound principles of finance as it has 
for a sound policy of tariff taxation. In such 
position it will be at issue with the Republican 
party. Not that that party will advocate the 
free coinage of silver; that would be stand- 
ing for some principle, however erroneous, 
and the Republican party to-day is a party of 
compromise and expediency. But, judged by 
its past, it will trim and evade, to satisfy an 
aggressive minority deemed necessary for its 
success. At the critical moment the Repub- 
lican party yields to financial heresy in its 
ranks, and the Democratic party conquers it. 
Through such weakness have come the many 
compromise measures as to paper money, in- 
flation, and silver, which have been a constant 
menace to the stability of our finances. It led 
to Republican criticism of Cleveland’s first 
administration for its unflinching stand for 
sound money; it was expressed in the Republi- 
can national platform of ’88, which arraigned 
the Democratic party for its hostility to 
silver, and in the speeches of leaders like 
Mr. McKinley, who, in February, 1891, de- 
nounced his opponents for «dishonoring one 
of our precious metals, one of our greatest 
products, discrediting silver and enhancing 
the price of gold,» making « money the mas- 
ter, everything else the servant »; it accounts 
for the present ominous silence of Republican 
statesmen with presidential aspirations, while 
the Democratic administration and party are 
pursuing a vigorous and successful campaign 
of education. The old Republican malady of 
timidity and compromise has paralyzed Re- 
publican speech; its ambitious leaders re- 
main silent, useless, with their weather eye 
open only for any little favoring breeze which 
may drift them onward. It is time for them 
to trim ship and set a course. 

I write in the fall of "95. It is possible that 
before the next presidential campaign has 
opened, the silver question, through Demo- 
cratic work and returning prosperity, will 
have lost its importance, and the two parties 
will vie with each other in emphatic expres- 
sion of the country’s settled and sound con- 
viction. I do not, however, anticipate such a 
happy result. It is more likely that the ques- 
tion will be the leading subject of the cam- 
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paign. If so, I believe that the Democratic 
party, through discussion, education, and a 
struggle, will make its way to a safe and 
strong position, and nominate a sound can- 
didate upon a sound platform. I as firmly 
believe that the Republican party will drift 
into compromise, not favoring free silver, but 
throwing a sop to its silver contingent, and 
nominating a non-committal candidate of 
doubtful record and of cautious speech, who 
will be expected to hold both Colorado and 
Massachusetts. Democratic promise will be 
backed by the record of the party in adminis- 
tration, and will win the support not only of the 
conservative sentiment and business interests 
of the country, but of the growing body of 
independents who place the public above any 
partizan interest, and who insist that candi- 
dates and conventions shall take definite po- 
sition on the questions of the day. It ought 
to carry every doubtful State. If, on the 
other hand, the party is committed to free 
silver, it discredits its own administration, 
and, I believe, goes to certain defeat. 

While the silver question is likely, in the 
next campaign, to be uppermost in the pub- 
lic mind, the tariff will, no doubt, as in the 
past, be an issue between the parties and 
the subject of much discussion. Between the 
parties there is a radical difference on the 
principles involved; but just how important 
the issue is to be depends largely on the ac- 
tion of the Republican Congress and National 
Convention. The burden rests upon that 
party. The Democracy, after a long contest 
over the tariff, has passed a law which, though 
a very conservative measure, is a long ad- 
vance in the right direction. Business and in- 
dustries have accepted it, and are contented 
and prosperous under it. Democrats are anx- 
ious to give it the test of time and experi- 
ence. Will the Republicans acquiesce in this, 
or do they propose to turn backward to Mc- 
Kinleyism? Should they nominate McKinley 
without repudiating his tariff views, the tariff 
will at once become the vital issue of the 
campaign. He represents distinctly one idea. 
His nomination would be a challenge to the 
country to return to a tariff policy which it 
has defeated and discarded. The Democratic 
party would gladly accept the challenge and 
fight the old battle over again; but this time 
it would have with it the business interests, 
which have adapted themselves to present 
conditions and demand a rest from further 
tariff changes. The issue would be between 
a fair trial of a successful tariff and a re- 
turn to a discredited policy. Should the 
Republican platform advocate reénactment 
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of the McKinley law or repeal of the present 
law, the same result would follow. The con- 
vention is not at all likely, however, to do 
anything so specific or dangerous. It will 
content itself with criticism of free trade, 
the usual eulogy of protection and the home 
market, and the usual claim that the Repub- 
lican party alone represents American ideas, 
interests, and patriotism. This raises no very 
definite issue, except, perhaps, one of truth 
and good taste. At the same time the tendency 
of the Republican party is for protection 
always, and plenty of it, whenever it has the 
power and courage to carry out its purpose. 
Already a movement is on foot to couple with 
Republican protection of manufactures boun- 
ties to shipping and to agricultural exports, 
so as to distribute more widely the taxes 
Republican policy exacts, and to bind other 
interests to public support, all at the expense 
of the whole people. The Democratic party 
is at issue with this Republican policy. Dis- 
cussion and education will go on, until with 
substantial agreement we get back to the 
sound principles and policy of the tariff of ’57. 
The Democratic party will advance slowly in 
this direction, by urging, not another general 
revision of the tariff, but specific measures 
such as for free coal and iron ore, and grad- 
ually reducing taxation as time again proves 
the benefit of such a policy. 

One other question is likely to be an impor- 
tant issue in the campaign, namely, the foreign 
policy of our country. Until a comparatively 
recent date there was substantial agreement 
that such policy should not be one of conquest 
or aggression, but should avoid « entangling 
alliances,» and make Washington’s farewell 
words, and the proper assertion of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, the bulwark of national safety 
and honor. The San Domingo fiasco of Grant’s 
administration was believed to have ended 
permanently any other course. But recently 
Republican leaders have revived a defeated 
and almost forgotten Jingoism, and pro- 
claimed a policy of foreign interference and 
annexation. By annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands they would have the country try the 
experiment of governing a distant, divided, 
foreign people, and of assimilating them and 
their institutions. By interference at Samoa 
they would involve us in entangling alliances 
with Germany and England, and in a responsi- 
bility unusual and unnecessary. By assisting 
Nicaragua in resisting payment of England’s 
claim and English occupancy they would per- 
vert the Monroe doctrine and establish a 
precedent which would force us into the for- 
eign quarrels of every petty, irresponsible 
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republic of Central and South America. How 
far these views of Republican Jingoists per- 
meate and control that party will be deter- 
mined in its next convention. The Democratic 
administration, in its conduct of our foreign 
affairs, has met constant, bitter criticism, 
but has resolutely refused to depart from the 
traditional policy of our country, and to in- 
volve her in novel and everlasting foreign 
complications. It has not believed that con- 
quest or colonial acquisition is conducive to 
her strength or welfare, nor national honor 
best upheld by tyranny over a feeble but friend- 
ly power. The Republican party may make 
an issue over this Democratic record. If so, a 
most important question of far-reaching con- 
sequences will demand serious attention. For 
one, I believe it will take much more than 
the bluster of Jingoism to persuade the people 
that it is wise, safe, or patriotic to plunge our 
country into the maelstrom of international 
strife and ambition, and to abandon a course 
where we have found peaée with honor, and 
have grown to be the most powerful, prosper- 
ous, and happy of the nations of the world. 
Finally, in view of Republican declamation 
and assumption, it is certainly desirable that 
we should discuss seriously and thoroughly 
what is a sound American policy, what is the 
true American spirit, and which party is its 
better representative. Americanism, patriot- 
ism, is a thing of action, not of declamation. 
It does not become the exclusive property of 
the party claiming it, nor condone political 
crimes committed in its name. We have seen 
the term misused to justify a policy of sec- 
tional division and hatred, and, in violation 
of the Constitution, to supplant the rights 
and duties of the States, either by force of 
arms or gifts from the National treasury; to 
excuse a wild career of profligate public ex- 
penditure; to defend a «spoils system,» which 
places influence against merit, and makes par- 
tizanship, not efficiency, the test of tenure of 
office; to uphold a system of taxation which 
benefited the few at the expense of the many, 
and imposed burdens unequal, unjust, and un- 
necessary ; to encourage a policy which would 
restrict the inventive genius, the marvelous 
industry, and the energy of our people to a 
home market rather than let them place our 
nation at the head of the markets of the world 
and make America the mistress of the sea. 
And now this much-abused term is summoned 
to lead us away from the peaceful traditions 
and policy of the past out into the field of 
conquest and annexation, of strife and war. 
This is not the true American spirit, but the 
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spirit of bravado; not a sound American pol- 
icy, but a policy of recklessness. 

The true American spirit welcomes with 
fraternal love the reunion of the whole coun- 
try in loyalty, happiness, and prosperity; it 
stands fast to the Constitution against those 
who would violate it for partizan or sectional 
purposes, and guards the people’s money 
against the wild raids of selfish schemers; it 
still believes there is virtue in thrift, and 
that it is better that government should lift 
the burdens of taxation rather than set the 
people an example of riotous living; that tax- 
ation is not a blessing, but a necessary evil 
to be lessened by prudence and economy; that 
it is not to be used to take from one to give 
to another, nor to be controlled by selfish in- 
terests, but it is to be levied justly, equally, 
according to men’s means, not their necessi- 
ties, and for public purposes only. The true 
American policy would open the public ser- 
vice to all upon their merits, and make the 
office-holder neither the slave of the politi- 
cian nor the master of the people. It urges 
us to a «vigorous prosecution of the pursuits 
of peace,» and competition with all nations 
in the markets of the world; but not to follow 
their bloody footsteps in a struggle to conquer 
or control lands or peoples beyond our borders. 
It upholds, as it always has through many a 
Democratic administration, the national honor. 
It is nonsense to argue that in this there is 
division on party lines, or that Republicans 
monopolize patriotism. Let us through discus- 
sion get at the real Americanism, extol and 
follow it, exposing and avoiding the shams and 
demagogism masquerading in its name. 

I have not ventured to predict who will be 
the candidates in the next campaign. In 
view of the earnest personal struggle within 
the Republican party, and the sectional differ- 
ence of opinion within the Democratic party, 
he would be a bold man who would say who 
either candidate will be, or from what sec- 
tion of the country he will hail. This much 
we may gather from the past: the Democrats 
will nominate a candidate of positive and 
well-known convictions on pending questions 
and upon a platform equally emphatic; the 
Republicans will compromise upon their can- 
didate and platform. This much also we may 
predict: that the Democratic party will have 
no right to demand or expect that he who 
has so gallantly led them in three campaigns, 
and twice to victory, will again be their stan- 
dard-bearer. His own wish, no doubt, will be to 
retire on the laurels he has well won to a rest 
he has well earned. 

William E. Russell. 
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THE PAINTER VIBERT. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


[The following sketch, prepared by M. Vibert at our request, will make known to the readers 
of THE CENTURY some of the interesting personal qualities of a painter already famous by his 
artistic work, and will serve as an appropriate introduction to a series of reproductions of his 
canvases, each of which, like the one printed on page 83, will be accompanied by a brief story 


from the pen of M. Vibert.—Ebp1ror.]} 


Y good Conscience, my dear 
> comrade, I wish to ask your 
advice. I would not demand 
it of you, understand; but 
you will give it me all the 
same.» 

«Certainly, my dear fellow; for it is when 
one most fears to listen to his conscience that 
he has the greatest need of it.» 

«That may be, but if I have done wrong 
sometimes in paying too much heed to you, I 
possess, at any rate, the sweet consolation of 
having known how to please you; and to pre- 
serve the peace of our household, I do not 
care to risk incurring the least reproach from 
you. This is why I wish to consult you in the 
following very serious matter. THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE has done me the great honor of 
asking me for an autobiographical sketch. 
A delicate commission, is it not?» 

« You are under no compulsion to accept.» 

«True; but they might have it written by 
somebody else.» 

«Who would not, perhaps, say of you all 
the good things you think of yourself?» 

«Do you, then, think me so vain?» 

« Well, no. Perhaps the difficulty is that the 
least praise might frighten your modesty.» 

« You are making fun of me; am, then, so 
ridiculous ? » 

« You would be if I were not by to combat 
your secret thoughts; for you do not hope, I 
presume, to conceal your real mind from me. 
You hope to use the opportunity now offered 
you to let your new readers—that is to say, 
half the world—know that, being an excel- 
lent cook, you have invented and prepared 
sauces that make your compatriots lick their 
fingers; that, using your pen as well as your 
brush, you have written songs and plays that 
have been applauded in the minor theaters 
of Paris; that, following the example of Mo- 
litre, and having, like him, an extraordinary 
talent as an actor, you have played your own 
productions at the club and in artistic sa- 
lons; then, having a passion for building, 
and trying your hand at all the trades, you 
are not only your own architect, but do not 
disdain occasionally to work in iron, like Louis 
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XVIL., or in wood, like the good St. Joseph; and 
finally that, indecorating your house, you have 
distinguished yourself as an upholsterer. In 
the last particular you may even say that you 
surpass Moliére, for he, although the son of 
an upholsterer, was not himself one. 

« Next I see you conducting the readers 
over your studios and your hall, enlightening 
them with the pompous explanation: ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, see this marble monument 
erected in honor of La Fontaine, my favorite 
poet. It is 1 who composed and had engraved 
on the face of it my motto, taken from one 
of his fables: Travaillez; prenez de la peine. 
The golden figures which support the ceiling 
I carved with my own hands; | designed these 
ornaments; I myself gave the colors to the 
stuffs»; and so on and so on. Then, carried 
still further by the vanity of ownership, you 
will go to the very end of Brittany to show 
them your castle, the red granite walls of 
which dip in the ocean. 

«Oh, my friend, how puerile all that would 
be! How little worthy of you, in the eyes of 
a public that thinks you a serious artist, to 
give such importance to these trifling details, 
which in your life are mere recreations! 
Perhaps you would like also to speak of your 
great talent as an improvisateur, and of your 
oratorical successes.» 

« As for that, my dear Conscience, you can’t 
deny that the priests who began my educa- 
tion recognized in me elocutionary talents, be- 
cause they planned to make a preacher of me.” 

« Yes; I advise you to speak of the priests! 
You have profited handsomely by their teach- 
ings! They, at any rate, cannot be ignorant 
of your lively satire; you have made them feel 
the point of it enough.» 

« Have n’t you always said that a painter 
should paint only what he sees? It is not my 
fault if I have seen them at such close quar- 
ters.» 

«That may be. But to proceed. No doubt 
you also wish that your readers should know 
that, having studied closely the chemistry of 
colors, you yourself prepare those that you 
use, as well as your varnishes.» 

«It is natural that I should.» 




















« Natural? Of course; every kind of pre- 
tentiousness is natural.» 

« You are not going to blame me, I hope, 
for having written a book on the science of 
painting? You assisted in that work.» 

«On the contrary, I congratulate you on 
it; in giving the world the benefit of your dis- 
coveries you have only done your duty. But, 
although you may be more learned in chem- 
istry than most of your brother-artists (who 
do not know the first word of it), you are yet 
less so than a professional chemist; therefore 
it is not a thing for you to boast about. If 
your colors are really more beautiful than 
those of other artists, the amateurs will see 
it without your telling them. If your pictures 
stand longer, time only will prove this. Qual- 
ities announced for the future are simply the 
wording of a prospectus.» 

«Then, if we may not refer to any of the 
occupations with which my life has been filled, 
of what shall we speak ? » 

«I would talk of Vibert, the painter. I 
would try to explain the soul of the man as 
you have done his physical life. That is all 
people wish to know about. Don’t you re- 
member, my dear friend, the amusement M. 
Ingres excited (and you have not his merit) 
when he seemed prouder of his small gift as 
a violinist than of his fame as a painter? » 

«Then we shall merely say, ‘ Jehan-Georges 
Vibert, born in Paris, at No. 7 Rue de Lan- 
cry.» 

«On what day?» 

«The 30th of September.» 

«In what year?» 

«That is not important.» 

«On the contrary, it is of great impor- 
tance. You may not see the use of telling 
people who think you younger that you are 
fifty-five years old. But there are others 
who might think you older, judging from the 
number of your works, and especially knowing 
how long you take to execute them. We will 
say, then, ‘Born in 1840.’ And after that?» 

« Why, I was nursed, I suppose, and then 
I began to eat.» 

« You did those things to some purpose, at 
any rate.» 

«I learned to read, write, and cipher; then 
Greek and Latin.» 

« All this did not profit you much; you were 
indeed but a mediocre scholar, more assidu- 
ous in drawing pictures of people in your 
copy-books than in paying attention to your 
master’s lessons.» 

«Say at once that I am an ignoramus.» 

« No; for later you were your own instruc- 
tor. It is true, nevertheless, that you learned 
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only what you wished to learn. But with all 
these digressions we shall never get through.» 

« Very well, then, I shall let you tell the 
story your own way, and interfere no more.» 

«I will proceed. Vibert, according to the 
law of heredity, ought to have been an ar- 
tist. His maternal grandfather was the cele- 
brated French engraver Jazet, an indefati- 
gable worker and remarkable producer, who 
engraved in aquatint not only almost all the 
work of his friend Horace Vernet,. but also 
many of the principal works of his contem- 
poraries. Jazet was himself the nephew and 
pupil of another great engraver, Debucourt, 
who was the first to produce engravings 
printed in colors—a result he obtained by 
superimposing a number of plates, and thus 
obtaining his charming compositions, proofs 
of which are very rare now, and highly prized 
by amateurs. 

« Debucourt’s works, quite apart from the 
merit they have of bringing to life again the 
end of the eighteenth century, and of show- 
ing us a faithful picture of its costumes and 
manners, are also remarkable for their great 
finesse of execution. They are clear in com- 
position, perfect in register, delicate in taste, 
and the subjects are always spirituel. 

«The maternal’ grandfather of our hero 
was also in his way a celebrity—Jean-Pierre 
Vibert, a soldier of the First Republic and of 
Napoleon, who, compelled by his many wounds 
to leave the army, became a gardener because 
he loved flowers. He felt a genuine delight at 
the sight of their beautiful colors, and when 
ninety years of age, some days before his 
death, while arranging his daily bouquet in a 
vase, he said to his grandson: ‘See, my child, 
a man knows truly what he has loved best 
on earth only when in his last days he finds it 
still in his heart. Like the rest of the world, I 
have thought that I adored and detested many 
men and many things. In reality I have loved 
only Napoleon and roses. To-day, after nearly 
a century of rebellion against all the unjust 
things I have seen and all the evils from 
which I have suffered, there remain to me 
only two objects of profound hatred: the Eng- 
lish, who overthrew my idol, and the white 
worms that have destroyed my roses. That 
gardener and philosopher, who wrote some 
very good books on the culture of his favor- 
ite flower, created many new species that are 
well known to-day: among others, the Aimé 
Vibert, and a red rose to which he gave the 
name of his grandson, the Georges Vibert. 
So it was—it may have been chance, it may 
have been prophecy—that the painter was 
dedicated to red from his cradle. 
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«If my egotistical comrade were still by, 
he would not fail to claim that he did this 
himself. But it is very easy to see that his 
complete germ existed in his ancestors. The 
obstinate toil, the inventive imagination, the 
clearness, the precision, the taste, the finesse, 
the esprit comique, and the passion for color 
are, in fact, qualities of the whole French 
race, which is wanting in so many other gifts. 
Inheriting these qualities, in however slight a 
degree, from his ancestors, he was from the 
start a painter by predisposition. 

« As might be expected, it was in the studio 
of his grandfather Jazet that the young pupil 
started work, and his first efforts were made 
in the art of engraving. But black and white 
did not satisfy an eye that longed for the 
delights of color, and his imagination pre- 
ferred to stray here and there on its own ac- 
count rather than make faithful copies of the 
worksof others. Furthermore, he made up his 
mind to study as a painter. Barrias, his new 
master, was an excellent teacher, who, al- 
though he urged his pupils to serious studies, 
never sought to impose his style on them, and 
always knew how to preserve and develop, in 
the many clever scholars whom he educated, 
the original gift that belonged to each. But 
his method was severe: he wished his scholars 
to spend a long time in drawing before be- 
ginning to paint; and it was only after three 
years passed in the semi-obscurity of black- 
and-white drawings on gray paper that the 
poor young fellow, by this time athirst for 
the brighter and gayer art, was at last allowed 
to insert his thumb into the hole of a palette 
which had more colors than he could use 
in a week. Such was his emotion at that 
never-to-be-forgotten moment that the young 
painter nearly fainted. I was at that time 
only a small Conscience, but 1 approved the 
severe methods of the master, which my com- 
panion called barbarous. I believe that he 
has since come to admit that I was right. 

«I should not omit to remark that as soon 
as we were in full possession of colors, I, poor 
Conscience, lost much of my authority in our 
youthful ménage, and my mad friend, now 
quite emancipated, gave himself up to certain 
fantastic orgies of harmony in which I took 
no part. That was in our days of youth- 
ful folly. The misfortune is, however, that 
from time to time some of these productions 
of a delirious brain come to light, and, when 
they do, there are scenes between us, in 
which my master reproaches me for having 
let him paint them. Such is the way of the 
world. 

«At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which he 
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entered at sixteen years of age, our appren- 
tice in painting was not very brilliant. He 
took at once the first place in composition, 
and kept it during the six years through 
which his studies lasted; but that was all. 
After school days, which were not without 
their troubles and sorrows, began the still 
more painful struggle with his many disap- 
pointments. Happily, my comrade, in the long 
periods of trial which beset his early years, 
had an admirable auxiliary in his mother. 
She was one of the most perfect beauties of 
her day, and is still one of the most beauti- 
ful of old women. She was possessed of firm 
character and great tenderness, and under- 
stood her son and how to educate him. It 
was with his mother’s beautiful countenance, 
and her heart full of sweet affection, under 
his eyes as a model that the boy grew up. 
When he became a man he remained under her 
beneficent influence, and was always sustained 
and consoled by her; for, bold and jovial as he 
seems, he is really a very nervous creature, 
easily disquieted, doubtful of whatever he un- 
dertakes, and discouraged by a mere nothing. 

«It is now his wife who perpetuates about 
him those traditions of beauty and tender- 
ness in the absence of which he would be 
merely a body without a soul. Mme. Vibert- 
Lloyd, sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise, 
will leave in the annals of the Théatre a last- 
ing memory of her grace and talent; but she 
has also the right to share such fame as 
posterity shall accord to her husband, for she 
is more jealous for his art than he and I to- 
gether, and, if ever I should fail him, she 
could fill my place to advantage. 

« After some years, during which the artist, 
then entirely unknown, was trying to make 
his way, he met with his first success, and 
from that day on his life has been like that 
of other artists. He has had medals, crosses, 
honors. He has painted, he paints, and he 
will paint as long as God shall let him. With 
regard to his works, which are everywhere, 
they must speak for themselves; and as for 
saying which the artist prefers, we never 
shall. A father loves all his children, though 
he may be seldom satisfied with them. 

«It may be observed that I have not 
spoken of travels or adventures. A painter’s 
travels should be seen in his works; as for his 
adventures—well, if I have been a witness 
to them, I have not been an accomplice. 

«Once only have I drawn my comrade far 
from his art, but then not from his duty, It 
was in 1870, saddest of years, when I led him, 
disguised as a soldier, to the battle-fields 
around besieged Paris, from which later | 
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brought him away wounded, ill, and greatly 
discouraged. I ought to say to his credit that, 
of all the stupid things which he claims | 
have made him do, that is the one for which 
he has reproached me the least.» 


« Now, my dear friend, if I have not writ- 
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. VIBERT. 


ten your biography as you would like to have 
done it yourself, 1 am sure, at any rate, that 
I have fulfilled my duty in giving here the just 
tribute of gratitude you owe those who have 
made you what you are—your ancestors, your 
teacher, your mother, and your wife. 

« And I sign for you, en bonne conscience, 


«J. G. Vibert.» 
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THE MISSIONARY’S STORY. 


la scene is a great salon, sumptuously 
furnished, but severe in appearance. It 
is lighted from above with diffused daylight, 
subdued, like that of a chapel. One brighter 
ray, coming from without, pierces the cur- 
tains of the only window, and by contrast 
renders the room still more mysterious. At 
the end, on a great marble mantelpiece, is a 
portrait of Cardinal Richelieu, like a bloody 
specter appearing in the shade, old, broken, 
and pallid, but the more terrible for being 
near death. On another panel you see the 
tragic picture of the martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

Is anything very dreadful about to take 
place in this apartment? 

Onthe contrary, something rather pleasant, 
as we shall presently see. 

Several prelates, who have left the table, 
come into the salon to take coffee, and take 
possession of the sofasand arm-chairs, ranged 
in a semicircle. In the midst of them, on a 
stool, is seated a priest dressed entirely in 
black. His somber figure stands out clearly 
from this brilliant group of white, violet, pur- 
ple, and scarlet. His soldierly head, which 
breathes courage, bears on the forehead a 
deep and recent scar. 

He is a missionary. He recounts his ad- 
ventures, and shows upon his wrists the still 
gaping incisions of his crucifixion; for he 
has been crucified, like St. Bartholomew, like 
Christ. In his agony he has made to God the 
supreme vow that, if he is delivered, he will 
return to his executioners, to bring them 
again the divine Word; then (as it seems) he 
dies, praying for his torturers. An armed 
force, which comes too late, takes down his life- 
less body, thinking they have to carry back a 
corpse; but by a miracle he returns to life. 
To-day, faithful to his vow, although scarcely 
convalescent, he is about to return. 

As the holy man speaks, his inspired head 
becomes more and more beautiful among 
those faces that express only egotism and 
indifference. The first personage, seated on 
the divan, who holds his cup jn one hand and 
his cigarette in the other, a younger son of a 
noble Roman family, and a cardinal by right 
of birth without, however, doing anything to 
merit that honor, approves in his heart the 
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poor priest’s resolution. He finds it, indeed, 
needful to send him back to his sufferings. 
Religion must have martyrs, and the best are 
still those who fulfil the office with hearty 
good will. 

The second cardinal, in rose silk, who leans 
back on the cushions in the attitude of a 
Cesar, is also thinking that such a man 
should go back. He is too extravagant and 
spiritual a person to be left in Rome. With 
his eloquence and his wounds he could move 
the world, and popes have been made of lesser 
men than that missionary. 

The third, who seems to take more interest 
in the recital than the others, is perfectly deaf. 

The fourth talks in a low voice with a 
young neophyte, and we may be sure that he 
is not advising him to emulate the missionary. 
As for the fifth, leaning back nonchalantly 
in his arm-chair, he is interested only in the 
antics of a small yellow dog with large ears 
who is sitting up gravely on his curly tail. 

Since every dog may look at a bishop, there 
is nothing to prevent these two from convers- 
ing with their eyes; and in that case they 
would no doubt be saying, « How tiresome 
he is, that missionary, who will not let little 
dogs show off their accomplishments so as to 
get some sugar! » 

If, however, at the story of the martyr’s 
sufferings any pity might be awakened in the 
hearts of these prelates, the soul of Richelieu, 
who is always near to the minds of church- 
men, haunting them, would say, «No one is 
a ruler of men who does not know as well 
how to sacrifice the innocent as to punish the 
guilty; and whether you sacrifice or punish, 
you must shed blood.» 

That seems, and no doubt is, a horrible doc- 
trine. Yet every one of us, without the least 
remorse, sacrifices to his necessities, to his 
pleasures even, some poor living beings. It 
is true we have the excuse of believing these 
to be our inferiors, but the same feeling no 
doubt exists toward an equal. It is enough 
to have the consciousness of being his su- 
perior to make it seem quite natural to send 
him to his death. Besides, here below, all 
depends on the point of view one takes, and 
everything on earth may move you either to 
laughter or tears. 
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I. FLIEDNER’S LIFE. 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY ENGELBACH., 
THEODORE FLIEDNER, 
NHE story of a human life, of small be- 
ginnings and great achievement, often 
possesses a charm greater than fiction. The 
real, when it includes the ideal, not only ac- 
complishes its own purpose, but creates pur- 
pose in others. And specially to men and 
women struggling toward difficult goals does 
the story of a successful life—successful in 
the sense of aims attained—give encourage- 
ment and cheer. Such a one preéminently 
was Theodore Fliedner’s. His name is per- 
haps little known to-day, even in Germany, 
the land of his birth, but it is one that many 
people, in many lands, have daily cause to 
bless. 

Theodore Fliedner was born in a village 
near the Rhine in 1800, and was the son and 
the grandson of pious Lutheran clergymen. 
The Napoleonic invasions which, early in the 
century, devastated Germany brought gloom 
and terror into his childhood, and deepened 
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an inherited desire to make his own life, like 
his forefathers’, one of quiet usefulness to 
others. With this lofty purpose in his heart, 
the sensitive child’s feelings were hurt when 
his father, because of the plumpness of his 
figure, called him in jest «the little beer- 
brewer.» 

When school years were over the boy man- 
aged to work his way into the universities 
of Giessen and Gottingen, with the help of 
friends, and by giving instruction in return for 
food and lodging. He blacked boots, sawed 
wood, and darned his own clothes; the darn- 
ing, however, must have been of a somewhat 
primitive kind, for he writes to his mother 
that he sewed up the holes in his trousers 
with white thread, and then inked it over. 

The intellectual atmosphere of the univer- 
sities strongly influenced him against his early 
formed resolution to enter the ministry,which 
was further weakened by the bitter contro- 
versies among the theologians of the day. «| 
only manage,” he writes, «to cling to the one 
belief: that Christ was neither Deceiver nor 
Deceived.»» He studied foreign languages; 
read the lives of great men, making notes 
upon them; collected songs and games for 
children, which are known to-day in hundreds 
of kindergartens; studied botany and the use 
of simple household remedies for man and 
beast—all with the one object in view of mak- 
ing himself practically helpful to others. Dur- 
ing the college vacations he managed to see 
something of the world. His first journey was 
a sixty-mile tramp to Nuremberg, with only 
two gulden in his pocket; his second, a four 
weeks’ visit to Bremen and Hamburg, by 
means of a hard-earned gold-piece. In finan- 
cial matters Fliedner early developed two 
qualities rarely combined: faith in money to 
come, and economy in the spending of money 
in hand. 

At the age of twenty the young student 
passed successfully his examinations for the 
ministry, and went to Cologne, where, by way 
of a beginning, he accepted the position of 
tutor in a private family. He tells naively 
of the lessons in deportment given to him at 
this time by the mother of his two boy-pupils, 
a woman of fashion and wealth, and confesses 
to have learned that « gentle ways and polite 
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manners help greatly to further the kingdom 
of God» He made the acquaintance of many 
influential people at Cologne, among them the 
foremost Evangelical clergyman, who allowed 
him to assist him in parish and prison preach- 
ing. 

Fliedner gradually worked himself into a 
belief that he was unfit for the ministry, and 
was about to apply for a vacant instructor- 
ship at Bonn, when he received a call to the 
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parish of Kaiserswerth, near Diisseldorf. Be- 
lieving the message, coming, as it did, at a 
turning-point in his life, to be a divine sum- 
mons, he accepted immediately, was ordained 
in his native village, surrounded by a proud 
family circle, and entered Kaiserswerth, alone 
and on foot, a day earlier than arranged, so 
that he might spare the little parish the ex- 
pense of a formal reception. 

The position in which he found himself 
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was not a brilliant one. Kaiserswerth was a 
small town composed almost entirely of fac- 
tory people, and was the one feeble Protes- 
tant spark in the heart of a Roman Catholic 
country. The yearly salary of the minister 
was one hundred and eighty thaler, with the 
use of the parsonage, which, however, he was 
obliged to share with the aged widow of his 
predecessor. The twenty-two-year-old « Herr 
Pastor,» however, set to work energetically, 
returning first to his home to fetch two 
younger brothers and a sister, so that his 
widowed mother might be somewhat re- 
lieved in the support of a large family. With 
their slim household belongings, they sailed 
for several days down the Rhine in a small 
craft. 

Four weeks after Fliedner’s installation at 
Kaiserswerth the velvet factory upon which 
the support of the population depended 
failed, and the extinction of the one Protes- 
tant communion in the neighborhood seemed 
inevitable. The young minister directly re- 
ceived calls to two other parishes; but a 
feeling now came over him that he was a 
shepherd, not a hireling, and that it was his 
duty to go out into the world and seek help 
for his unfortunate people. Staff in hand, he 
started off on foot for Holland. A kind old 
gentleman, patting him on the back, bade 
him God-speed, with this parting reminder: 
« Faith, persuasiveness, and a little impudence, 
are the qualities that you most will need.» 

In Holland, among the prosperous burgh- 
ers, where the Protestant spirit glowed warm, 
and later in England, Fliedner received sub- 
stantial aid. 


Il. THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES. 


SINGULARLY appropriate is the church seal 
of Kaiserswerth, which represents a tree grow- 
ing and expanding under the rays of a sun, 
with the motto, «The grain of mustard-seed 
becometh a tree.» The same idea is expressed 
in a picture in the little gate-house of the par- 
sonage garden, bearing the inscription, « The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mus- 
tard-seed.» 

This gate-heuse, consisting of one room 
twelve feet square, is the cradle of Fliedner’s 
life-work. In it, after having founded the first 
German prison-reform association, he lodged 
a released prisoner—a poor, forlorn woman 
who had managed to find her way to him, be- 
cause she had heard the strange story that 
here was a man who felt pity in his heart for 
outcasts; indeed, that he encouraged them to 
come to him for help. This woman was fol- 
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lowed by others, and very soon the question 
forced itself upon Fliedner’s mind, « How 
shall I find house-room for these unfortu- 
nates, and, above all, where shall I look for 
proper care-takers for them?» During his 
travels in foreign parts he had frequently 
been impressed by the want of efficient ser- 
vice in many hospitals. «Often! found marble 
entrances, but a pitiful absence of skill and 
faithfulness on the part of nurses and atten- 
dants.» 

Fliedner, confronted by an immediate need 
in his own parish work, revived in the Prot- 
estant Church of Germany the order of dea- 
coness, which had its origin in apostolic 
times. The office was preserved in the Ko- 
man Church down to the eighth, in the Greek 
Church to the twelfth, century, but was 
discontinued in both, partly on account of 
abuses that had crept in, and partly because 
the hierarchy of the middle ages was averse 
to all lay activity. It was displaced by that 
entirely different system, the conventual sys- 
tem. The nun appeared, the deaconess dis- 
appeared; but in the church of the Waldenses 
and Moravians women continued to hold this 
ministering office. 

Also in the British Church, which had re- 
ceived Christianity from the East and not 
through Rome, women were employed as dea- 
conesses as early as the fifth century. 

Luther in his writings advised the reés- 
tablishment of the order in the reformed 
churches of Germany. « But we do not dare 
begin,» he says, «until the Lord God makes 
better Christians» Again,—and Luther, in 
his direct methods of pursuing truth, did not 
always speak graciously of the weaker sex, — 
« The readiness to feel compassion for others 
is more natural to women than to men; they 
have a special gift for comforting and sooth- 
ing sorrow.» 

The first General Synod of the Reformed 
Church of the Lower Rhine and the Nether- 
lands put Luther’s recommendations into 
effect in 1568. In the annals of the time we 
find the deaconess frequently spoken of as 
«an ornament of the church,» a figure of 
speech which must have been rather obscure 
to the youthful mind of those days, for it was 
then the custom for the deaconess to occupy 
during services a commanding seat in the 
church, with a long birch rod in her hand, 
with which from time to time she would deal 
out smart ear-taps to the inattentive children 
in the congregation. 

Here again the deaconess gradually disap- 
peared; probably because the church order, 
which was changed into a purely civic one, 
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lost much of its centralizing and vitalizing 
power, and also because of the absence of 
special training-schools. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Germany had freed herself from 
the bondage of the French, and the Church 
had thrown off to a great extent her lethargy, 
signs appeared anew of a desire to draw 
women into active participation in church 
ministry. Amalia Sieveking, a patrician of 
Hamburg, and later in many ways its bene- 
factress, tells in a pathetic manner how she 
herself tried to bring it about: « In the year of 
the cholera epidemic, — 1831, —believing that 
the right moment had come, I offered my ser- 
vices at the cholera hospital. They were ac- 
cepted, and directly I sent out an urgent 
appeal to my sisters to join me. But none 
came.” 

This brings us down to the time when Flied- 
ner set to work to make a practical beginning. 

Of course the first thing needed for the 
training of nurses was a hospital. Kaisers- 
werth possessed no hospital, nor was there 
one anywhere in the neighborhood; so Flied- 
ner secured a large house which happened to 
be standing vacant in the village, fitted up 
a few rooms with mended furniture, cracked 
china, and a supply of six sheets, and on Octo- 
ber 13, 1836, opened the « Deaconess Hospital 
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of Kaiserswerth,» without patients and with- 
out deaconesses. This was the first training- 
school for nurses of modern times. 

On the Sunday morning following a poor 
servant-girl knocked at the door for admit- 
tance, and before the end of the month four 
acutely ill patients were under its roof. There 
was vigorous opposition to the founding of 
the hospital on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy and laity of the neighborhood, but 
it so happened that the first patient admitted 
and the first physician appointed were both 
Roman Catholics. Soon after the opening, one 
candidate for deaconess presented herself, 
and with her several probationers. 

Asthe growth of a tree is marked from year 
to year by added rings and new branches, so 
the growth of Kaiserswerth has been marked, 
from that day to this, by yearly increase and 
expansion. It stands to-day one of the world- 
centers of philanthropic work, and each in- 
stitution that it includes bears the stamp of 
its energetic founder. Besides the main hos- 
pital, now containing two hundred and ten 
beds, there are to be seen there to-day a 
hospital for deaconesses, a Magdalen home, 
a large kindergarten, a seminary for school- 
teachers of all grades, an orphan-asylum, a 
holiday house and home for retired deacon- 
esses, an old ladies’ home, and innumerable 














workshops and buildings. The property em- 
braces several hundred acres, and the well- 
managed farm helps largely to meet the ex- 
penses of the collective institutions. One of 
the recent annual reports shows among its 
products 141 tons of grain, 7000 barrels of 
potatoes, 20,000 eggs, and 125,000 quarts of 
milk. 
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its income is self-earned. It is derived in 
largest part from board-wages paid for the 
persons educated or nursed at Kaiserswerth; 
from payment for the services of graduated 
nurses all over the world; and from the Kai- 
serswerth publishing establishment, which 
produces much popular reading-matter in 
cheap form. During 1893, 110,000 copies of 
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OLD SISTERS (DEACONESSES) IN THE GARDEN OF THE HOUSE OF REST. 


Of course generous sums of money have 
alone enabled the founding of the different 
institutions at Kaiserswerth, and many are 


still in need of endowment; but the financial 
report of 1893 shows that three quarters of 
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the « Volkskalendar,» an annual publication, 
were sold, and a few years ago 755,000 
copies of a « Life of Luther.» 

The founding of these many institutions, 


and the conduct of their financial affairs, 
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formed but a small part of Fliedner’s life- 
work. From all over the world came to him 
calls for advice and for nurses. Kaiserswerth 
became, in fact and in figure, a light set upon 
a hill. Three years after its establishment 
Elizabeth Fry founded a deaconess order in 
England; Vermail, the Huguenot clergyman 
and philanthropist, one in Paris; others fol- 
lowing their example in Switzerland and Den- 
mark. Florence Nightingale presented her- 
self as a pupil at Kaiserswerth, and was among 
the first graduates to make its name honored 
abroad. 

Frederick William LV. of Prussia, always a 
generous supporter of Fliedner, appreciating 
his rare executive talents, called him to live 
at his side in Berlin. « Your Majesty, I was 
not made for Berlin,» was Fliedner’s modest 
refusal. He went there, however, and estab- 
lished a deaconess house and several other 
institutions, among them an admirable train- 
ing-school for domestic servants, which is also 
a ‘temporary home, a social meeting-place, 
and an inquiry-office, for all women-servants 
in and out of employment in Berlin. Attached 
to this school is a child’s nursery for the 
training of nursery-maids. 

Fliedner was twice married. His work in 
life was advanced, perhaps even made possi- 
ble, by the two noble women who shared his 
labors and more than shared his privations, 
and who in turn became the first Deacon- 
ess Mothers of Kaiserswerth. The first wife 
lived but a comparatively short time. Dur- 
ing the period of his widowerhood Fliedner 
tells in his journal that he went to Hamburg 
to ask Amalia Sieveking to take charge of 
a deaconess home. She refused, but recom- 
mended Caroline Bertheau, a former pupil, 
who had for four years been devoting herself 
to similar work in the Hamburg hospital. 
Fliedner was so well pleased with the candi- 
date that he offered her a hospital appoint- 
ment, along with the alternative of becoming 
his wife. After mature deliberation the young 
woman decided, not between the two, but in 
favor of both. She foresaw that as Fliedner’s 
wife she could better serve the cause of the 
sick and the suffering. The wedding-journey 
of the quickly married couple was to Berlin, 
for the purpose of placing the first five dea- 
conesses in the Charité Hospital, and was typi- 
cal of their journey together through life— 
twice-blessed in bringing blessings to others. 

With the graduation of more and more 
deaconesses at Kaiserswerth came calls for 
their services from every part of the world. 
During the first ten years Fliedner established 
sixty nurses in twenty-five different places. 
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He was specially gratified when church pres- 
byteries applied to him for help in nursing the 
sick of their parishes. «It is your duty,» he 
always said, when starting off with a little 
band of graduates, « to give your first service 
to the poor. If ever you happen to be forced 
to choose between them and the rich, go to 
those who cannot recompense you, for they 
are the ones who need you the most.» 

His first long journey—in the days when 
travel was not made easy, as it is now—was 
to America, to conduct two deaconesses to the 
Rev. Dr. Passavant’s German parish at Pitts- 
burg. One is still living as the faithful super- 
intendent of an orphan-asylum in Rochester, 
Pennsylvania. In 1884 several former Kai- 
serswerth deaconesses came to America, at 
Mr. Anthony Drexel’s request, to fill places in 
the German Hospital in Philadelphia. Flied- 
ner in his note-book gives many impressions 
of this «wonderful, upward-striving country,» 
and records with regret and much perplexity 
the number of its conflicting religious sects. 

The second long journey was to Jerusalem, 
where with four deaconesses he opened a hos- 
pital and a school intwosmall buildings placed 
at his disposal by the king of Prussia. Flied- 
ner lived to see, as a result of his untiring 
efforts, between four and five hundred pa- 
tients cared for yearly in this hospital, and 
over one hundred girls in the school. 

From Jerusalem he turned his steps to 
Constantinople, where fifteen centuries ear- 
lier the deaconess office had flourished, and 
where to-day again, thanks to his initiative, 
it exerts a wide and beneficent influence. 
Throughout the Orient thousands of human 
beings, of every country and color, are cared 
for by the brave German women who have 
given up home, and all that the word in- 
cludes, to nurse strangers in a strange land. 

After Constantinople came the founding of 
the hospitals, boarding-schools, and orphan- 
ages at Alexandria, Beirut, Smyrna, Bucha- 
rest, and many other places. It would be 
wearisome for those not specially interested 
to read even a list of the posts at which Ger- 
man deaconesses are stationed to-day. Fol- 
lowing the example of Kaiserswerth, other 
church sisterhoods have been established. 
Since the founding of the first order, 10,400 
deaconesses have been ordained in the Ger- 
man Protestant Church, and they are working 
to-day at 3640 different posts. An Amer- 
ican commentator, referring to Fliedner’s 
work, speaks of it as a wonderful illustration 
of the way in which a man eminent for no 
gifts save those called moral may succeed 
in accomplishing tremendous results. 
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The last seven years of his life were 
marked by physical suffering; but he labored 
cheerfully to the end in the cause so dear to 
him. Almost his last words were, «As I look 
back upon my life, I appreciate how full it 
has been of blessings; every heart-beat should 
have been gratitude, and every breath praise.» 


lil. THE LIFE OF A DEACONESS. 


DURING a recent illness in a foreign hos- 
pital unexpected opportunity was given to 
me to gather further information concerning 


PROBATIONERS COMING 


OUT OF SCHOOL, 


Fliedner’s life-work, and to come personally 
under the shadow of its blessing. Observing 
that the nurse who had been called to my care 
wore a distinctive dress, differing from the 
Roman Catholic sisterhoods in that her gown 
was cotton, not woolen, and her white mus- 
lin cap had no band across the forehead, 
concealing the brow and hair, I said, « You are 
a German deaconess, are you not?» « Yes,» 
was the prompt and pleasant reply, confirmed 
by speech, blond hair, and rosy cheeks; «1 am 
a Kaiserswertherin.» 

« Tell me something about Kaiserswerth,» I 
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said one day. «How long was your training 
there? What are the conditions of your life 
as a deaconess, and what is the difference 
between your order and the Roman Catholic 
sisterhoods ? » 

«The training at Kaiserswerth,» began 
Sister Margarethe, «covers three years. The 
training-school has two classes, one for 
nurses, the other for teachers; and every 
woman upon entering decides which of 
the two she wishes to join, the ‘Kranken- 
schwestern,) or the ‘ Lehrschwestern, as they 
are called; for although each must know 
something of the work of the other, the 
subjects of instruction differ in the higher 
branches of knowledge. Every probationer 
begins with a course in practical housework 
—that is to say, she helps do the housework 
of the hospital; she cooks, irons, sews, re- 
pairs mattresses, etc., because in her future 
sphere among the poor, even though she may 
not always be called upon to do the work 
herself, knowledge of all these branches is 
essential. Instruction in simple book-keep- 
ing, letter-writing, and reading aloud is in- 
cluded in the general course, after which the 
two classes diverge; the nurse goes into the 
medical and surgical wards of the hospital, 
and the teacher, whose future sphere of work 
will be in orphan-asylums, kindergartens, and 
distant colonization-schools, is taught pri- 
marily how to teach. 

«In my own case, when I entered Kaisers- 
werth, it was as a teaching-sister, because | 
had previously been fitted for, and had filled, 
the position of governess; but the desire be- 
came so strong in me to nurse the sick that 
whenever I had a spare hour I used to run 
over to the hospital, and finally I was entirely 
transferred. 

«The «Mutterhaus) as we always call 
Kaiserswerthyis presided over by a mother- 
deaconess, chosen, as is the housekeeper- 
deaconess, from among the sisters by their 
vote. The several clergymen connected with 
the institutions are appointed by the Kaisers- 
werth board of governors, their election, how- 
ever, being subject to approval by the church 
authorities. 

« How | wish that you could once be present 
at the consecration service in the beautiful 
Kaiserswerth chapel! As soon as a sister 
has been ordained she is sent wherever the 
need for her is greatest. If she is a nurse, 
it is either to a hospital where the nursing- 
staff is composed of deaconesses, or to some 
town or church parish, where her duty will 
be to care for the poor and the sick in the 
community. If she go into parish work she 
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will live with one or more deaconesses in a 
little home, the expenses of which are borne 
by the municipality or the church which has 
applied to Kaiserswerth for her services, and 
which also pays to the mother-house an an- 
nual sum for each deaconess employed. In 
cases of private nursing, where people are 
able and anxious to pay for skilled care, a 
gift of money is usually made to the society 
supporting the local deaconess home. 

« Almost every town in Germany to-day has, 
or is seeking to have, a deaconess home; for 
no matter how well a town may be equipped 
with hospitals, there is much illness in every 
community that does not call for hospital 
treatment. Many families in moderate cir- 
cumstances cannot afford to employ a pri- 
vate professional nurse, and among the really 
poor even slight illness may produce condi- 
tions of distress. In such cases the services 
of a competent nurse for an hour in the morn- 
ing, and again at night, are all-sufficient, and 
one woman can thus lend a helping hand in 
many homes. Of course, if allowed to choose, 
every trained nurse interested in her profes- 
sion would prefer to occupy herself only with 
the acutely ill, rather than to do other work, 
because this brings her best faculties into 
play; but we deaconesses are taught from the 
beginning that while we must fit ourselves 
to meet the worst emergencies in illness, our 
duty is not to be sick-nurses only. 

«See, for instance, how often it may hap- 
pen, when a poor working-woman is ill, that 
while she requires very little personal atten- 
tion,—the poor are unspoiled,—she is in ur- 
gent need of somebody to cook the family 
dinner, to tidy up the room, and to keep the 
baby from the stove. This may seem to you 
menial and disagreeable work for one trained 
in the higher branches of knowledge, but I as- 
sure you it is not; there is physical and mental 
variety in it all, and practice makes every- 
thing easy. Then, too, it is such a pleasure to 
help people at the times when they are most 
in need of help. 

«I must not forget to tell you,» Sister Mar- 
garethe continued, «that throughout Ger- 
many, besides the deaconesses, there are the 
lay graduates of Kaiserswerth, the Sisters of 
St. John. These comprise women of every age 
and social position, married and single, who 
at some time in their life have taken a six 
months’ course at the Kaiserswerth hospital. 
The Knights of the Order of St. John offer to 
pay the traveling and tuition expenses of 
any woman desiring to take this course. We 
deaconesses find the ‘ Johanniterschwestern) 
very helpful in our parish work. They stand 
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ready, as an army of reserves, to assist when 
individually we are over-tired, to take our 
place at the bedside of a patient for a few 
hours at a time, and to help procure for us lit- 
tle necessaries and comforts for the sick. Their 
hospital training makes them efficient aids.» 

« You accept personally no money for your 
services, and even refuse a gift in remem- 
brance of them?» I asked. 

« Yes; and this must be so, even though 
it may seem ungracious. But do not forget 
that we have no wants; neither have we, as 
individuals, any permanent abiding-place in 
which to store possessions. When we start 
out in our career Kaiserswerth gives us a 
full outfit; we receive, wherever we may be, 
a small yearly allowance for pocket-money, 
and are supplied once a year with the gowns 
that we need by the Kaiserswerth dressmak- 
ing department, where the measures of every 
sister are kept.» 

« And what are your needs?» I asked, know- 
ing the elasticity of the word as applied to 
feminine adornment. 

«Two blue cotton gowns and two cotton 
aprons yearly, and every five years a new blue 
woolen gown and a black alpaca apron, for 
Sunday and dress occasions,» was the rapid 
summing up. «Our indoor dress is blue, this 
being considered more cheerful than black 
in the sick-room; and it is of cotton, so that it 
may be washed frequently. We wear in the 
street a long black cloak and a black bonnet, 
which fits closely over our cap. Our dress, you 
know, must be adapted to quick change with- 
out trouble. In Roman Catholic countries we 
deaconesses are stared at in the street be- 
cause we wear no white band across the fore- 
head. 1 hear people say frequently as I walk 
along, ‘Look at the blonde nun!) I must not 
omit to tell you that every deaconess who hap- 
pens to possess private property upon enter- 
ing the order retains full control of it, and 
at her death it reverts to her family, unless 
otherwise disposed of by will. 

«When we start out from Kaiserswerth 
into the world we are instructed, among other 
things, never to obtrude our religion upon any 
one, and proselyting as a duty of our calling 
is distinctly discouraged. We are taught that 
when brought into relation with people who 
are antagonistic or indifferent to Christian 
teachings, our best power of persuasion will 
not lie in words. 

« Kaiserswerth always appoints the sta- 
tions to which we go, and changes us about 
from place to place according to its best judg- 
ment; but service in foreign countries and in 
times of epidemic is not obligatory.» 
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«Have you ever been through an epi- 
demic ?» I asked. 

«Oh, yes,» —her face lighting up,— «I have 
been through typhus and diphtheria, and I 
was at Hamburg throughout the cholera two 
years ago.» 

Here | recalled having read in a newspaper 
that at the time of the last outbreak of chol- 
era in Hamburg Kaiserswerth had sent out a 
call to all her deaconesses, asking them to 
signify whether they were willing to go to the 
Hamburg hospitals, and that every response 
had come in promptly in the affirmative. 

«Qh, that was a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience!» continued the gentle little woman 
at my side. «I was at the city hospital during 
the worst of it. Cholera is the most difficult 
and exciting of scourges to nurse, because its 
course is so short and acute. Patients are 
apparently in the death agony when they are 
brought in, and must be worked over inces- 
santly during the few hours in which their 
fate lies in the balance. If they live they also 
recover rapidly. During the first days in 
Hamburg patients were brought in in such 
overwhelming numbers that the hospital 
forces were almost paralyzed. Physicians and 
nurses were taxed to the utmost, but soon 
order was brought out of chaos. 

«Sometimes the changes were so rapid 
that upon returning to the wards after a few 
hours’ sleep I would find new faces in almost 
every bed. The saddest corner of the hos- 
pital was the inquiry office, where crowds of 
anxious people were forever coming and go- 
ing. I used to hurry past the door as quickly 
as possible, because I knew only too well the 
message that was awaiting most of them. 
Frequently I recall to memory the coming 
of an orderly into the ward with several lit- 
tle children in his arms, begging me to find 
places for them. I had no place, and still he 
would stand. I would then take four or five 
of the poor little things, and lay them cross- 
wise on one bed. They did n’t mind the crowd- 
ing—in fact, they were quite unaware of it; 
and sometimes one would suddenly sit up out of 
an apparently comatose condition, and begin 
to laugh and play. Oh, how much I would like 
to see again some of the dear little faces that 
helped make even those dark scenes bright! 
They come back to me now like angel faces.» 

« When it was all over, did you not break 
down physically from the strain?» I asked. 

«Oh, no; when our services were no longer 
needed, we were quarantined for ten days, 
and so had a good rest, and were quite fresh 
and ready at the end of that time to return 
to our various posts.» 
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What a difference, thought I, as I listened 
to this heroic tale, so simply told, between 
the woman of nerves and the woman of nerve, 
and what a force it takes to remove one little 
letter! 

«You asked me to tell you,» said Sister 
Margarethe one day, «how the Protestant 
sister differs from the Roman Catholic. Very 
little, 1 am sure, in the impulse that leads her 
to the choice of her calling, but greatly in 
the relation of each to each. The principal 
difference between the two lies in the fact 
that the Protestant sister retains throughout 
life her freedom of action. At her ordination 
she takes no vows. She only promises that 
while a deaconess she will ‘endeavor to do 
her duty, in the fear of God, according to 
his holy teachings. She may withdraw from 
the order at any time without disgrace, to 
marry, or to return to private life. She is re- 
quested, however, to signify her intention in 
the matter every five years. 

« Probationers at Kaiserswerth frequently 
fall away, either from unfitness, or because 
they enter with sentimental ideas of the office, 
which hard work soon dispels. There is 
usually as little liking for hard work in a 
sentimental sister as in a so-called ‘esthetic 
Christian) ; but rarely does a deaconess once 
ordained desire to give up her calling. 

«For my own part, I must confess that 
when I look about me in the world at other 
women who, like myself, are standing alone, 
—and there are many, many such,—my own 
lot, even from an outside point of view, looks 
to me brighter and fuller than many others. 
My calling brings me into happy, healthful 
relations with people; itis free from petty per- 
sonal cares of every kind; and when I look 
ahead into the future I need never dread that 
worst of all dreads, a lonely old age. If I out- 
live my usefulness the dear home at Kaisers- 
werth stands ready with open arms to welcome 
me back. There every retired sister has her 
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own little room in the Feierabendhaus, and 
her own patch of flower-garden. Moreover, 
she has the great pleasure of being reunited, 
after long separation, to the friends of her 
girlhood, and of seeing in the busy life that 
surrounds her a younger generation prepar- 
ing to fill the place of the one calmly looking 
on. Returning to a home is a very different 
thing from being taken into a strange institu- 
tion in old age. 

« Remember, whenever you compare the lot 
of a deaconess with that of another woman, 
that to be just you should compare it only to 
that of another single woman. Marriage and 
motherhood must be left out of the scales. 
It is not the calling of a deaconess that shuts 
her off from these. People seem to forget, 
sometimes, when they talk about woman’s 
vocations, that all women in the world are 
not happy to marry, nor are all happily mar- 
ried. There will always be some who from 
force of circumstance are obliged to create 
an independent sphere of usefulness for them- 
selves; and surely, among these, the deacon- 
ess has her right and honorable place.» 

Sister Margarethe seemed to me to be her- 
self the best answer to the question. At the 
end of six weeks she left me, with only a 
«thank you» on my part for all her kindness 
and skill. From the window of my room after 
night-fall I watched the slender figure in 
black as it disappeared into the darkness, hur- 
rying to respond to another call of distress, 
and, for one, was grateful and glad that such 
as she exist in the world. Whatever one’s 
convictions, or lack of conviction, on the 
problems of life, it is impossible to come into 
touch with such disinterested goodness with- 
out an increase of faith in human nature, a 
keener appreciation of the opportunities for 
usefulness that lie in every woman’s path, 
and, above all, a more reverent recognition 
of the one Source whence such a life draws 
day by day its own strength and sweetness. 


Eleonora Kinnicutt. 
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ORAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
“THEY CRISPED THE SNOW OF BOSTON COMMON.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE COMEDY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub.” 


WITH PICTURES BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


HEY crisped the snow of Boston Common quiet. Jessica was an inch taller, a woman 
dressed in handsome fabrics, carrying with fine frame and slender hands. Her feet 
themselves as some princesses do and as were small, but capable of much ground. Her 
every princess should. Their waists, within eyes were like the Italian sky. Her face was 
the easy embrace of their bodices, were free pale, with the pure, high, narrow brow that 
and supple, as God planned. The winter air sculptors choose. Both girls had chestnut- 
bit their cheeks. glossy hair, and both were twenty-eight 
Charlotte was strongly boned. Her face years old. One would have thought them 
was full and her mouth was large and firm, twenty-four. 
its smile endowed with liberal range of mean- They had been walking steadily for four 
ing. Her eyes were of the North—blue and hours. It was visible that Charlotte and 
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Jessica were different from other girls. They 
were as well groomed as women of fashion. 
Their faces had the dignity and cast of 
thought of the fostered intellect, but not the 
postgraduate air of abstraction; nor did the 
girls bear the trivial weights of the mode. 

Charlotte pressed with her elbow a book, 
thinking of the story in its pages, written by 
her friend Mr. Bond. She could not help 
marveling at his genius. 

Jessica, seeing into her friend’s mind, no- 
ticed with a twinge how the volume was 
affectionately handled by Charlotte. Jessica 
was silent until the pressure became too 
great. Then she began: 

« You did n’t believe, a year ago, that to- 
day his name would stand so high.» 

« No,» said Charlotte, accustomed to these 
interpretations. «At least I did n’t believe 
he would achieve this. I confess I thought 
he might succeed in something ingenious, or 
perhaps humorous, or fantastic; but not that 
he was equal to this sort of thing. I don’t 
think we ever overestimated him,» she added. 

« After all, though,» said Jessica, «a single 
fairish novel does not confer immortality. 
Heaven knows that some of the stuff printed 
might have been written by you or me.» 

«I said that to Mr. Bond once, and he 
asked me if I had ever entered into any com- 
petition for money.» 

«Implying that you were a babbling infant. 
That was quite like him,» said Jessica, with 
a short laugh. 

«He was right. I don’t know why you 
should forever disparage him—after all this 
time,» said Charlotte, with dignity. 

«I have no pedestal for Mr. Bond,» said 
Jessica. «I don’t think I ever pretended 
otherwise.» 

« Not to him, surely—or me!» 

«Qh, I suppose you ’ll marry him jn the 
end,» said Jessica, bitterly. 

Charlotte would not answer. A flush came 
over Jessica’s face. They walked on, looking 
far ahead, until they entered the Public Gar- 
den. There Jessica stopped abruptly and 
whirled around. 

« You know you love him—and are sorry! » 
she said passionately. 

Charlotte slowly raised her eyes to Jessica. 

«If ever I do—I will tell you before I tell 
him, dear,» she said. 

« And that will part us forever. You know 
it!» said Jessica, wretchedly. «You know 
I never cared for any one in the world but 
_ But you have forgotten all you once 
elt.» 

« You have charged me with that so often,» 
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said Charlotte, deprecatingly; «and you know 
it is not true. Why should we reopen that 
miserable, impossible subject ? » 

« And we used to agree that we should so 
like the same man that it would be an outrage 
on the other for either of us to marry him,» 
continued Jessica, in a tone that implied ab- 
solute foreknowledge of an event. 

«If you refer by chance to Mr. Bond, you 
know you could have liked him if you had 
wished to.» 

« Yes; you still think I am jealous of him 
—or of you,» said Jessica. 

«How absurd! I cannot forget, though, 
that you spoke of him with more enthusiasm 
than I did, at first.» 

«That was because J did not want to marry 
him.» 

« Jessica, you are childish. I did not want 
to marry him.» 

«No; but you are going to.» 

Charlotte said nothing. They were at 
their own door. They parted to dress for 
the evening. 


THESE girls had met at college. Their 
strange hypersensitiveness and its concur- 
rent melancholy had immediately joined them 
together. Their friendship grew to one of 
those affairs not infrequent in women’s col- 
leges. It was not the ordinary intimacy be- 
tween girls: it was peculiar and binding. It 
formed a creed around itself—one which 
came to regulate almost every action of 
their lives. They rose together, ate together, 
studied together, and walked together. To 
Jessica, Charlotte was a Juno, fearless and 
born to rule. To Charlotte, Jessica was a 
flower of surpassing gentleness, made to be 
cherished and directed. Their tastes were 
identical, and their capabilities were the 
wonder of those years with their alma mater. 
They did not affect a special trend, but sipped 
of every stream which pleased their fancy, and 
widened their touch with realms of science 
and pure imagination. They entered little 
into the social circles of student life, passing 
their time rather in voracious readings, both 
of books and nature. They knew every flower 
and bit of stone and creeping or flying thing 
the country round. Both were independent in 
money, though no bait for fortune-seekers, 
and both delved well below the surface of 
all that excited their interest, purely for the 
satisfaction that is dilettante. 

As each year tightened their friendship 
they saw less and less of other girls, and cared 
less for the society of men. They contrived 
reasons for not going home during the re- 
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cess, in order that they might spend the time 
more closely together. When their relatives 
rebelled, the girls parted in gloom, and wrote 
letters regularly every day until they came 
back early to the college walls. 

The most serious incident in their college 
career, except the friendship itself, followed 
upon the suggestion of the lady professor of 
French to the lady principal, that the two 
girls were taking too morbid an interest in 
each other, and should be kept more apart, 
for the good of their minds and the moral 
benefits of occasional solitude. Charlotte and 
Jessica packed their belongings and wrote 
long letters home, which resulted in the lady 
principal’s relenting, while the lady professor 
of French shrugged her shoulders. The girls 
altered their course from French to Spanish. 

When they left college Charlotte imme- 
diately came to Boston to live with Jessica 
and Jessica’s father and brothers. Jessica 
had been motherless for several years, and 
Charlotte had lost both her parents during 
her course at college. In Boston their life 
went on again in much the same channels, 
only at first more delightfully than ever; for 
the girls were free to go wherever they 
pleased. They saw, heard, and read every- 
thing that was well played or sung or writ- 
ten; and the brilliant cynicism which grew 
gradually out of their view and mode of life 
afforded them now a regular pleasure in 
averting the attentions of successive men, 
some of them mediocre and fatuous, a few 
superior to the girls, but all with traits that 
made them interesting for the time, and all 
subjected to the cold, critical spirit not rare 
in clever modern women who have never al- 
lowed themselves in competition or in true 
fellowship with the sturdier sex. 

Many men passed in review through their 
drawing-rooms for the amusement of the 
girls, but few made more than half a dozen 
visits. This was apt to be the extent of their 
true welcome, and generally sufficed to con- 
vey a subtle impression on the men quite 
suited to the circumstance. Humor of a high 
quality, and much wit and flippancy, the girls 
received with applause; but it was painful 
to fall below their standard, and those who 
talked of serious matters were chilled by the 
lack of enthusiasm of the girls, which seemed 
to express a complete disapproval of mascu- 
line ideals. Those who survived these con- 
ditions were either entertaining creatures 
unconscious of themselves, or else men who 
fancied themselves in love with one of the 
girls, in the fashion of male creatures for so 
long as there have been scintillant beings in 
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the world about whom a man may build a 
domestic halo in his imagination. These lat- 
ter men were the greatest sport of all, unless 
Jessica, to whom they did not often attach 
themselves, began to draw a fear from Char- 
lotte’s really gentler manner that Charlotte’s 
heart was in absurd danger of being touched. 
Jessica then disposed of the enemy in a way 
that was at once humane and expeditious 
in the hands of the lady of the house; and 
Charlotte made no sound, though she would 
have been interested in a more extended 
observation of the inferior animal when it 
lost its sentimental balance. The two often 
laughed together over subsequent wedding- 
cards engraved with the names of the de- 
parted and of sweet young things. 

But there came Mr. Bond, who was a 
minor officer in the city government. The 
girls took him as the greatest curiosity, and 
Jessica viewed him as wholly harmless be- 
cause he had scanty means, and no future ex- 
cept in his aspirations to a literary career. 
He explained this to them, and they received 
it kindly, because it seemed pathetic that one 
with so narrow an education compared to 
theirs, a man who told them in the triumph 
of discovery many a thing they had read in 
the ancient philosophers, should be possessed 
of his hopes. But Bond had two qualifica- 
tions which they overlooked, perhaps without 
blame. He was constantly making the most 
astounding acquaintances with his own short- 
comings, which he confided to them as if he 
had been an insect under his own microscope; 
and he was constantly drawing a larger in- 
terest on this knowledge of himself —all.this 
with a persistence in the face of certain odds 
that would have inspired the girls if they had 
not been so nearly content with their spiri- 
tual condition. One might have inferred from 
them that he was illiterate; but he was far 
from that: his obstacles were great only when 
measured from the goal he had set for him- 
self, and when it was understood how little 
leisure he had. But the girls looked to him 
mainly for amusement, and for an agreeable 
outlet for easy-going charity, rather than for 
the inspiriting current of sympathy that may 
flow between the sexes. He was always div- 
ing into some unexpected corner and produc- 
ing some extraerdinary character in the flesh, 
or some outlandish inanimate thing that was 
new to them, and hence highly exciting. And 
with all his youthful ardor, as they said it, he 
had a certain dignity, such that they could 
not feel toward him as they did toward any 
other man. 

They did not both perceive, as they knew 
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him better, that while he seemed to look to 
them for instruction in his spiritual growth, 
referring continually to their opinions, he 
constantly made progress in a direction of 
which he was sole arbiter. In time Charlotte 
felt it; but Jessica forever ignored that he 
had views that were to be taken seriously, or 
were in touch with the times. 

They had begun to honor him with invita- 
tions to show them curious corners in Bos- 
ton, when Jessica, much against her choice, 
was constrained to go abroad with her father, 
in tardy response to his request made before 
she went to college. And it happened that 
property complications and a lawsuit of im- 
portance required Charlotte’s presence at a 
town on the Maine coast, where her people 
had made their all in the rise of summer- 
resort real estate. When Jessica was half- 
way across the Atlantic, and heavy with the 
journal of three days’ longings for Charlotte, 
Mr. Bond was taking Charlotte for walks on 
the cliff at Seaweed Cove. 

It was during this miserable period of 
cathedrals and homesickness for Charlotte 
that Jessica began to dream how Mr. Bond 
might become a dangerous possibility. Char- 
lotte, she considered, was, after all, entirely 
too susceptible to men, and would, if left to 
herself, be apt to take them to heart. Be- 
sides, Charlotte was excessively charming to 
contemplate—she could do anything in the 
world, from making a Greek verse to making a 
creamed lobster; and Charlotte was not alert 
to know that what men said to her was always 
with an ulterior purpose—that of putting the 
girl in wedding-harness, with all that sort of 
humble reality so reverse from the silly 
dreams of young creatures who have not 
learned that the best philosophy confers a 
higher title on friendship than it does on 
love. «Clingers» was Jessica’s favorite des- 
ignation for girls who confessed to a certain 
moral support exerted by men. Jessica her- 
self was of the «clinger» order, but in a per- 
verted and most exaggerated form, and this 
was the secret of her adhesion to Charlotte. 
As much as she admired Charlotte’s self- 
reliance, she feared it because it was always 
dangerously near an independence quite op- 
posed to the theory of their bonded lives. 

Meanwhile, with cliffs and sea, and con- 
versation over the field of human aspirations, 
Charlotte came into a new and delightful 
world that fascinated her and appealed to 
her most healthy sentiments. She enjoyed 
herself in a fashion which Jessica would have 
trembled to see, and did weep over when it 
was described in Charlotte’s letters with many 
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appreciative items concerning Mr. Bond. 
Charlotte spent hours and hours in the sun- 
light, sitting silent while Bond descanted on 
various subjects, arriving in the end, with un- 
erring aim, at a chosen center. If they began 
to talk of fish in the sea, he made some remark 
about the jewfish, then about the patriarchal 
system of Jewish life, then about family life 
in general, then about the married life of 
young people. If they spoke of rocks, he 
would draw her out concerning mineralogy 
and crystals and jewels, and would tell her 
of a remarkable wedding-ring he had seen, 
and recount an anecdote of its wearer, from 
which he would draw deductions of an ab- 
stract nature. If they started on sand and 
seaweed, he straightway wondered under 
what circumstances the poet happened on the 
simile of the sands of time and the footprints 
thereon; then talked about poets, and Long- 
fellow in particular, and Longfellow’s ideal 
married life. Then he talked of his own future, 
and apologized unceasingly for his failings in 
the deeper sort of culture, which seemed to 
her to lie in the direction of material, rather 
than in lack of imagination or feeling. He 
spoke of a little book on which he was secret- 
ly at work—to be published by and by at his 
own expense; and she half gave her approval 
to its plan, though it did not seem quite in 
keeping with all the rest she thought of him. 
Then he announced to her that he was going 
abroad in another week as agent for a new 
steam-valve, and might not return too soon, 
unless she desired it for her special benefit. 
This was at the end of two months, and after 
three days’ trepidation, in thought of what 
Jessica would say to all this, Charlotte finally 
gave way, and they confided in her aunt. 
The aunt smiled, and reserved her opinion 
for a better acquaintance with the gentle- 
man—which she never obtained, since the 
young people were always out of reach; until 
at length Mr. Bond went away, leaving Char- 
lotte blue and happy, then blue and wishing 
for Jessica’s return, then blue and doubtful. 
And Mr. Bond and Jessica passed on the ocean, 
Jessica with a cablegram in her pocket-book, 
and sunken to the depths of melancholy that 
her Charlotte should stoop to matrimony at 
all, not to speak of the abominable choice 
of a wretched steam-valve novelist whose cul- 
ture could be stowed away comfortably in the 
minutest corner of Charlotte’s brain; a man, 
thought Jessica, who would shine, if he ever 
did, solely by reflected light, and in miserable 
lesser ways that would be forever a shame 
and humiliation. 
So Jessica made up her mind that the en- 
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gagement should be declared off as soon as 
she could reach Charlotte, which would be 
on the pier at New York. The two went to 
their hotel and wept together for a number of 
hours, and Jessica assumed a superior atti- 
tude that was altogether fresh to her, first 
searching Charlotte’s soul, and then engaging 
in an analysis of Mr. Bond that left him like 
a dried thing ina museum. Charlotte pleaded 
for him with no avail, for Jessica showed 
that he was neither an ardent student, nor 
an athlete, nor a linguist, nor a man of affairs 
—all of which symbolic utterances she am- 
plified until they comprised every attribute 
which may possibly give a male creature the 
right of existence under any code of moral 
law. Moreover, she intimated that Mr. Bond 
would find Charlotte’s money a welcome sub- 
stitute for the traveling steam-valve, which 
was the only part of the inquisition where 
Charlotte frightened her friend with flashing 
of the eyes. Then Jessica attacked the insti- 
tution of marriage on general grounds, and 
quoted so many of Charlotte’s own cavils at 
it that Charlotte finally felt obliged to ac- 
knowledge her foolishness, and to write a 
note to Mr. Bond explaining what a grievous 
mistake she had made; that she did not love 
him, and could never marry him. 
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This was Bond’s first serious experience 
in being misprized, and he careened so badly 
under the burden that he seemed quite to fit 
Jessica’s estimate of him, and confirmed for- 
ever the abstractions concerning men made 
by Jessica out of her innocence of them. Mr. 
Bond wrote back that he regretted Charlotte 
had taken him for some other man. He filled 
four pages with a shivering sarcasm that 
made Charlotte think Jessica much wiser than 
had been suspected by her most irresponsible 
admirers. For a year the matter seemed a 
closed incident. 

During that year Mr. Bond continued his 
researches within himself, and finally came, 
in the light of a soul that grew constantly, 
to be heartily ashamed of his last communi- 
cation to the woman he had loved and still 
loved. To arrive at such.a state meant for 
him straightway to write another letter, 
proudly explaining his new understanding of 
his unworthiness, and telling of all the mental 
anguish he had undergone since they parted, 
and how completely he comprehended what 
his attitude must have stood for in her eyes. 
And Charlotte, moved, as she thought, by her 
conscience, replied that they both had much 
to regret, she especially in having allowed him 
to form such an impression of her regard for 
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him, which had been, and would always be, 
simply that of a friend who admired his hon- 
esty and many other traits of his character. 
It turned out soon afterward that the steam- 
valve brought him back to Boston, and he 
called on Charlotte, and they took up the 
same friendly intercourse that had been the 
rule before he had ever touched on the sub- 
ject of marriage. 

This reconciliation was bitterly opposed 
by Jessica, and never gave her a moment’s 
peace. But Charlotte stood like a rock, and 
went so far as to insist that Jessica should 
not forget the courtesy of a gentlewoman 
when Mr. Bond came in of an evening; to 
which Jessica yielded, though she came very 
near dangerous ground on more than one oc- 
casion. Mr. Bond informed Charlotte that he 
knew he had forfeited much of her respect 
by his letter at the breaking of their engage- 
ment, but that he should not rest until he had 
regained what he had lost, and shown her that 
he was right when he said he could make her 
happy, which was a tremendous undertaking 
for any man in any circumstances, and stood 
for an optimism on his part that was an argu- 
ment in itself. 

So another year passed, during which the 
once ideal life of the two girls seemed to have 
permanently altered in a most distressing 
manner. They developed. They bickered over 
many things, all of which had root in Jessica’s 
specter of Mr. Bond in eventual triumph; and 
as often as they bickered they wept and mu- 
tually asked forgiveness, though Charlotte 
would rarely accede to Jessica’s demands for 
limitations on Mr. Bond’s occurrence at the 
house. Mr. Bond had now become literary 
editor of a Boston daily, and smiled good- 
naturedly at his own small knowledge of the 
classics, ancient or modern, when he com- 
pared it to that of the girls. He even took 
the humor of Jessica’s occasional causticity 
born of reading his reviews as the only side 
of her remarks worth appearing to notice; 
and meanwhile the paper increased his sal- 
ary and gave him more space in the Sunday 
edition, and other newspaper men looked 
upon him as a leader in his line. There 
grew a limit to which Charlotte would listen 
to Jessica’s sarcasms, and henceforth Jessica 
never rose without bracing herself for the 
announcement of an engagement; for Char- 
lotte became more silent every day. 

The truth was that though Charlotte had 
said at first it would be useless to look for- 
ward to any change in her heart, her subse- 
quent reception of his subtly caressing tones 
had been such as to warrant a different be- 
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lief. However, he resolved never to speak 
unless she showed conclusively that she 
wished him to. And Charlotte, between the 
opposition of Jessica and the expansion of 
her own womanly yearnings, came into that 
region of feminine doubt which lets things 
take care of themselves. For Charlotte was 
growing, while Jessica stood still. And it 
finally happened that on the eve of another of 
his departures from Boston, Mr. Bond, finding 
his way by chance unannounced into their 
drawing-room, came upon Charlotte stand- 
ing at the mantelpiece, contemplating a 
mask of Mirth. 

Charlotte did not care anything for a 
mask of Mirth; for her eyes were full of 
tears; and she could not conceal them from 
him when she turned around. But, unhappily, 
neither could she explain them; and when he 
made a wise suggestion, she averred tnat she 
could not truthfully say she loved him, and 
urged that much the best way was for them 
to part indefinitely. He then had his oppor- 
tunity to cover the memory of his first re- 
jection with a manly speech. He said gently 
that he should love her always, and that he 
would wait patiently until she was ready, no 
matter how long it took. And he went off 
in a driving rain, leaving her in tears, as he 
had found her. 

Jessica’s imagination and artfulness ex- 
tracted this much from mournful Charlotte 
the next day. Jessica then showed conclu- 
sively, on the highest moral grounds, that it 
was a grievous wrong to Mr. Bond for Char- 
lotte to let him suppose she felt what she 
could not own to her dearest friend. And 
Charlotte, out of her affection for Mr. Bond, 
wrote to him that she was now sure that she 
should never marry him, though she omitted 
to say that she was sure that she did not love 
him. Mr. Bond did not write for a correction. 
of this omission, for fear that, with the ex- 
aggerated notion of the truth which takes 
possession of fretful maidens, she would 
supply it. 

On the contrary, he wrote that he felt that 
Charlotte would in the end arrive at the point 
he desired; that he was aware of the an- 
tagonism of Miss Jessica, but that, after all, 
a regard weaker than objections external, 
and perhaps not wholly unselfish, would not 
justify any woman in entering matrimony; 
and that he was content to wait until Char- 
lotte understood this. He said that Charlotte 
seemed constructed to prove that the first in- 
stitution of our civilization could be a success 
fer one who possessed her qualities; and he 
thereby came dangerously near compliment- 
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“CHARLOTTE DID NOT CARE ANYTHING 


ing himself, since he implied himself capable 
of supplying the other element for the triumph 
of his theory. He tried to state gently that 
Charlotte was spending the best years of 
her life in aimlessness, and that her con- 
stitutional tendency to melancholy would in- 
crease as long as she refused to work out 
normally a scheme of existence planned more 
for her benefit than for that of anybody else 
in the world. He said that he loved her, and 
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FOR A MASK OF MIRTH.” 


expected her to discover that she loved him, 
and that he should wait until she acknow- 
ledged it. 


IT was two years later when the girls were 
dining in their new house after Jessica’s out- 
burst in the Public Garden. Jessica sulked. 
They were going to see two comedies, one of 
which, in one act, had been written by Mr. 
Bond, and was now to be produced for the 

















first time in Boston, after a run in New York 
which was announced as a success. When it 
was time for the theater Jessica refused to 
go, despite the prayers of Charlotte. So Char- 
lotte left Jessica at home, and went off with 
Jessica’s brother. 

As they sat waiting for the rise of the cur- 
tain she saw Mr. Bond enter one of the boxes, 
accompanied by some ladies. He had changed 
considerably, perhaps for the better, she 
thought. He looked as old as he was, and 
certainly could not convey that impression 
of youthfulness which went with his earlier 
days. Charlotte watched him intently—the 
man who had won her imagination to the 
only earthly career she could now contem- 
plate with a hope of happiness. His man- 
ner seemed to have become graver. There 
were a few streaks of premature gray in his 
hair. 

Bond’s comedy was the story of a girl 
who had sent away the man who loved her. 
Now she regretted it, but to no purpose, 
since from the occasional conventional let- 
ters which passed between them she believed 
that his heart had fallen into possession of 
another. Soon the lover returned. There 
was a long scene in which she was caused to 
shadow forth her sorrow at his change of 
sentiment, ending with the announcement on 
his part that the other woman in the case was 
only a myth, and had been invented by him 
so that the girl might place a true value on 
what she thought she had lost. The letters 
were read over, and the description of the girl 
who did not exist was found to be that of 
the girl who did exist, and who now fell into 
the arms of the hero. This, after some little 
feminine difficulties were overcome, enabled 
the curtain to fall on hearts united. 

As Mr. Bend left the box and passed along 
with the two ladies, Charlotte noticed that 
one of them» was young and looked very clever 
and happy. She was evidently the daughter 
of the other lady. Bond caught sight of Char- 
lotte, and hastened over to speak to her. 

«What do you think of the girl in the 
play?» he asked, after the customary ex- 
change. ; 

«The girl gets more than she deserves,» 
said Charlotte, brightly. 

«In the play she does,» said Bond. 

«Shall you stay long in Boston?» asked 
Charlotte. She did not know what she might 
say next. 

«No; I leave to-night—now that the little 
play seems to catch favor. Good-by.» 

He was gone. 

«Bond is getting to be a notable,» said 
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Jessica’s brother. «That was a fine-looking 
girl he had with him.» 

For Charlotte the second play dragged 
wofully. The atmosphere seemed too heavy 
to breathe. She longed to be alone in the 
open air. 

During these moments Jessica, at home, 
very unhappy, and ravishingly handsome in 
her evening gown, was making furious game 
of the admiring Chauncey Barber, the young 
medical student and religious enthusiast 
whose courage was apparent only by fits 
and starts. In the course of the evening he 
chanced to remark: 

«That ’s a beauty Franklin Bond is going 
to marry, don’t you think ?» 

« Who?» asked Jessica, excitedly. 

Barber took revenge for her raillery by 
refusing to tell. 

Later, when the girls were alone, they were 
both unusually gay. Charlotte soon pleaded 
fatigue, and retired to her room. Jessica went 
to sleep determined to find out at the earliest 
opportunity if Mr. Bond was engaged. 

When Charlotte awoke in the morning she 
was ill. As the day wore on she grew worse. 
Evening found the doctor at her bedside. 
The illness developed into typhoid fever. 
For weeks Jessica scarcely left Charlotte’s 
chamber. She slept at Charlotte’s side on a 
mattress on the floor, nursing her day and 
night. It was a great strain on the nerves 
of the more delicate girl; all the more from 
a fearful anxiety for Charlotte’s life, which 
sometimes kept Jessica awake far toward the 
dawn, when she lay exhausted after a day 
of highest tension. In those hours Jessica 
went back over the history of their lives to- 
gether, and blamed herself for many a child- 
ish jealousy over Charlotte, and for many a 
cutting speech born of unreasoning hatred of 
those occasional third persons who took Char- 
lotte’s fancy. Now Charlotte would forget 
Mr. Bond, if what Barber said was true. And 
the lives of the two girls, if death would 
only spare Charlotte, would go on, with Jes- 
sica chastened in spirit, and risen to a new 
dignity, through the loveliness of Charlotte’s 
example. They would grow old together; 
and if Charlotte wished the society of men 
at times,—Jessica thought that a little of 
it would suffice,—why, Charlotte should be 
given it. 

The patient became convalescent. The case 
had been less severe than Jessica’s fears. 
Charlotte was able to join with the prayers 
of the family, and the admonitions of the doc- 
tor, in forcing Jessica into the open air. At 
last Jessica consented to take both exercise 
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and sleep, and while she was absent Charlotte 
lay musing hour after hour over the girl in 
the play. It occurred to Jessica to ask the 
doctor about the rumor of Bond’s engage- 
ment; the doctor would know. She met the 
medical man coming from his final visit to 
Charlotte. Mr. Bond’s engagement to Miss 
Catherwood, he said, was a fact which would 
soon be attested by names engraved. The 
wedding was to take place in Boston. 

Jessica breathed a long sigh of content, and 
ran up-stairs. 

The room was dim in twilight. Charlotte 
lay motionless, with her hands clasped under 
her head. She had been long in meditation. 
There was a settled look upon her face. The 
heart-crisis was past. 

« Jessie dear,» she said immediately, «I 
have something to tell you. I—care for— 
Mr. Bond.» 

Jessica’s heart stopped. She must not 
speak now—no, not until Charlotte was 
strong. 

« You are not going to be angry, Jessie ?» 
aske4 Charlotte. 

« Ja, no, darling,» cried Jessica, with a 
great lump in her throat. She threw her 
arms around her friend. « You will always 
need me—no matter what happens!» 

«I told you,» said Charlotte, pressing her 
face against Jessica’s, «because | am so 
happy; and I want to tell some one.» 

« But, my darling,» said Jessica, who dared 
not sob, «you must think only of getting well 
now. You are not to excite yourself.» 

«Ido not, dearie—I am too happy. It has 
been so long! I want to be well enough to 
send for him and ask his pardon. How long 
will it be?» 

«Some time yet, dear. You must think of 
other things now.» 

«Think of other things!» said Charlotte, 
smiling. « You dear, funny girl!» © 

That evening Jessica read to Charlotte, 
who listened apparently with close attention; 
but herthoughts were far away. She was glad 
to be left alone in the dark when Jessica re- 
tired toa night of tears. Charlotte slept and 
dreamed. 

The next day, as Jessica entered the li- 
brary, she met Bond. 

«Good morning,» he said pleasantly, as 
was his wont to Jessica, notwithstanding her 
attitude toward him. «Charlotte is ill» 

« How did you know?» asked Jessica. 

« Because you are alone, if nothing else. 
I saw the doctor this morning. He gave me 
your new address, and I sent my wedding- 
cards to you and Charlotte. Will you step 





into the florist’s? A bunch of violets would 
look well against that black fur.» 

She went with him, and this was surprising, 
for she generally, in his memory of her, took 
special delight in refusing the smallest cour- 
tesy he offered. When he suggested now a 
huge bunch of violets she declined them. He 
bowed gravely, and proceeded to assort some 
roses. Suddenly he said, holding them up: 

«I started to pick these out for Miss Cath- 
erwood; she likes Banksias, too. But I am 
going to send them to Charlotte.» 

« Please don’t!» faltered Jessica. 

He smiled curiously to himself, and wrote 
down Charlotte’s name and address. When 
he had added his card to the flowers, Jessica 
went with him to the-street. As they came 
out she stopped him, and facing him with a 
pleading such as he never imagined could 
come to her eyes, she said: 

« Won’t you please, please, not send those 
flowers to Charlotte! » 

He looked at her in amazement. 

«Let us cross to the Common,» he said. 

When they were less in the crowd, he 
turned to her and said, with wonder, and yet 
in an indulgent way: 

« You are a most extraordinary woman !» 

«I will be any kind you wish—if you will 
only do as | ask,» she said almost tear- 
fully. 

He marveled to see Jessica humbled to 
make a prayer tohim. It was ridiculous. 

«You forget,» he said gravely, «that | 
think a great deal of Charlotte.» 

« You—think a great deal of her!» said 
Jessica, impetuously. «Oh, you are no better 
than all the other clay of your kind! Your 
sentiments will not stand the wear of two 
short years. You said you could never love 
any one but Charlotte—that you would wait 
for her as long as you lived, that she could 
summon you in ten years and still find you 
true. And here you send her your wedding- 
cards, engraved with another woman’s name! 
What fools women are !» 

«It is true that I said all those things,» 
he answered without emotion, «except the 
last. And many other things which I presume 
Charlotte held no more sacredly than to tell 
you—who have so often declared me an im- 
possible person. ‘The answer to your im- 
plication that I am a staler of oaths lies in 
the material you use for your arraignment 
of me.» 

«What Charlotte has said to me was in ° 
defense of you.» 

« Silence was all the defense I needed,» he 
said, looking into the distance. 
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«That is all you have received for two 
years,» said Jessica, mendaciously. 

«Then—what more to say? Charlotte is 
happy, you are happy, I am happy—ah, but 
that is not all true!» he said sorrowfully. 
«Charlotte and you are not happy. You have 
built a wall around yourselves—you have shut 
yourselves away from sympathy with men, 
and you are out of the march of life.» 

« All because neither Charlotte nor I wished 
her to marry you !» laughed Jessica. 


CHARLOTTE gained strength rapidly. She 
had not lost her hair. This was a source of 
happiness. She remembered how Bond had 
often admired it. She amused herself with 
fondling its full length and thinking of him. 
Then she blushed in the quiet of her room. 
Each day brought the spring nearer. Jessica 
came in every morning laden with flowers, 
and promising the earliest wild blossoms 
when they should appear. The twenty-eight 
white roses Jessica had taken from the box 
when they came, and they stood on Char- 
lotte’s table for three days, apparently as a 
token of Jessica’s affection. Her real tribute 
was the fact that Bond’s card lay in Jessica’s 
room, part of the ashes in the grate. Jessica 
would not leave the house until the flowers 
had safely reached her own hands; and until 
the wedding-cards, too, had come, and were 
stowed away in her secret drawer. Bond was 
to be married at noon on the third of May. 

By that morning Charlotte had risen and 
dressed regularly for a week. The weather 
had been cold and wet, and it was not thought 
advisable for her to go out. But now the day 
opened bright and warm. It brought memo- 
ries of past delightful springtimes and prom- 
ises of summer that sent her mind back to 
Seaweed Cove, and to the blue waters over 
which she had gazed so many hours in silence. 
Soon she and Jessica would ride out together, 
and before long Charlotte could consider her- 
self well-nigh restored. For a week Jessica had 
gone about weighed to earth with the news 
she felt long overdue to Charlotte. Often it 
trembled on her lips to speak; but the effort 
stifled it. When the two were together Jes- 
sica’s mind was distracted in debate when and 
how to begin, while Charlotte’s thoughts were 
too evidently far away. 

The crisis came when, on this morning of 
the third of May, Jessica discovered Char- 
lotte sitting at her desk finishing a note. 


" Charlotte colored crimson when she found 


Jessica’s eyes fixed upon her in a strange, 
compassionate gaze. 
« You are not writing to Mr. Bond ?» 
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« Yes, dear. I have asked him to come as 
soon as he can. The doctor told me he was 
here—two weeks ago,» she confessed shyly. 
«Oh, it is so delightful to be well again !» 

« But how can you be so sure he will come, 
now ?» said Jessica. 

« Ah—you do not know him! Why should 
he not, dear?» 

« Because, Challie dear—did n’t the doc- 
tor say the rest?» asked Jessica, hopelessly. 

«The rest ?» 

« Yes; that Mr. Bond is going to marry 
Miss Catherwood? Dearest, 1 could n’t tell 
you until you were strong.» 

Charlotte put down her pen. Her color 
flew. She rested her elbows on the desk and 
pressed her forehead in her hands. Jessica 
came and placed her arms around her friend. 
There was no word. 

«I cannot say I am surprised, dear,» said 
Jessica, aimlessly. 

There was a long silence inthe room. The 
soft May air came in through the open win- 
dow. It brought thechiming of the bells in the 
steeple of the church where Franklin Bond 
would soon be married to Miss Catherwood. 
It blew the hair which Charlotte had fondled 
in thinking of him. For a time she seemed un- 
aware of Jessica’s presence. Suddenly Char- 
lotte rose and walked across the room. 

«I do not believe it,» she said resolutely. 
«I cannot believe it. Don’t you know it was 
lack of faith that has made me miserable for 
two long years? Don’t you know that he 
never has failed to live up to what I think 
of him now? That was the trouble, Jessica. 
When I first knew him I could take no man 
seriously. I looked down upon them. What 
childishness for a girl of twenty-three! And 
even when I grew to know him so well, I 
could not see that he justified his aspira- 
tions. His capital seemed so slim to me then; 
I did nof recognize the moral part of it. I 
did not understand that he knew his disad- 
vantages better than I did, and yet was less 
afraid in his own self than | was for him. I 
saw all his mistakes very clearly; but I did 
not see that he never faltered one moment 
in his course—he always pressed forward— 
always; sometimes slowly, sometimes almost 
standing still; but he always faced one way, 
Jessica, and I—I could have helped him so 
much more than I did! If I had only under- 
stood! But we laughed at him, and made fun 
of his work in the newspapers, and of the little 
book which he never published because | did 
not think it equal to some masterpiece—and 
there was no one for whose opinion he cared 
as he did for mine. He put the little book 
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aside; but he never stopped—he went on just 
as if I had never existed—only he took more 
pride in my praise than—O Jessica! And it 
made no difference what idle thing I said, or 
how I hurt him in my thoughtless criticisms, 
or how I showed | thought him inferior clay 
—he forgave me; he never lost his gentle tone 
for one moment all the time I knew him. And 
I thought it was small humility on his part. 
I thought it was obeisance to my higher spirit 
—when it was only because he knew better 
and felt more deeply than I did, and forgave 
me out of the sweetness of his soul! Oh, we 
have much to learn! They teach us to applaud 
things that are applauded, but we do not learn 
to praise the man in the aspiration and in the 
struggle. And he never ceased to love me as 
long as I—and I do not believe he has ceased 
to now! If his name has been heard with 
Miss Catherwood’s, why, it has been against 
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through rebuff and insane womanish freaks 
and distrust and almost ridicule at times—do 
you believe he has forgotten the things he 
said to me? Why, I have faith now! If you 
were to tell me anything in the world against 
him I would believe him innocent. I have 
faith. I believe he loves me to-day—just as 
he always did. And I—do not deserve it!» 

« But, oh, my darling!» cried Jessica, burst- 
ing into tears, « he does n’t love you any more! 
He told me so—and I have been the cause of 
all this!» 

«I have faith in him!» said Charlotte. « He 
would not open his heart to you.» 

« But he is being married away at this mi- 
nute—in the church under those bells. I have 
his cards, addressed to you. Must you see?» 

«Let me have them!» gasped Charlotte. 

Charlotte stood at the window, holding to 
the sill in the whirl of things about her. The 
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his will. For all I know, perhaps he thought 
it might move me as it did the girl in the 
play. I told you about that. She thought 
she had lost him—then she began to feel his 
value. It made her wretched first. It made 
them both happy in the end. It was a matter 
of years; but they cared for each other. Time 
could not change it. And do you believe that 
the man who wrote that sweet little play, the 
one who was true to me through three long 
years of wretched unappreciation on my part, 
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current of spring air struck cold against her 
heated temples. Her note to Bond rustled 
and blew from the table. The church lay in 
the distance before her. The chimes rang out 
the wedding-march from « Lohengrin,» and the 
people began to stream from the portal. Her 
breath came quick and irregular. She thrust 
her arms out wide above her head, and ap- 
pealed to the fresh blue sky with a sigh that 
shook her frame. Jessica returned wet-eyed, 
with the invitation in her hand. Charlotte 
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was rigid. She took the smooth paper in her 
hands—the lines swam—she did not see the 
names. Jessica dropped to her knees, and 
beseechingly clasped Charlotte, crying: 

«Can you ever in the long, long world for- 
give me?» 

The paper floated to the floor. Charlotte’s 
hands fell lightly on Jessica’s shoulders. The 
silence was broken only by Jessica’s sobs. 

«There is nothing to forgive,» said Char- 
lotte at length, slowly. «I was put to a test. 
I was offered doubt and mistrust—and I ac- 
cepted them. I was unequal to the test. Mr. 
Bond has to thank you. There is nothing.» 

«Say that we can go on now,» pleaded 
Jessica, tearfully—«go on as we did before 
ever a man came into our happiness. | will 
give my whole life to make you forget—my 
whole life! Poor, poor darling Charlotte! » 

Charlotte slowly shook her head: 

«It can never be exactly the same—not 
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until we understand each other. I do not want 
to forget. It is not I who am to be pitied. I 
am better off than you. I have learned. I 
would not for anything in the world exchange 
my—for the man who once—for your inno- 
cence of what it is to trust.» 


THAT was two years ago. Charlotte is 
thirty. I do not know that she is prominent 
in charitable work, or has thrown herself into 
some intellectual field with an energy and de- 
votion that are winning her laurels. I have not 
heard that she is specially glorified as the 
sweet fireside aunt of her brother’s children, 
or the tender confidante of younger people 
in love. But I know that her hair has in it 
many threads of purest silver; and that she 
looks quite thirty; and that—I should not like 
to be Charlotte. 

Jessica was married last fall to a man four 
years younger than herself. 


Chester Bailey Fernald. 
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HE white dawn o’er the sleeping forest rose, 
And woke each beast and bird to feed or play; 
To pass, in Nature’s temple of repose, 
Their happy, harmless day. 


When, crashing onward through the thickets dun, 
And strong with dreadful arts to maim and slay, 
Took man the hunter, with his dogs and gun, 


His devastating way. 


Fear went before him with her visage wan, 

And each beast owned his dread and ruthless sway; 
All Nature’s children fled the face of man, 

The fiercest beast of prey. 





Reginald Gourlay. 














































MURAL DECORATION 





IN AMERICA. 


(FIRST PAPER.) 


Tae 0 begin by considering mural 
CM. decoration as a half-sister of 
architecture is to clear the way 
for a more accurate compre- 
hension of the younger art. 
—_ The two are not exactly in- 
terdependent. Good architecture can exist 
without painted embellishment; but mural 
decoration, by the very nature of its being, 
is part and parcel of an architectural scheme. 
The best decorators in the past have recog- 
nized this fact. Even in their most pictorial 
moments they have retained an architectural 
basis for their work. The great library at- 
tached to the cathedral at Siena is adorned 
with a series of frescos in the liveliest narra- 
tive style of the Umbrian painter Pinturic- 
chio, but every panel in the room is composed 
with reference to the room itself. The field 
is wide for the citation of similar illustrations 
from Renaissance art; but the object of this 
paper is to show wherein American painters 
have fulfilled the obligations of mural decora- 
tion, and how materially they have contrib- 
uted to the development of that form of art. 
The word «obligations» is used advisedly. It 
is futile to talk about the beauty of a decora- 
tive picture until you have settled its value 
as a pictorial decoration; and to get at that 
value it is necessary clearly to understand 
what mural decoration is in its best estate. It 
is part of an architectural scheme. But how 
large a part? the reader may ask. The an- 
swer seems to be required so often that I 
give it in very nearly rudimentary form. 
Mural decoration, or mural painting, to be 
minutely exact, is that permanent addition 
of painted color to a wall or other immovable 
portion of a building which falls into the effect 
of the whole structure as the lines of an arch 
fall into it on the purely architectural side 
of the design. Lay hold of that fundamental 
conception, and you have a touchstone for all 
the decoration ever painted. Note that noth- 
ing is said about the form which this added 
color takes. It may be a representation of 
a historical pageant two hundred feet long. 
It may be a solid mass of some one tint ac- 
cented by a few conventional arabesques. No 
matter what the form may be, pictorial de- 
sign or solid tint, the decoration must be an 
integral part of the architectural whole, and 
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to be this it must be brought into conformity 
with the general character of its surround- 
ings. Now this seems obvious enough; but 
ignorance of it, or indifference to it, has 
done more to disfigure buildings and retard 
the growth of a noble art than all the incom- 
petency that ever expressed its dreary self 
through the medium of color. We shall be as- 
sisted in our survey of recent American work 
if we remember the special requirements of 
the various situations attacked, and look at 
the decorations purely as such, not as inter- 
esting pictures painted on a larger scale than 
usual, and hoisted into some convenient place 
without the formality of a frame. The build- 
ing is more than a frame for a true mural 
decoration. It is the organism of which the 
painting is as necessary a part as the stair- 
case running from floor to floor, like the spinal 
column in a human being. 

We have seen above that at the roots of their 
work the common house-painter and the artist 
of the rank of Puvis de Chavannes are on the 
same level. Where the one leaps far beyond 
the other is not merely in executive power, 
but in the possession of ideas— expressing his 
genius in coéperation with that of another, 
so far as the form goes, but with complete 
originality and abounding interest so far as 
the thoughts presented are concerned. | am 
glad to leave generalizations of this sort for 
concrete examples close at hand. Whatever 
ideas we may have about mural decoration 
are clarified and strengthened by reference 
to the work which exists already in Amer- 
ica. It has not existed long. We have had 
only one accomplished decorator behind the 
present generation, and he, the late William 
Hunt, was not more than a casual and passing 
factor in the evolution of the art. Its history 
in this country is embraced by the careers of 
men still living; some of its most interesting 
figures are among the youngest of American 
artists, and the dean of the group is still in 
his prime. He, Mr. John La Farge, has car- 
ried the art of mural decoration to a point 
so high that he gives me the critic’s great- 
est privilege, the privilege of plunging into 
the heart of the matter with a conscious- 
ness of wholly impeccable data in the paint- 
ing described. Qualifications, deductions, are 
avoided. Praise of a fine work of art really 
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means the interpretation of its elements. 
State those, and the total impression takes 
care of itself. To analyze the great « Ascen- 
sion» of Mr. La Farge is not alone to express 
delight in its beauty, but to show exactly 
what a true decoration is in all its relations. 

This painting by Mr. La Farge had a pic- 
turesque origin. It was first conceived, and 
sketched out in something roughly like its 
present outlines, with a view to its execution 
in stained glass for a memorial chapel. Then, 
when that plan was abandoned, it narrowly 
escaped being transformed into a species of 
relief by an eminent sculptor who, Mr. La 
Farge thought, could make a brilliant altar- 
piece out of the design, following the prece- 
dent found to-day in some of the churches of 
Italy and Spain. Ultimately, Mr. La Farge, 
who had been asked to put some stained glass 
over the chancel of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in New York (where he had advised the 
plastic decoration), developed his idea into the 
canvas which exists. It fills half the height 
of the lofty edifice. Its width is virtually the 
width of the nave. These dimensions it would 
be idle to state in feet and inches, but they 
are important to remember broadly, because 
the design is scaled to its surroundings, and 
seems to spring naturally from that end of 
the church over which it presides. The archi- 
tectural lines which meet the surface of the 
painting mark neither a frame nor an aper- 
ture in the wali. The richly coffered arch of 
gold, springing from pilasters as splendidly 
embellished with conventional ornament, 


seems rather like some natural boundary 


narrowing the horizon, concentrating the 
vision upon one sublime scene. Yet if the 
eyes travel, you are aware of no conflict be- 
tween the scene and its encircling architec- 
ture; if the transition from one to the other 
is unconsciously achieved, you must seek the 
secret of the passage in the painting and 
not in the arch. Then you begin to grasp the 
majestic beauty of a perfect wall-painting. 
You see the harmony between the upright 
figures on the first plane of the composition 
and the pilasters on each side. And then, as 
you are insensibly lifted by the spring of the 
golden arch, the angels who encircle the risen 
Christ seem to float in similarly soaring lines. 
The central figure, as it half pauses in its 
ascension, is the pivot of the imaginative 
conception, the pivot of the group of celes- 
tial worshipers, and, finally, the pivot of 
the architectural lines. 

Take an even more subtle point in the ar- 
rangement of the lines and curves in this 
painting. As the spectator faces the altar 
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he is dimly sensible of the forward leap of 
that arch which is reared above the aisle 
on each side of the church and nearest 
the chancel. The line is in contradiction to 
that of the arch above the painting. One 
comes toward you, the other is calculated to 
melt into the distance which is suggested by 
the receding angle of the golden arch’s soffit. 
Now this contradiction, if left unbalanced, 
might prove seriously detrimental to the 
unity of the picture, so we find in the latter 
a landscape the hills of which are so inclined 
on each side as to bring the curves of the en- 
tire scheme back into repose and symmetry. 
It is not easy to demonstrate this with mathe- 
matical precision, but if the reader will look 
closely at the painting, and try to imagine the 
hills at the sides either eliminated or inclined 
toward the mountain in the middle of the 
background, he will feel the force of the 
point at issue. The unity of the thing would 
be instantly endangered. I lay such stress 
upon this side of the design, not to reduce 
its charm to a bald question of lines, but to 
show how much its beauty depends upon the 
adjustment of its parts to surrounding con- 
ditions. It is the adjustment that leaves you 
free to approach the work on its imaginative 
and personal side, on the side of its color and 
purely sensuous enchantment. Yet even here 
the atmosphere of organic balance is still 
enveloping the picture. The subdued light by 
which its lower portion is suffused is suited 
not only to the demands of the composition, 
but to thestructure and lighting of the church 
at that level; and the misty golden radiance 
of the upper half is keyed to the very note 
that golden arch and clearstory windows join 
in producing. 

Thus far we have traced the beauty of 
Mr. La Farge’s decorative art to its co- 
operation with the architectural ideas ex- 
pressed in the same place. But we have 
spoken of a mural decorator’s own ideas, and 
we must come back to those, to his inspira- 
tion. It is that which crowns his work, and 
in the present instance it is impossible to give 
an adequate estimate of Mr. La Farge without 
reference to the sublimity of his conception 
as a symbol for a spiritual idea. In the first 
place, he has been strikingly original. The 
rough outlines of the composition have been 
settled in advance for hundreds of painters, 
and they were settled for him in the same 
way; yet through the subtleties of grouping 
he has escaped the faintest suggestion of any 
of his predecessors. If he recalls them at all, 
it is in the sincerity with which he has bodied 
forth hisidea. TheChrist rises with indescrib- 
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able dignity above the astonished figures, who 
gaze in awe upon his flight, and the benignant 
gesture, familiar as it is, has yet in this new 
version a vitality for which hitherto we have 
had toask the old Italians exclusively. Indeed, 
there is nothing more interesting about this 
design than its proof of the strength still liv- 
ing in sacred art when the painter is a man 
of genius as well asa craftsman. In all that 
makes religious art religious this is a just 
modern equivalent for the art of an older 
faith. We say, in the presence of the sacred 
pictures of the golden era, « Oh, the illusion! 
the illusion! We have lost that, and the day for 
biblical illustration is gone by.» Mr. La Farge 
gives the best possible answer to this. Nobly 
designed, saturated in color of the deepest 
splendor and most exquisite delicacy, imbued 
with the indefinable spirituality of a high ima- 
gination, his painting puts before you, on the 
heroic scale which it demands, the scene which 
marks the culmination of our Christian faith. 
It must be a cold temperament which could 
find in this uplifting creation less of fervor, 
less of the power to convince, than we are 
willing to believe a more naive century found 
in more naive productions. 

I have said nothing in regard to Mr. La 
Farge’s subject, and the relation between it, 
or his treatment of it, and the limitations of 
mural decoration, because all that needs to 
be said in this connection is more sugges- 
tively set down apropos of Mr. Sargent’s work. 
That brilliant work, dedicated to certain 
walls of the new Public Library in Boston, 
is remarkable for the peculiar and dazzling 
virtuosity characteristic of Mr. Sargent, and 
for some daring departures from those laws 
which we have noted as at the foundation of 
mural painting. The work is divided into two 
sections. One consists of a frieze, which has 
thus far been completed in only three divi- 
sions, two of them opposite each other and 
at right angles to the third, which itself fills 
the end of that vaulted hall in which the en- 
tire series of decorations by this artist is to 
be unfolded. The other portion of the fin- 
ished work is that which embraces the semi- 
circular wall-space at the end of the hall, 
above the frieze, and the first panel of the 
arched ceiling. The frieze is devoted to a 
procession of the prophets, which follow each 
other in stately march. Above them, on one 
side of the ceiling, is a representation of 
Moloch, while the corresponding space on the 
other side of the vault is devoted to Astarte. 
Other deities are included in these divisions, 
which are dominated from the center by the 
signs of the zodiac [see page 114] and by 


Neith, the Egyptian goddess in whom there 
was supposed to dwell the maternal genius 
of the universe. 

The lunette upon which these look down, be- 
tween them and the frieze, is filled with a 
composition which represents the confusion 
of the Israelites on their turning to worship 
false gods. From the standpoint of erudi- 
tion Mr. Sargent’s designs are easily suscep- 
tible of analysis, and they are, indeed, per- 
fectly’ transparent in their symbolism when 
scrutinized by the learned. On the other 
hand, their purely decorative character is 
somewhat obscure; and it is with refer- 
ence to this fact that I wish to show the 
connection between right mural decoration 
and the subject, or the decorator’s treatment 
of it. 

In so far as the subject is complex it is in 
peril. A symbolism that is too symbolical be- 
comes opaque after the first gloss has disap- 
peared; it becomes a puzzle to the professor 
and a terror to the illiterate or only moder- 
ately educated person. Anecdotic masters like 
Pinturicchio, like Carpaccio, or like Gozzoli, 
go very near the precipice which gives on 
oblivion when their stories become involved. 
But they save themselves by the great re- 
source: they counterbalance complexity of 
motive by simplicity of design. Therein lies 
the whole history of Renaissance decoration, 
the most important of which we have records. 
Michelangeloand Raphael themselves provide 
the most cogent illustrations. It is in his 
disinclination to emulate altogether their 
transparency of design that Mr. Sargent has 
compelled me to preface a cordial valuation 
of his work at its best with a little homily on 
his work in a less conciliating phase. From 
the maze in which he has depicted the tale of 
Israelitish disgrace there emerge certain fig- 
ures, like the menacing Assyrian and Egyptian 
kings, stopped in their wrath by the hands of 
Jehovah. These have such statuesque charac- 
ter, and are withal so well placed in opposi- 
tion to each other, that the fresco begins to 
take on the architectural dignity it requires. 
Yet somehow even these figures do not quite 
hold their own against the labyrinthine 
changes of line which meet the eye. Heroic 
the motive certainly is, but you miss the di- 
rectness expected in the heroic mural paint- 
ing. There are rather hints of the qualities 
for which you go to an easel picture: the 
pictorial element predominates, and the dec- 
orative style undergoes a material modifi- 
cation. I dwell upon this, however, not to 
charge Mr. Sargent with a defect, but to 
fix the reader’s attention for a moment upon 
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PAINTED BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


“THE ASCENSION,” IN THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, NEW YORK CITY. 


the significant development of our inquiry 
which these frescos illustrate. They show 
conclusively that an artist may have imagina- 
tion, color, draftsmanship, even genius, and 
yet diminish his effect because he does not 
adhere rigidly to the conditions under which 
he is working. 

Mr. Sargent seems to have held himself 
with some indifference to his conditions, 
trying, perhaps, to equalize his effects by 
modeling some of the details in relief (the 
lions of Moloch and various other passages 
are treated in this way); he lapses to some 
extent, nevertheless, from that standard 
of clarity which is inseparable from the 
finest mural decoration. This must surely 
have been the result of some strange heed- 
lessness or audacity on the part of the ar- 

VoL. LI.—15. 


tist, for one has only to look below the 
ceiling designs and the lunette to see a tri- 
umphant demonstration of his decorative 
faculty. The line of prophets occupying the 
frieze is little less than magnificent. It is 
formed of noble figures clad in simple robes; 
tall types of hieratic power and reserve, 
which have quite as much to impress the 
imagination in their austere characters, beau- 
tifully individualized, as may be found in any 
of the mystic abstractions with which Mr. 
Sargent has peopled the superimposed stages 
of his scheme. The prophets are ranged along 
perfectly plain surfaces, broken only by the 
severest pilasters. They are rendered in bold, 
simple tones, the light and dark draperies in 
which they are variously wrapped being set 
one against the other in effective masses. In 
113 
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the center of the long division at the end of a performance which easily rises superior to 


the hall there stands between Joshua and 
Elijah a stupendous figure of Moses, winged, 
mysterious, leaning with might on the carved 
tables of the law, and looming in his place 
like the terrible vicegerent before whom 
even the modern imagination recoils with 
reverential and yet fearful awe. Here, in 
this plastic figure, Mr. Sargent seems to me 
to have achieved: his most felicitous touch. 
He keeps the simplicity of the surrounding 





PAINTED BY JOHN 8. SARGENT. 


those points of modifying significance at 
which it has been necessary to glance with 
some care. It is true that he has not main- 
tained throughout the decorative, architec- 
tural equilibrium most essential to his art; 
but he has contrived, in spite of this, to give 
enormous weight to his exalted conceptions, 
to make an extraordinary impression. Again 
and again the mind is grasped with irre- 
sistible force, and held by some passage of 








“THE ZODIAC,” FROM THE CEILING ARCH, A PART OF SARGENT’S DECORATIONS 
IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.1 


prophets, and he exercises also the super- 
natural spell which is active in the intrica- 
cies of his upper designs. The Moses stands 
like a veritable key-stone. He is pictorial, 
nay, he is sculptural, but he is also decora- 
tive in the very highest meaning of the word, 

There is still a great deal to be done by Mr. 
Sargent in the hall of the library, which has 
been assigned him. A final judgment upon 
his work may be suspended. Looking now to 
the intrinsic value of those fragments which 
are in place, he has achieved, it may be said, 





dramatic inspiration, which falls with ex- 
quisite fitness into the massy fullness and 
grandeur of the whole. In the center of the 
lunette are the flaming wings of Jehovah, 
and they seem to pervade the entire scene 
with sacred and overwhelming fire. On the 
ceiling the lovely figure of Astarte, wrapped 
in filmy blue, a sweet and graceful image of 


1A fuller account of Mr. Sargent’s art-work, in- 
cluding a complete set of illustrations of these 
notable decorations, will appear in an early 
number of THE CENTURY.—EDITOR. 
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delicate authority, stands overshadowed by 
the oppressive mystery of Neith, whose 
strange and solemn head is separated from 
the other goddess by the glistening coils 
of a huge snake. Beyond the zodiac, which 
is represented at this point, there is raised 
the baleful and gigantic bulk of Moloch. 
Around him and his lions, unearthly shapes 
of dread, the sun’s rays play in long, arrowy 
lines, which terminate in fantastic golden 
hands. These are thrilling things, made 
more passionately vivid and poignant by 
the vigorous style of execution, and the 
still more forceful strokes of color. From 
the blazing wrath of Jehovah’s omniscient 
pinions to the dull, sinister shadow of the 
tawny Moloch there is not one false note. 
The scheme rings true in the cumulative 
force of its appeals to the imagination, to 
the sense of what is great in vivid, palpitat- 
ing, and spiritualized forms. It fastens the 
attention very closely upon the quality which 
we have touched upon above as so precious 
and inspiring—the quality of intellect, of 
thought, of imagination. Mr. Sargent could 
not have painted the frieze of the prophets 
without decorative genius. He could not have 
painted either the frieze or the designs above 
it without unusual brain-power, a fact on 
which emphasis is laid, because it means all 
the difference between a vigorous and a triv- 
ial school of art. Mural decoration in Amer- 
ica is being established every year with 
greater and greater firmness, because its 
principal exemplars are men who think as 
well as paint. It is because they keep the 
balance intact that we find inspiration in Mr. 
La Farge, in Mr. Sargent, and in the artist 
who is now to be considered, the painter of 
«The Quest of the Holy Grail.» 

Mr. Abbey’s contribution to the adornment 
of the Boston Library has one element which 
almost predisposes the spectator in its favor 
before he has paused to weigh it with crit- 
ical scales. It is from first to last enchant- 
ingly poetic. The most obtuse would yield to 
the magic of the Arthurian legend. A critic 
could hardly be blamed who found Mr. Abbey’s 
paintings charming merely on the score of 
their picturesque atmosphere. But if these 
decorations belong among the major per- 
formances of American mural painting, it is 
because they are wholly suited to their place, 
because they are decorative. They tell a 
story, and that an elaborate one, a legend over 
which the accretions of centuries have flung 
themselves like the ivy on an ancient British 
ruin; but the essentials of the old tale live 
in Mr. Abbey’s frieze with nothing to obscure 


their meaning. Some symbolism may be dis- 
played with the introduction of the cup, 
the Grail itself, but for the rest the pageant 
moves on with the compactness and celerity 
of a historical sequence, and the merest title 
—if even that—is sufficient for the enlight- 
enment of the public. The first of the five 
designs completed at this time represents the 
appearance of an angel bearing the Grail to 
the infant Galahad uplifted in the arms of 
a nun in a convent cell. The next represents 
the untried and spotless knight kneeling in the 
dawn at the end of his vigil, while Lancelot 
and Bors affix his spurs, and a group of nuns 
wait behind them with lighted candles. In the 
third picture Galahad is shown entering the 
hall of Arthur to take possession of the Seat 
Perilous, which has been destined for him at 
the Round Table. Following this comes the 
scene in Arthur’s church, where Galahad and 
the other knights embarking upon the quest 
come for the benediction. The fifth picture, 
which terminates the series now in place in 
3oston, is devoted to the visit of Galahad 
to the petrified court of Amfortas, with the 
burden of a great opportunity upon him, and 
the greater weight of an indecision which he 
cannot conquer. He stands beside the stony 
couch of the unhappy king, heedless of the 
life-in-death on every side, heedless of the 
procession of figures headed by the crowned 
bearer of the Grail. We leave him in his doubt 
for Mr. Abbey’s further illustration of the 
legend. What I wish to point out now is the 
extraordinary skill with which the painter has 
set forth his narrative, not simply as a matter 
of poetic compression, but in the strictly dec- 
orative relations of the work. 

All through the succession of pictures there 
are effects of form, of line, adapted subtly and 
brilliantly to the exigencies of mural decora- 
tion. In the scene of Galahad’s vigil there are 
the vertical lines in the draperies of the nuns 
and in the candles of the latter on one side 
of the design, and on the other you find the 
kneeling knight repeating the upright motive, 
and carrying it on to the pillars of the altar 
at which his watch has been kept. Between 
the two portions of the design Bors and his 
companion “introduce varying contours, and 
add the necessary contrast to the main lines 
employed. Mr. Abbey knows the value of 
line. He uses it admirably in the richly orna- 
mented wall of the nun’s chamber depicted 
in the initial decoration; and he produces a 
beautiful effect with it in the erect staves of 
those banners which are borne by the kneel- 
ing warriors at the moment of the benediction. 
In the last mystical episode of the sleeping 
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PAINTED BY EDWIN A. ABBEY, 


court, wherein he had to accommodate his 
design to a break in the lower level of the 
space on the wall, he has solved his problem 
by the use of an expedient altogether fasci- 
nating. The top of a heavy door-frame rises 
into the center of the canvas. Mr. Abbey 
adheres to the massive character imposed 
upon him at this point, and places there the 
great marble sarcophagus on which Amfortas 
reclines, wrapped in a mass of furs. To the 
right and left of this center the other per- 
sonages of the scene are placed, their forms 
mingling with the slender lines of those pil- 
lars which uphold the roof. The result of 
this sagacious arrangement is that you appre- 
hend the design in so many strictly balanced 
masses, and get from it, vaguely but surely, 
that feeling of smooth rhythm which architec- 
ture itself possesses in rivalry to music. This 
is the one sensation to which it is not only a 
pleasure, but a necessity, to return in the con- 
sideration of Mr. Abbey’s work. 

I began by pointing out the special char- 
acter of mural decoration; and the highest 
praise to be expended upon a series of pic- 
tures like those in illustration of the Arthur- 
ian story is to say that they seem to grow out 
of the spaces in which they have been placed. 
That they should do this has been a delightful 
surprise to all those who have followed closely 
Mr. Abbey’s work. The only mural piece by him 
which was known prior to the appearance 
of his Grail designs is that charming bit of 
colonial genre, as it might be called, in which 
116 


“BOWLING GREEN,” IN THE HOTEL 


he represented a game of bowls as played in 
New York during the Dutch occupation. This 
is a delightful picture—one of the quaintest 
Mr. Abbey has done. At the same time it is 
very much the picture and not so much the 
decoration, for all its effectiveness on the 
hotel wall which it adorns. Remembering that 
Mr. Abbey’s fame had been won as a black- 
and-white illustrator, it was easy to assume 
that the Grail decorations would not be what 
they should be. The artist was accustomed 
to work in too minute a vein, with too deli- 
cate a touch, with too little color in his daily 
experience. What he lacked, and would prove 
himself to lack, was breadth. Well, we know 
now just what Mr. Abbey lacks as a mural dec- 
orator. He lacks space, time, opportunity; 
for even when he has completed his work in 
the library we will not have had half enough 
of his decorative charm. He has this last be- 
cause he has those other things it was feared 
he might lack—richness and range of color, 
breadth and vigor of style. Both qualities are 
controlled in him by the feeling for structure, 
which is his most precious virtue; but in every 
relation of his art he moves with freedom, and 
the last impression he leaves is one of fine 
artistic pomp, of precisely that decorative 
bravura which means impressiveness without 
effort, splendor with serenity, brilliancy held 
in check by the decorative idea. 

The endeavor has been made to present the 
various paintings thus far approached in the 
particular light shed from a true conception 
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IMPERIAL, NEW YORK CITY. 
of what mural decoration means. It must be 
clear enough that what it does not mean is 
a picture placed without reference to its sur- 
roundings. But I wish to avoid the danger 
which lies in too conventional and too rigid 
an interpretation of this idea. The most im- 
pressive decorations are those in which the 
various motives employed have been really 
built up into a whole, composed in a very 
architectural sense. But it does not follow 
that because this building up is most tremen- 
dous in effect when the subject is in itself 
tremendous, as in Mr. La Farge’s « Ascen- 
sion,» only a heroic ideal is permitted to the 
decorator of a wall; that he must always 
be, as it were, epical, dramatic. Mural dec- 
oration, like every other form of painting, 
has, if I may continue to borrow from poetic 
terminology, its lyric moments, and it is of 
these that I now desire to speak. Were I to 
hark back to earlier epochs, I should be in- 
clined to go to the eighteenth century, and 
find an illustration in Tiepolo. It is more 
gratifying to discover the type in an Ameri- 
can painter vastly superior to Tiepolo in 
everything that means delicacy of tempera- 
ment and distinction of tone. I mean Mr. 
Dewing. He does not figure very often as a 
mural painter. When he has appeared in that 
character it has been at rare intervals in cer- 
tain private houses which have kept his work 
hidden. But in one of the rooms of a New 
York hotel—in the Imperial, at the corner 
of Broadway and Thirty-second street— there 





is a ceiling painted by Mr. Dewing which is 
all that is needed to affirm his full title to a 
place among the first of decorative painters. 
It is a circular panel showing three allegor- 
ical figures, Night, Dawn, and Aurora, the 
three poised together in the sky, with a pale, 
thin, crescent moon separating Aurora from 
her sisters. Dawn half lies in the lap of 
Night, and holds in one outstretched hand 
the morning star. All three are draped in 
soft robes of subtle blues and pinks, which 
blend imperceptibly into the turquoise blue 
and cirrus white of the sky and its clouds. 
The three make no sign; there is no dramatic 
gesture, there is no elaboration of symbol- 
ism. The group hangs in a sweet insouciance, 
graceful, pliant, the very incarnation of a 
lyric inspiration. In its blithe freedom from 
all hint of academic formalism, wherein, it 
may be asked, does its mural character sur- 
vive? In its subtle and absolutely successful 
maintenance of a kind of aérial balance, it 
may be replied, the figures floating in the sky 
like some fixed stars, irregular, if you like, in 
their disposition, but with an undercurrent 
of something that tells you their relations 
have been perfectly adjusted. 

It is this peculiar symmetry which belongs 
primarily to a ceiling, particularly to a ceil- 
ing of circular outline. Such a space needs 
a light, vivacious motive; it wants some fra- 
gile forms flung with the ease of heedlessness 
upon thewaiting surface, and at the same time 
welded together in a composition which ac- 
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cords in spirit with the solidity of the walls 
that bound it. Remember all that is implied in 
a problem of this description, and it will be 
seen that Mr. Dewing exerts an uncommon 
power in mural decoration; that he possesses 
in unusual measure the faculty of seeing his 
composition as a whole, apprehending its rela- 
tions, and determining with profound inten- 
tion the flow of every contour, the illuminative 
office of every stroke of the brush, whether it 
be to flood with light or to whelm in shadow. 
In short, while his work seems far removed 
from such strictly constructive design as that 
exemplified by Mr. La Farge’s « Ascension,» 
it is architectural, decorative, to the very rim 
of the canvas. It is Mr. Dewing’s privilege, 
however, to project into his decorative work, 
with no diminution of its special character, 
an exceptional proportion of the charm which 
belongs to his art in any form. The ceiling 
to which I have referred is not an easel pic- 
ture, but it has added to its mural point all 
the beauties of the artist in his smallest and 
subtlest achievements. The magnified scale 
of the work has done nothing to modify Mr. 
Dewing’s accustomed elegance and daintiness 
of style. The design has the same fine out- 
lines, the same exquisite modulations of line 
and surface, which belong to paintings like 
«The Hermit Thrush.» In this ceiling he 
has changed the conditions of his art without 
surrendering any of his characteristics of 
style; he has abandoned the mere limitations 
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in space of the «conversation piece » for the 
spacious lines of monumental art; but he has 
remained himself, he has kept the beauty, the 
originality, which make him distinguished. 
To do this is perhaps the greatest triumph of 
the decorator, and I know of nothing more 
delightful in those works which we have 
traversed than the strong individualism which 
they illustrate. In the case of Mr. La Farge, 
for example, we have found ourselves in the 
presence of a man who had established him- 
self as a painter of easel pictures before he 
had taken to decoration; yet the transition 
has been marked by an increase of authority, 
by an expansion of the artist’s style, without 
any loss of that temperamental quality which 
made him interesting in the first place. 

This point is distinctly worth noting as in- 
dicative of a particularly healthy tendency in 
the new American school. Nowhere is it so 
easy to become dryly academic as in mural 
decoration. The strongest individuality may 
find itself staggered by the vastness of the 
scale on which it is suddenly asked to manifest 
itself; and even in his moments of wildest lib- 
erty the artist will paint so cautiously that 
his native touch grows thin, his style under- 
goes a change. Our own men have stood firm 
even in their experimental stages. The dec- 
orations at the Chicago Fair demonstrated 
this. They were lamentably crude in more 
than one instance, but in the long run every 
one of the painters contrived to make the 
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observer feel that the work was genuine, that 
it had a strong force behind it. That force 
was compelled to start, of course, from the 
natures of the various painters who began 
three or four years ago to look upon wall- 
painting as a substantial form of art and one 
worth practising. But it has had to look for 
nourishment, also, at the hands of connois- 
seurs and public officers, and at this point 
we draw near to one of the most interesting 
phases of our sketch. What chance has mu- 
ral decoration in America, what encourage- 
ment, what opportunity, what stimulus for 
the men whose abilities are only waiting to 
be employed in this lofty sphere of artistic 
activity? Private enterprise has done much, 
and is doing more. Public and semi-public 
efforts have also been made, and are still 
efficient. Mr. La Farge’s great church deco- 
ration offers one proof, and his experience 
offers many more to which reference might 
be made, did the scope of the present paper 
permit. Mr. Sargent and Mr. Abbey have 
done their work in one of the public monu- 
ments of Massachusetts. Mr. Dewing owed the 
commission for his beautiful ceiling to the 
enlightened policy which has begun to regard 
hotels as legitimate objects of artistic labor. 
Mr. Edward Simmons has been working for 
some time on three panels for the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer in the new Criminal Courts 
Building of New York City. The opportunity 
was given to him by the Municipal Art So- 
ciety, which arranged the competition which 
he entered, and will provide the funds for the 
completion of the work. But when that work 
is in place it will stand in an official spot, and 
though privately inspired, as it were, it will 
place us on record as having employed the 
services of an artist in a building public to a 
degree, and in an official, national sense, that 
even the library at Boston is not. In this we 
have an occasion for rejoicing, for the begin- 
ning is, after all, the thing, and having begun 
by decorating the walls of one of our municipal 
buildings, the road is short to similar under- 
takings. The enthusiasm is already spreading: 
the new Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton, for example, is to contain several im- 
portant decorations. A further assurance of 
the normal development of the art is pre- 
sented in the case of Mr. Simmons’s decora- 
tions. They are in a good place, and they 
are good themselves. In fact, there has been 
nothing more decorative produced here in 
all the brief history of the art. The wall 
given to Mr. Simmons is that before which 
the judge’s bench is placed. It is marked 
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in the center by a recess of some few inches, 
crowned by an arch. In this central panel 
Mr. Simmons has portrayed a stately and 
majestic ideal of Justice, showing her erect 
in severe white robes, with the flag flung 
so deftly over her left shoulder, and fall- 
ing so gracefully down her side, that it be- 
comes part of her drapery in a very subtle 
artistic way. She holds aloft the scales, and 
in her other hand poises the crystal globe 
surmounted by a cross which symbolizes the 
Christian world. Above her, small cherubs 
bear the arms of the city and the State. At 
her feet two childish figures carry the sword 
of condemnation, and the dove in which Mr. 
Simmons hints the gentleness of acquittal. 
These figures stand below a flight of two or 
three stone steps, which end in the platform 
on which Justice rears her queenly lines. 
Behind her is a simple iron door, flanked by 
columns. On the wall to the right of this 
panel an oblong division is filled with a rep- 
resentation of the Three Fates, seated on a 
marble bench, with the fragment of a pillar 
at the end nearest the Justice. To the left, 
a group of three figures disposed in a simi- 
lar composition are emblematic of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. The side-pieces are 
nicely balanced with each other, the same 
gradation in the heights of the figures being 
kept in both pictures. The latter stand, more- 
over, as exactly the wings needed for the 
tall canvas in the center. Taken as a whole, 
regarded as a design, the work is brilliant in 
its adherence to the rules imposed by its sur- 
roundings. It is finely held together, each 
figure falling into its place with naturalness, 
and at the same time with that special dig- 
nity and poise essential in mural decoration. 
The principal figure, Justice, is extraordi- 
narily imposing; an abstraction, if it must be 
called one, but brimming over with charac- 
ter; a figure so vitalized that it looms imperi- 
ous in its place, touches the imagination, and 
stirs the emotions, as is seldom the case with 
the Justitia of pictorial or decorative art. 
With this suggestive decoration I close 
for the present this survey of recent mural 
painting in America. All the men here men- 
tioned are destined to exert a good influence 
upon the growth of their art. Inanother paper 
we may return to other men. It is certain that 
we have in America more than one master 
of mural decoration; that the country is ap- 
preciative of their gifts; and that the move- 
ment which has been begun through that 
appreciation and the exercise of those gifts 

is gaining in impetus. 

Royal Cortissoz. 
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N this valley far and lonely 
Birds sang only, 
And the brook, 
And the rain upon the leaves ; 
And all night long beneath the eaves 
(While with soft breathings slept the housed cattle) 
The hivéd bees 
Made music like the murmuring seas ; 
From lichened wall, from many a leafy nook, 
The chipmunk sounded shrill his tiny rattle ; 
Through the warm day boomed low the droning flies, 
And the great mountains shook 
With the organs of the skies. 


Dear these songs unto my heart; 
But the spirit longs for art, 
Longs for music that is born 
Of the human soul forlorn, 
Or the beating heart of pleasure. 
Thou, sweet girl, didst bring this boon 
Without stint or measure! 
Many a tune 
From the masters of all time 
In my waiting heart made rhyme. 


As the rain on parchéd meadows, 
As cool shadows 
Falling from the summer sky, 
As loved memories die, 
But live again when a well-tunéd voice 
Makes with old joy the grievéd heart rejoice, 
So came once more with thy clear touch 
The melodies I love— 
Ah, not too much, 
But all earth’s natural songs far, far above! 
For they are nature felt, and living, 
And human, and impassioned; 
And they full well are fashioned 
To bring to sound and sense the eternal striving, 
The inner soul of the inexpressive world, 
The meaning furled 
Deep at the heart of all, 
The thought that mortals name divine, 
Whereof all beauty is the sign, 
That comes—ah ! surely comes—at music’s solemn call. 


R. W. Gilder. 























GM 0 other writer of our time has 
= \j come as near as Stevenson to 
= N 27 the conquest of a perfect Eng- 

( lish style. He is the one who 
Dn A stands first with true lovers of 
niteibins the art of words. He is the one 
who, most unceasingly inspired (in his honor 
I may use his own expressions) by « an inex- 
tinguishable zest in technical successes,” has 
also most constantly remembered «the end of 
all art: to please.» It seems over-bold to write 
of him who really knew how to write, and es- 
pecially to comment on his art in writing, 
which is what I wish to do. 

Yet a truth that Stevenson has himself 
recorded lays a certain obligation upon all 
humbler workmen to celebrate, as best they 
may, a master of their craft. The public can 
appreciate some kinds of literary merit; but 
«to those more exquisite refinements of pro- 
ficiency and finish which the artist so ardently 
desires, and so keenly feels, for which (in the 
vigorous words of Balzac) he must toil ‘like 
a miner buried in a landslip,) for which, day 
after day, he recasts and revises and re- 
jects—the gross mass of the public must be 
ever blind.» Yes; and also in some degree 
even the most diligent, hearty, and sensitive 
lover of literature if he has never practised 
with the written word himself. Only those 
who have been taught through brotherhood in 
effort can perceive with clearness the high- 
est kinds of technical success, and value them 
at their full worth. Others may see the 
beauty, but not the whole of it; they may feel 
it, but not with all their heart. They cannot 
realize in how many different ways of varying 
faultiness everything may be said, or how diffi- 
cult it is to say anything even reasonably well; 
therefore they cannot adequately prize the 
skill which finds the one perfect form of utter- 
ance. Lacking full insight, they fail of full sym- 
pathy; without this there can never be the 
fullest measure of appreciation; and so the tri- 
bute of any one who has actually tried to write 
is somewhat excused of useless temerity. 





STEVENSON himself has told how his techni- 
cal studies were begun. He has told of the 
years when he went about with an English 
classic in one pocket and pencil and paper 
in the other, trying with devoted doggedness 
to reproduce his model’s style, and when the 
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task was achieved, changing to another model 
and beginning a similar task afresh. It would 
be discouraging to read of this modest yet 
proud persistence were there any reason why, 
instead, it should not be inspiring. Of course 
we are hardly wise if we dream that we also 
were born with our hands full of the gold of 
genius, and we may not always be wise if we 
endeavor to beat out the grains of our little 
talent in the same way that Stevenson chose. 
Yet surely his example commands us and en- 
courages us to disengage them somehow— 
somehow to purify them and prove them be- 
fore we mint them and try to purchase a 
public hearing for our thoughts. 

This chapter of Stevenson’s, showing how 
the greatest artist of his land and day laid 
the foundations of his skill, and his « Let- 
ter to a Young Gentleman,» showing how 
to the end of his days the true artist moils 
and travails in the sweat of his brow, as 
must the man who digs the ground, but 
sweating also the blood of his heart and the 
ichor of his soul—these should lie underneath 
the pillow of every youth who ventures to 
think, «I will please with my pen.» And there 
is another chapter of Stevenson’s that ought 
to lie with them. I have forgotten its name, 
and have not chanced upon it among his col- 
lected essays. I read it long ago in a maga- 
zine, and I lent it to a friend (until then my 
friend), who carried it off to Europe and never 
brought it back. It analyzed the riches, pov- 
erties, and peculiarities of the English tongue 
from the technical point of view; and it must 
have come with a sort of blinding light, as of 
a revelation from the mount of art, to many 
a man who had long believed that he knew 
how to use this tongue. It showed that mere 
sound helps or hinders sense, and that all 
sounds must be considered even apart from 
sense. It showed that a right respect for 
them means a delicate regard, not merely 
for constructions and conspicuous cadences, 
but also for words and syllables as such, for 
slightest accentuations, for individual let- 
ters, their contrasts and harmonies, and the 
curious meanings they somehow bear irre- 
spective of the sense to which, in this word 
or in that,-man has forced them to contrib- 
ute. It showed that an artist does not simply 
set out the broad pattern of his verbal mosaic 


with care, and carefully proportion its main 
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parts, but thinks of every sentence as a work 
of art in itself, of every word and letter as 
a possible jewel or blot, sure to enhance the 
effect of the finished work if selected rightly, 
to mar it if chosen by a listless ear. 

In short, this chapter explained an art so 
difficult, and set a task so subtile, endless, and 
complex (like the task of the fairy-tale prin- 
cess who was told to sort the feathers pulled 
from a thousand different birds), that in read- 
ing it one might easily have exclaimed, « No 
man can write well,» but for the cheerful fact 
that its own words had been set in array by 
Stevenson. Revealing his attitude toward his 





art, his persistently beheld ideals, it proved 


that the attitude was not overstrained, that 
the ideals might be achieved. Perfectly 
achieved? Constantly, consistently achieved? 
Stevenson may answer. Perfect sentences, he 
says, have often been written, perfect para- 
graphs at times—never a perfect page. 

If thoughts of such labors and ideals as 
these, and of such a partial possible success, 
discourage instead of inspiring you, young 
gentlemen who wish to please with your pens, 
you will do best to set your wishing-caps at 
another angle. In a literal sense you hardly 
could have been born to write; but, it seems, 
you were not born even to learn to write. 
The seed of the artist is not in you. Our wise 
and gentle master tells you how to apply the 
test: «If a man love the labor of any trade, 
apart from any question of success or fame, 
the gods have called him»; otherwise he has 
mistaken the voice. The mark of the artist’s 
vocation is an «unfaltering and delighted 
industry,» a «laborious partiality» for the 
unremitting technical struggle it demands. 
Notice the words: love, not endurance; not 
sufferance, but partiality; not mere unfalter- 
ing, but delighted labor. If you really love 
vocables and phrases, constructions, cadences, 
rhythms, accentuations, consonants and vow- 
els, and even punctuation-marks, for their 
own dear sake, and not alone because they 
can serve your personal needs; if you care 
more to make their beauty plain than to win 
notice for yourself; and if you find the strug- 
gle thus implied a veritable joy, then, and then 
only, you may believe that you were born— 
certainly to begin to try to learn to write, 
and possibly, in the far end, to succeed. 

Of course, without all this you may tell, in 
printed words not loudly offensive to the ear, 
many things that people will like to know; 
and perhaps they will win you for a time what 
may seem a literary place: but the prepara- 
tory work you do with your pen will not really 
be writing, and so the waters of oblivion will 
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soon undermine the pillars of that place. 
Nothing but art endures. Even if the thoughts 
which lie behind your want of art havea lasting 
value, it will simply be as food for other minds 
competent to give them an imperishable form. 

But, on the other hand, you may learn to 
write pretty well and yet have little to say; 
the gods sometimes call men to be artists, 
granting them gifts of ear and eye and pa- 
tience, and then cramp their art by declaring 
that they shall have commonplace souls and 
brains. In such a case you may still be 
welcome in the world, putting your trifle of 
thought into agreeable words. But really to 
serve the world as a great artist serves it, 
really to attain to beautiful, individual, and 
immortal words, you must have much to say, 
and things which no one else has perceived 
and felt in quite the same fashion. You must 
be a person as well as an artist. And this 
truth, too, Stevenson’s work supports. Within 
and beyond the technical perfection of his 
style, inspiring and infusing it, and to a great 
degree creating it, lies the strong and charm- 
ing personality of the man. 


ALL his friends praise the spirit that resided 
in this man. They delight to speak, not of 
special qualities and gifts, but of the man as 
a whole—the character, the nature, the per- 
sonality which his gifts and qualities com- 
posed. The doer, they tell us, was better than 
any of his deeds, his art in living finer than 
his art in writing: even more remarkable, 
more admirable, even less easily to be ana- 
lyzed and explained. 

I was not a friend of his. I talked with 
him only once for a scanty hour. Yet this is 
the very fact which impels me to lay my little 
stone on the cairn that his friends are building. 
They may be attainted of conscious exaggera- 
tion, or at least of loving, if unwitting, bias— 
they, but not I, the stranger. And, besides, an 
impression received by a stranger and pre- 
served alone in the memory for years, neither 
disturbed nor reinforced by repetitions, may, 
if it tallies with the impressions left by long 
acquaintance, have a special value of its own. 

This, then, is the stranger’s witness, and it 
is precisely like the friend’s: No man could 
have a more definite personality than Louis 
Stevenson’s; none could more surely awaken 
immediate interest or exert a more instant 
charm, or could seem more convincingly to 
guarantee that the charm and interest would 
perennially flourish and increase. There is 
one kind of success which Stevenson rarely 
can have known—the slow subdual of indiffer- 
ence; and one kind of disappointment which 
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he seldom can have felt—the pause of the 
foot of friendliness on the threshold of love. 

He was ill when I saw him in New York in 
the spring of 1888, after he had come down 
from the Adirondacks. He was in bed, as he 
often used to be for days together—so often 
that the beautiful portrait which, in the pre- 
vious autumn, St. Gaudens had made of him, 
backed by his pillows and covered by his 
blankets, must, I fancy, seem to many Amer- 
ican friends the Stevenson whom they knew 
best. He was in a dismal hotel, in the most 
dismal possible chamber. Even a very buoy- 
ant soul might have been pardoned if, then 
and there, it had declined upon inactivity and 
gloom. But these were not the constituents 
of the atmosphere I found. 

There were a great many things on Ste- 
venson’s bed—things to eat and to smoke, 
things to write with and to read. I have seen 
tidier sick-beds, and also invalids more mod- 
ishly attired: this one wore over his shoulders 
an old red cloak with a hole for the head in 
the middle (a serape, I supposed), which, faded 
and spotted with ink, looked much like a 
school-room table-cloth. But the untidiness 
seemed a proof of his desire to make the most 
of each passing minute; clearly, the littering 
things had been brought, not in case they 
might be wanted, but as answers to actual and 
eager needs. Ill as he was, Stevenson had 
been reading and writing—and smoking, as 
St. Gaudens shows; and in fact, I call him an 
invalid chiefly because, as I remember him, the 
term has such a picturesque unfitness. His 
body was in evil case, but his spirit was more 
bright, more eager, more ardently and health- 
ily alive than that of any other mortal. 

I find myself repeating the one word 
«eager.» There is none which better befits 
Stevenson’s appearance and manner and talk. 
His mind seemed to quiver with perpetual 
hope of something that would give it a new 
idea to feed upon, a new fact to file away, a 
new experience to be tested and savored. I 
could read this attitude even in the quick 
cordiality of his greeting. The welcome was 
not for me, as myself, but for the new person 
—for the new human being, who, possessing 
ears and a tongue, might possibly contribute 
some item to the harvest of the day. 

Despite his mastery of the arts of lan- 
guage, I do not believe that Stevenson ever 
excelled in the artifice of small talk; he 
must always have had too many real words 
to say, and have felt too sure that other folk 
would like to hear them. This, indeed, was 
one great secret of his charm: he assumed 
that you too were alertly alive; he believed 
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that you would understand and share his 
interest in all interesting things. Therefore 
one interview was enough to prove him what 
his friends assert and his books declare him 
to have been—a philosopher very wise in 
that most precious kind of lore which gives 
the soul modesty and poise, cheerfulness, 
humor, and courage; a student of human na- 
ture, not with classifications and categories 
to fill out, but with a special welcoming niche 
prepared for the reception of each new human 
soul; a «detached intelligence,» but a heart, 
intimately attached to every palpitant fiber 
in the web of existence, which loved to love, 
and chose for its hatred only fundamentally 
hateful and harmful things like hypocrisy, 
vanity, intolerance, and cowardice in the face 
of life. He seemed so individual, not because 
he was more eccentric than others, but be- 
cause he was more genuine-and more broad, 
more self-expressive, and possessed of a 
wider and richer self to be explained. 

Look at his portrait in profile, and you will 
see sensitiveness and refinement of a virile 
sort in the general cast of the face and 
head, sagacity in the long but not prominent 
nose, and poetic feeling in the contour of the 
brow. But in a full view the countenance was 
still more remarkable. The upper part, ex- 
traordinarily broad between the eyes, was 
deerlike in its gentle serenity, but the lower 
part, very narrow in comparison, was almost 
fox-like in its keen alertness; and the mo- 
bility of the mouth hardly seemed to fit with 
the steady intentness of the wide, dark eyes. 
But if at first this face appeared to contra- 
dict itself, the reason lay, I think, in the fact 
that we seldom see the face of a man who 
is at once a lover of action and a lover of 
dreams and of books, an astute and yet a 
most affectionate observer of life and of men 
and of the humors of the lives of men, and, 
besides, an artist of imaginative mold. 

I remember how Stevenson’s face looked 
when he said that, long though he had been 
tied to sedentary habits, and deeply though 
he loved the art they permitted him to prac- 
tise, the one thing in the world that he held 
to be the best was still the joy of outdoor 
living: it was a beautiful face just then, be- 
cause it revealed a soul which could endure 
without bemoaning itself. And for the same 
reason it was beautiful again when it turned 
merry over a little tale of attempts to learn 
the art of knitting as a solace for hours of 
wearisome languor—unavailing attempts, al- 
though he had persisted in them until he 
brought himself to the verge—nay, he de- 
clared, actually over the verge—of tears. An 
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amusing little story it seemed as he told its 
details, yet in itself and in the manner of its 
telling it might have moved a listener to tears 
in his turn, so unconscious did the teller seem 
that a lifelong story of smiling conflict with 
bitter denials and restrictions, when reduced 
to its very lowest terms, then showed the very 
sharpest, most tragical edge of its pathos. 

I should like to make you understand how 
Stevenson gave this story, and how he spoke 
(now with a very conscious pride) about the 
strategical soldier-games which, in scientific 
ways, he and his stepson were in the habit 
of playing; I should like to relate how he 
pounced upon every Americanism I chanced 
to utter, not deriding it, but shaking it in 
the teeth of a pleased curiosity as a bit of 
treasure-trove, a new fragment of speech 
with an origin, a history, a utility that must 
be learned; and in other ways to explain what 
a zest he had for those myriad little interests, 
little occupations, discoveries, and acquisi- 
tions, which make existence a perpetual joy 
to a fresh and questing mind, but which most 
adult minds have grown too stiff and dull to 
value. And of course I should like to record 
how he spoke about his own writings, and, 
with even quicker pleasure, talked about 
those of others. But to mummify beautiful, 
vivid speech is to do it deep injustice, and 
so I will not try to reproduce his words; and 
if I should try to paraphrase them, I should 
merely blur their meaning to myself and make 
it clear to no one else. 

Rather, let us read once more in his 
printed pages. He was interpreting himself 
when he wrote, «Gentleness and cheerful- 
ness—these come before all morality; they 
are the perfect duties »; and again, quaintly, 
in one of his babyhood poems: 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


To make other people happy, and to turn 
everything in the populous, Protean world to 
profit and pleasure for himself by really see- 
ing it and feeling it—these were the key- 
notes of Stevenson’s fine philosophy; these 
were the corner-stones of that code of ethics 
which, put into practice under trials that we 
can hardly measure, enabled him to demon- 
strate, for the benefit of us all, what he once 
described as the great Theorem of the Liv- 
ableness of Life. And it was needful to de- 
fine this code, this philosophy, in speaking of 
his art, because it inspired his books as well 
as his words and deeds, and not only their in- 
tellectual, but their esthetic, distinction. Def- 
initely esthetic gifts helped him, of course, 
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in his conquest of an almost perfect style; 
but he was helped quite as much by his moral 
gifts: of course by that determination to make 
the most of existence which is the mainspring 
of industry, and by the patience, the cheerful- 
ness, the hopefulness, the delight in small dis- 
coveries and achievements, which make indus- 
try a joy; and furthermore, by the gentleness 
and loving sympathy which alone can render 
a spirit clear and sensitive and logical, and 
by that desire to make other people happy 
which includes the belief that the end of all 
art is to please. 


BRILLIANT as were Stevenson’s powers of 
thought and word, he was no epigram-turner, 
no pyrotechnist in idea or expression. A clear 
and coherent train of thought runs through 
his most sparkling chapters; in its elucidation 
every phrase plays an indispensable réle; and 
the garment of style fits the thought so 
closely that, although each sentence is in itself 
a work of art, none exists for itself, but all for 
the sake of the general effect of the whole. 
Singularly excellent is this whole as a 
medium for the transference of thought; 
impeccably lucid and limpid, translating all 
shades of perception, sensation, and emotion 
with such ease and preciseness that the reader 
scarcely remembers he is absorbing the 
thought of another. But even this rare merit 
does not necessarily imply great charm of , 
gtyle. To achieve the highest kind of charm, 
/of beauty, the ear must be enchanted whil¢ 
the mind is definitely and delicately led. 

‘\ If you do not possess an ear for the music 
of prose (which has nothing at all to do 
with the ear for music proper, and is differ- 
ent even from an ear for verse, and a good 
deal less common),no one can make you pnder- 
stand the extraordinary beauty of Stevenson’s 
work. But if you do possess this organ, you 
will rate him, as an artist, at least as high as 
any poet. The essentials of good poetic form, 
with its organized measure and accentuation, 
and often its determined rhymes, are sym- 
metry and balance, diversified uniformity, 
varied repetition, echoing assonance and res- 
onance. The essentials of good prose form 
are a graceful asymmetry, a discreet avoid- 
ance of actual in favor of suggested balance, 
harmony in perpetual diversity, no obvious 
repetitions or echoings, and yet in every 
phrase a recognition of the form and color of 
all accompanying phrases. Thus a more sub- 
tile if not a higher technical sense goes to the 
making of very good prose than of even very 
good poetry: there are no formulas or rules 
to give assurance or warning, no signal-cries 
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determined upon in advance, and thereafter 
loudly audible as helpers of a doubting ear. 
The greatest danger which attends the 
would-be writer of harmonious prose is the 
pitfall laid by his knowledge of the sweet 
expedients of verse. It can hardly be said of 
any other modern writer of English whose 
pages are as musical as Stevenson’s that he 
always avoids this pitfall. But in Stevenson’s 
we never come upon the smallest fragment of 
pseudo-verse—a too prettily rounded para- 
graph, a too surely expected cadence, a too 
evident balancing of phrases, a too regular 
arrangement of words or repetition of sounds. 
Of course he is never seduced by the vulgar 
charms of the rhetorical, the grandiloquent, 
or the sentimental mode; and it is almost an 
insult to take pains to say that he never de- 
scends to «cheap finish,» is never caught by 
the prompt appeal of trite verbal formulas, 
by the attractiveness of superfluous words or 
of words which do not precisely reproduce 
the thought, or by those terrible brumma- 
gem devices, like loud alliteration, which are 
so often loved by English writers when they 
aspire to style at all, and so generally ac- 
cepted by the public as proofs of technical 


und, perfect beauty of sound, and a per. 


with freshness and a very masculine vigar, 
are the qualities of Stevenson’s prose style. 

But the main fact which entitles it to be 
called a perfect style is its constancy in 
excellence and charm. It is always firm and 
complete in texture, and uniform in the sense 
that, while it varies in spirit to suit the sub- 
ject in hand, it does not vary in quality from 
line to line, from page to page. I think that 
Stevenson himself has really written perfect 
pages; and at all events, his style delights 
us more as a whole than in any of its parts, 
striking or exquisite though many of these 
may still appear when torn away from their 
context. If you like best to be surprised by 
independent epigrams, by unexpected bursts 
of eloquence, by sudden marvels of expres- 
sional felicity, turn to some other writer. 
Stevenson will not amaze you thus. But, ex- 
cept very slightly now and then in his earli- 
est efforts, he will never disappoint you or 
let you down. And this experience ought to 
seem more amazing than any other could. 
To do things flawlessly from end to end is a 
rarer and more satisfying merit than to do 
portions of them magnificently well. To strike 
a beautiful key and always maintain it, even 
when treating of ugly or commonplace things, 
and yet to keep the thing and its expression 
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in accord—this is the noblest of literary 
triumphs. 

Hand in hand with such constancy in tech- 
nical success goes, of course, great simplicity 
of means and method. Muchsplendor in treat- 
ment, much richness in the elements employed, 
may be perfectly managed in little pieces of 
work, or may make a large one so dazzlingly 
gorgeous that only a trained eye will perceive 
discrepancy between its parts. But this dis- 
crepancy must exist. The limitations of hu- 
man power forbid that a cathedral shall be 
elaborated—chiseled and jeweled all over— 
like a small shrine for the bones of a saint; 
and if the thing were done, the laws of art 
would forbid its looking well. No one could 
write a book from end to end as Ruskin has 
written his most sumptuous passages; and if 
he could, it would weary and distress the 
reader. But «The Pilgrim’s Progress» is 
homogeneous from end to end; its beauty is 
complete because the great artist who wrote 
it was classically serene and simple in style. 
And none of the emphatic and violent, the 
sweetly sentimental, the elaborately « pre- 
cious,» or the perfervid, luscious, and lux- 
riant writers of our day approaches Steven- 
son in his power to be always at his best. 
Yet, in saying that his work is beautiful, I 
have affirmed, of course, that its simplicity 
is never monotonous, bald, or hard. It is like 
the work of a Greek sculptor, which would 
be grievously deformed were it besprinkled 
with East Indian jewels. 

Catholic in sympathy and eagerly active of 
brain, Stevenson wrote in many moods, and 
his style served him equally well in all. There 
is no greater pleasure than to prove these 
facts by reading, in close contrast, the stories 
and essays that most widely differ. Take 
«The Merry Men,» for instance, and then 
«Will o’ the Mill» «Pulvis et Umbra,» 
«Markham,» «The Flight through the Hea- 
ther,» and the mysterious tale of negro ma- 
gic and tornadoes. Tone and temper could 
hardly vary more, and the words, as per- 
spicuous and as beautiful in the one case as 
in the others, seem to have been twin-born 
with the thoughts. But, oh, how far from 
the truth this seeming must lie! What un- 
faltering and delighted industry must have 
wrought this perfect union, in so many differ- 
ent keys, of thoughts, inchoate till the right 
words were found, with words which had 
to be chosen from among ten thousand, and 
arranged in the one right way of many score! 
Only those who have tried to write can fancy 
it. all. Only those who have never quite suc- 
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son must have known each time he inscribed 
his « Finis.» Doubtless in his later years the 
work went more easily than at first. But 
work it must always have been, and the joy 
in its completion can never have decreased; 
for, once they are successfully outlived, the 
memory of our most desperate hours of 
struggle remains to give to readier accom- 
plishment a delicious flavor of surprise. 
And this is not the least among the facts 
which proclaim, quite unmistakably, the liv- 
ableness of life. 

The simplicity of Stevenson’s style is very 
notable in connection with its frequent poetic 
force. Not more for poetical suggestiveness 
than for dramatic clarity or for picturesque- 
ness in narration did he need to draw upon 
flourishing turns of phrase, or upon words 
that are strikingly sonorous, recondite, or 
even uncommon. Take this passage, for ex- 
ample: « And if he had anything like the same 
inspiring weather, the same nights of uproar, 
men in armor rolling and resounding down 
the stairs of heaven, the rain hissing on the 
village streets, the wild bull’s-eye of the 
storm flashing all night long into the bare 
inn chamber—the same sweet return of day, 
the same unfathomable blue of noon, the same 
high-colored halcyon eves »—I need not finish 
the sentence, for these words suffice. If you 
find them unpoetic because with one excep- 
tion they are simple and common words, while 
that one is scarcely rare, then you must 
be among those who think that wine is not 

ine unless it is heated and spiced. 

Again, Stevenson’s exquisite mastery of the 
means of expression nowhere does him better 
service than in translating his gently smiling 
outlook upon life. Of course he is never, 
crudely, a maker of mirth, although upon 
occasion there is an actual laugh in his words. 
But he is always the man of humor. Some- 
times you scarcely notice that he smiles; but 
when you lay down the book your heart is 
warm, and this is proof of the smile, and also 
of its difference from the grin of the cynic or 
the simper of the fatuous. And often his smil- 
ing sparkles like sunlight ‘on water, or glows 
like a hearth-fire cheering some dusky cham- 
ber of thought into which he has bidden us 
to consider themes as tragical as « sad stories 
of the death of kings.» No one but a great 
artist can thus blend emotions, infusing gloom 
with the reflection of cheerfulness, and mer- 
riment with the memory of the pathos of all 
life. Every one of us feels this blending 
at times; but an incomparable skill in words 
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is needed to express it without affectation or 
excess. 


THERE are many other things which should 
be said of Stevenson’s art in writing. Here, 
however, I can only try to tell what, in a per- 
sonal way, it has meant to me, and thus ex- 
plain with more distinctness why | could not 
withhold my hand from its praise. 

I can fairly complain that the technical 
struggle has been much harder for me than 
for the majority. Yet I can fairly boast that 
I have loved it better than the majority, even 
in its hardest and dullest phases, and that (I 
remember how Stevenson applauded when he 
had drawn out the confession) twenty rewrit- 
ings, in whole or in part, and thirty, and fifty, 
have often come within my not unpleased ex- 
perience. Yet one day last winter, when I 
tried to write, neither the effort nor the result 
seemed in the least worth while. A useless 
task, a savorless possible success—this is 
what I felt. And then, suddenly, the differ- 
ence between to-day and yesterday proved it- 
self an echo of my knowledge that Stevenson 
had died. Of course I had never looked for- 
ward to writing as he did: there are bounds 
to sane ambitions. And I had never expected 
him to read what I might write, much less 
to approve it. Yet somewhere, I now discov- 
ered, although I had not clearly realized the 
truth before—somewhere down in the bottom 
of my heart had always been the feeling: If 
he does chance to see this, what a pity if it 
should be less good than, with every effort, | 
can manage to make it; and what a triumph 
if it should be good enough for him to read 
without actual distress! Such, I now discov- 
ered, had been the spur; very vague and fool- 
ish and unreasonable; but how potent, how 
helpful, how insistent in its sharp monitions, 
how delightfully warming in its utterly vague 
reminders of a possible crown for what I knew 
to be an all-but-impossible true success— this 
I realized on the day of which I speak, and 
this I shall never again forget. For now that 
the throne of the prince is vacant in our 
little world of art, in our strenuous little 
world of oft-defrauded but. perennial aspira- 
tion, I feel that there will never again be 
quite as much joy in the technical struggle; 
and I know that, even if I could ever write a 
page as he wrote hundreds, success would 
bring a pang of disappointment—now that 
the most foolish dreamer can no longer anti- 
cipate that happy hour in which Stevenson 
was to smile and say, «Well done» 


M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
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# HERE are, perhaps, only three 
WY living actresses now in active 
life to whom the title « great » 
would be applied by common 
consent. These are Sarah 
Bernhardt, Helena Modjeska, 
and Eleonora Duse. Janauschek, alas! al- 
though still upon the stage, belongs to the 
past, while Ellen Terry, with all her dainty 
skill and radiant charm, has not yet reached 
those heights to which genius alone can 
aspire Each of them excels in ways pe- 
culiar to herself. ( Bernhardt, after carrying 
off all the laurels offered in the artificial and 
declamatory school of French tragedy, has 
devoted her maturest powers to the illustra- 
tion of the most violent passions conceivable 
by morbid imagination. Her achievements in 
this direction have been extraordinary, and 
her dramatic genius cannot be disputed; but 
some of her latest triumphs have been won 
in defiance of most of the laws of nature and 
many of the rules of true art.)Modjeska, if less 
potent in the interpretation of the fiercest 
emotions than her French rival, need fear 
no comparison with her in poetic tragedy; 
while in the field of poetic comedy she is 
unrivaled. Her performances of Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, and Ophelia are almost ideally beauti- 
ful. Eleonora Duse, whose fame has blazed up 
with meteoric suddenness, is preéminent above 
all actresses of her time for versatility, that 
rare gift of impersonation, still rarer among 
women than among men, which can conceal 
the real beneath the assumed identity with- 
out resorting to the common expedients of 
theatrical disguise. The phrase that such 
or such a part was assumed by this or that 
actor is heard every day. It is a convenient, 
conventional, and meaningless expression. In 
the case of Duse it is used correctly, and 
signifies just what has happened. 

Like most other successful artists, Signora 
Duse fought her way to distinction through 
all manner of obstacles and difficulties. She 
was born about thirty-three years ago in 
Vigevano, a small town on the borders of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, and came of theat- 
rical stock, both her father and grandfather 
being actors of good standing. Her grand- 
father, Luigi Duse, enjoyed considerable rep- 
utation as a reciter, and established the 
Garibaldi Theater in Padua. Her father, how- 
ever, Was in very poor circumstances, and 
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she was less than twelve years old when 
first sent upon the stage to help in making 
provision for the family. In those days, it is 
said, she often felt the pangs of hunger, 
being miserably paid in the inferior theaters 
in which alone she could secure engagements. 
Her abilities must have been precocious, for 
from the first she played leading characters 
both in tragedy and comedy. She never posed 
as a juvenile prodigy, but, on the contrary, 
guarded jealously the secret of her youth, 
for fear that it might be used to her disad- 
vantage. Her early audiences, doubtless, were 
not severely critical; but the fact that they 
accepted a child of twelve as a fitting repre- 
sentative of Francesca da Rimini is a suffi- 
cient proof of her natural ability. For four 
years she led a life of incessant drudgery, re- 
hearsing new parts by dayand acting at night, 
subjected to a physical and intellectual strain 
which tested her endurance and ambition to 
the uttermost, with scarcely a gleam of hope 
to brighten the darkness of her prospects. 
Amid these conditions she had reached the 
age of sixteen, when there came to her an 
opportunity to play Juliet in Verona. For 
a long time she had been enamoured of the 
part, and had studied it carefully. The rep- 
resentation occurred in an open-air theater, 
the Arena, and a great crowd was present. 
Inspired by the occasion, the young actress 
played with all the power and passion of 
which she was capable, and provoked a storm 
of enthusiasm. This was her first great tri- 
umph, and, possibly, the sweetest of all; but 
it had no immediate effect upon her fortunes. 
She remained the leading actress of a trav- 
eling company, and was compelled to resume 
for a time the old weary wanderings from one 
provincial town to another. But her proba- 
tion was not to be prolonged much further. 
An engagement at the old Florentine Theater, 
associated with memories of Ristori, Alberti, 
Salvini, and many other great Italian players, 
provided her with an appreciative audience 
and a competent supporting company, and 
from that moment her fame and fortune were 
assured. Triumph succeeded to triumph, and 
the critics vied with one another in express- 
ing admiration of her versatility, of the sim- 
plicity and wonderful effectiveness of her 
methods, of the truthfulness and power of 
her pathos and passion, and of her sparkling, 
vivacious, and effervescent humor. She con- 























































quered Venice as she had conquered Naples, 
and in a few months had established her- 
self in the front rank of her profession in her 
native country. Soon reports of her genius 
were noised abroad, and she was invited to 
visit the principal European capitals. Paris 
and Vienna confirmed the verdict of Italian 
opinion, and, emboldened by success, she 
crossed the Atlantic to New York, where 
her genius met with the promptest recogni- 
tion and appreciation. Soon afterward the 
critical world of London was at her feet, and 
her name, scarcely known outside of Italy 
four years before, had become famous from 
one end of the theatrical world to the other. 

It was on the 23d of January, 1893, that 
Signora Duse made her first professional ap- 
pearance in New York, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, before a very large and curious, but 
rather apathetic, not to say suspicious, audi- 
ence. The preliminary advertisement of her 
had not been extensive, but what little there 
was of it had been couched in what seemed 
to be rather extravagant terms. Before the 
end of the evening everybody was willing to 
admit that the adjectives were fully justified. 
She enacted the hackneyed réle of Camille, 
thereby challenging comparison with every 
actress of note during the last twenty years; 
and when the curtain fell for the last time, 
after scenes of uncommon enthusiasm, she 
had demonstrated her right to be considered 
the peer of any of them. Her originality, 
brilliancy, and sincerity carried the house 
by storm. The impression which she then 
created was more than confirmed by each 
of her succeeding impersonations. 

Within a very few moments of her first en- 
trance upon the stage in the part of Camille 
her conception of the woman is revealed, as 
by a flash, with a certainty, swiftness, and 
sureness that denote the rarest combination 
of executive and imaginative power. The 
spoiled favorite stands revealed in all her 
waywardness, passionate impulsiveness, and 
discontent—a temperament, as might be ex- 
pected, Italian, not French. No attempt is 
made either to gloss over or to exaggerate. 
Her acting is admirably frank and free, but 
never indelicate. A hundred subtile touches 
signify her growing interest in Armand ; and 
in her love, when it is finally acknowledged, 
there is the glow of the true fire. But this 
impression is conveyed without the least sug- 
gestion of studied effort, and as the perform- 
ance proceeds it is peculiarly interesting to 
note how the most striking effects are created 
by the simplest means, one of the infallible 
tests of good acting. This is especially re- 
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markable in her scene with the elder Duval, in 
which she expresses the most poignant grief 
and emotion with extraordinary quietude, and 
in her leave-taking from Armand, in which 
she excels all previous performers in convey- 
ing to the audience the sense of the inward 
torture which she is enduring, without doing 
anything which would be likely to excite her 
lover’s suspicions. At this juncture her act- 
ing is truer and more touching, if less elab- 
orate, than that of either Bernhardt or Mod- 
jeska, and in the subsequent acts she does not 
fall below the level of those great artists. 
HerJ¥édora, the passionate and revengeful 
heroine of Sardou’s drama, is a study of fem- 
inine nature differing utterly in physical and 
spiritual characteristics from that of Camille, 
but no less convincing or complete. /Scene 
for scene, it compares favorably with that of 
Bernhardt herself. At certain moments, by 
her audacity of expedient or picturesqueness 
of pose, the French actress may create a 
more thrilling momentary effect; but, as a 
whole, Duse’s interpretation, while never lack- 
ing in vehemence or variety of emotion, is 
more satisfying as a consistent and intelligi- 
ble conception of an imperious, resolute, vin- 
dictive, hot-blooded woman, with a veneer of 
culture over fierce semi-barbaric instincts. / 
Throughout all the complicated motives and 
situations of the first act she maintains the 
assumed personality with a wonderful amount 
of harmonious detail and great variety of 
feeling. So strong was the illusion which she 
established on the first night of her perform- 
ance here that some inconsiderate attempts at 
applause were checked by an angry «Hush!» 
from those more appreciative spectators who 
feared that the spell might be broken. No 
more eloquent tribute could be paid to genius. 
In the cleverly devised scene where Fédora, 
by the simulation of love, beguiles Loris into 
a confession of the part which he had taken 
in her lover’s death, the apparently involun- 
tary gestures and facial expressions by which 
she contrives to indicate the revengeful hate 
which really possesses her are extraordina- 
rily significant, while the mingled horror and 
exultation with which she receives the con- 
fession itself is a most thrilling achievement. 
Equally fine and true is her revulsion of feel- 
ing upon the discovery that the real traitor 
was her affianced husband, and that his place 
in her heart is occupied by Loris, the man 
whom she had doomed to death. Her facial 
changes and her by-play, as the truth grad- 
ually dawns upon her, are no less remarkable 
for their vividness than for their moderation; 
and this artistic restraint, by force of con- 
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trast, lends additional impressiveness to the 
overwhelming outburst of passion with which 
she sacrifices all—even honor itself—to save 
him from the trap prepared for him. In the 
last act her suicide is less melodramatic and 
horrifying, perhaps, than Bernhardt’s, but 
the despairing pathos of her appeals to the 
avenging Loris are as pitiful as anything of 
the kind ever seen upon the stage. 

As the revengeful Clotilde in Dumas’s « Fer- 
nande» she presents a third type of woman- 
hood so completely distinct from either of the 
others that it is difficult to believe in the iden- 
tity of theactress. Carriage, walk, and gesture 
undergo a transformation. Yet the personifi- 
cation is perfect in every detail, and governed 
by a beautiful consistency. Her first manifes- 
tation of great power in this character is in 
the reading of the despatch which tells of her 
lover’s infidelity. Youth and hope seem to 
pass out of her face together, and to leave it 
old and haggard. Her whole attitude and be- 
havior are eloquent of the blankest despai 

Of her performance of the wayward 4 
reckless heroine of «Francillon» it may be 
said that she almost succeeds in making her 
conduct credible and reasonable. In it she 
portrays with exquisite skill the growth of 
jealousy under an assumed mask of feverish 
gaiety; and the graceful coquetry and wo- 
manly tenderness with which she essays to lure 
her errant husband back to her side reveals 
her genius in yet another new light. Her 
management of the risky scenes growing out 
of her nocturnal adventure is exceedingly ad- 
roit, and the occasional hint of malicious glee 
breaking through her mood of stubborn reck- 
lessness is exactly right. Another exquisitely 
truthful touch is her fit of tearful vexation 
when she finds that, unwittingly, she has es- 
tablished her own innocence. As an example 
of imaginative realism her Santuzza, in « Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,» is a gem of flawless art, 
perfect as a reproduction of peasant life and 
manners, entirely free from all adornment 
and artifice, but lifted into the regions of 
poetic tragedy by virtue of its pathos and 
passion. It seems almost incredible that 
this woman, the unfailing interpreter of the 
deepest and most turbulent emotions of the 
human heart, should be able to identify her- 
self, as she does, with the arch-coquette of 
«La Locandiera,» and the piquant, audacious, 
and volatile Cyprienne in « Divorgons» —a Cy- 
prienne whom she makes as light, gay, varia- 
ble, and sparkling as that of the lamented 
Aimée herself. No other actress of this time 
18 capable of such metamorphoses. 
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As yet Duse has permitted us only a glimpse 
of her gallery of dramatic portraits. Else- 
where she has achieved triumphs in plays 
differing as widely as « La Femme de Claude » 
and «L’Abbesse de Jouarre.» Her Juliet and 
Ophelia have aroused fervent enthusiasm, and 
her Cleopatra is still a bone of critical con- 
tention between the commentators who hold 
that naturalness is the chiefest stage virtue 
and those who prefer the dazzling artifice of 
which Sarah Bernhardt is passed mistress. If 
it be the first object of good acting to hold 
the mirror up to nature, the French actress, in 
these later days, would be unwise to dispute 
the palm with her Italian rival. The women 
whom she now depicts are, for the most part, 
mere monstrosities, fanciful developments 
from one morbid and extravagant type. If 
Duse, in attempting some of them, has failed 
to emphasize all the violent and impossible 
contrasts of which they are compounded, and 
to amaze or horrify by a cry or a gesture, she 
at least has contrived to impart to them, by 
her intuitive sense of truth and proportion, 
some semblance of humanity. Wherever there 
is a foundation of human heart to work upon, 
her power is absolute, and she can interpret 
all moods with almost equal facility. As has 
been pointed out, she can sound all the depths 
of pathos, or simulate a paroxysm of rage or 
scorn, with the same veracity ;can employ with 
delightful effect ail the wiles of feminine se- 
ductiveness, play the coquette with unsur- 
passable archness and vivacity, and tread the 
perilous paths of the riskiest French comedy 
with a lightness, a sparkle, an assurance, and 
an adroitness altogether Parisian. She pos- 
sesses, moreover, in a larger measure than 
any other actress, the Protean gift of genuine 
impersonation. With a face and figure devoid 
of any peculiar characteristic, she identifies 
herself with the fictitious personality by sub- 
tile and appropriate transformations, in which 
gait, gesture, carriage, and facial expression 
all play their part. In this respect, beyond 
question, she is the greatest actress of the 
day, and among men Salvini alone takes rank 
above her or beside her. Her powers in high 
tragedy or poetic comedy must be for us, as 
yet, matter for conjecture only. It is to be 
hoped that ill health may not prevent her 
from renewing her former triumphs in New 
York, or from appearing in the great Shak- 
sperian characters which she has enacted 
so successfully at home, and which offer the 
widest scope to true dramatic genius such as 
hers. 

J. Ranken Towse. 
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‘0-HO! so-ho! for the hunting 
J In the crisp October morn, 
With the lace of the frost like a ker- 
chief tost 
On the black of the twisted thorn! 


Dark was the wood ere dawning, 
When the moon her bow unstrung 
(When russet and green the tall trees 

lean, 
And never a bird gives tongue), 


Till the sun sprang up in scarlet 
And hurled his shafts afar, 
And the last star fled where the night 
lies dead 
And the meadows of morning are. 


Up! up! my lads o’ Lincoln! 
Up! up! my merry men all! 
The pheasant whirs in the clustered 
furze, 
And hark how the plovers call! 


See trampled brake and osier; 

Who slept in the bosky hollow? 
A stag-of-ten!—Up! up! my men! 
Oh, follow—follow—follow! 








On to the chase, naught fearing— 
We maids o’ the kirtle green, 

We wait you here, with cup and cheer, 
And the kiss that laughs between. 





























A fig for the white-cheeked gallant 
That never the stout bow drew, 

With his mincing ways and his honeyed phrase 
Ambling the greenwood through. 


Not so, not so, my gentles 
Ye go a-hunting here! 

Who rides to the hilt, be his own blood spilt, 
srings home the fallow deer! 





Oh, give me the lad in the jerkin, 
With the red blood ’neath the tan, 
Who can harry a glade, or hold a maid, 
With the heart and arm of a man! 


Then ho for the lads o’ Lincoln! 
And ho for the hunting morn! 

For love that doth woo with the twanging yew, 
And the lilt of the lusty horn! 





Ednah Proctor Clarke. 
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‘V ELL, that ’s over, thank Heaven!» 

The young man speaking drew in his 
head from the carriage window. But instead 
of sitting down he turned with a joyous, ex- 
cited gesture, and lifted the flap over the 
little window in the back of the landau, sup- 
porting himself, as he stooped to look, by a 
hand on his companion’s shoulder. Through 
this peep-hole he saw, as the horses trotted 
away, the crowd in the main street of Mar- 
ket Malford, still huzzaing and waving, the 
wild glare of half a dozen torches on the 
faces and the moving forms, the closed shops 
on either hand, the irregular roofs and chim- 
neys sharp cut against a wintry sky, and in 
the far distance the little lantern belfry and 
taller mass of the new town hall. 

«I’m much astonished the horses did n’t 
bolt,» said the man addressed. «That bay 
mare would have lost all the temper she ’s 
got in another moment. It ’s a good thing 
we made them shut the carriage—it has 
turned abominably cold. Had n’t you better 
sit down ? » 

And Lord Fontenoy made a movement as 
though to withdraw from the hand on his 
shoulder. 

The owner of the hand flung himself down 
on the seat, with a word of apology, took off 
his hat, and drew a long breath of fatigue. 
At the same moment a sudden look of disgust 
effaced the smile with which he had taken 
his last glimpse at the crowd. 

«All very well !—but what one wants after 
this business is a moral tub! The lies I’ve told 
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during the last three weeks—the buncombe 
I’ve talked!—it ’s a feeling of positive dirt! 
And the worst of it is, however you may scrub 
your mind afterward, some of it must stick.» 

He took out a cigarette, and lit it at his 
companion’s with a rather unsteady hand. 
He had a thin, long face and fair hair; and 
one would have guessed him some ten years 
younger than the man beside him. 

« Certainly —it will stick,» said the other. 
«Election promises nowadays are sharply 
looked after. I heard no buncombe. As far 
as I know, our party does n’t talk any. We 
leave that to the Government!» 

Sir George Tressady, the young man ad- 
dressed, shrugged his shoulders. His mouth 
was still twitching under the influence of 
nervous excitement. But as they rolled along 
between the dark hedges, the carriage-lamps 
shining on their wet branches, green yet, in 
spite of November, he began to recover a 
half-cynical self-control. The poll for the 
Market Malford Division of West Mercia had 
been declared that afternoon, between two 
and three o’clock, after a hotly contested 
election; he, as the successful candidate by 
a very narrow majority, had since addressed 
a shouting mob from the balcony of the Grey- 
hound Hotel, had suffered the usual taking 
out of horses and triumphal dragging through 
the town, and was now returning with his 
supporter and party leader, Lord Fontenoy, 
to the great Tory mansion which had sent 
them forth in the morning, and had been 
Tressady’s headquarters during the greater 
part of the fight. 

« Did you ever see any one so down as Bur- 
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rows?» he said presently, with a little leap 
of laughter. « By George! it is hard lines. I 
suppose he thought himself safe, what with 
the work he ’d done in the division, and the 
hold he had on the miners. Then a confounded 
stranger turns up, and the chance of seven- 
teen ignorant voters kicks you out! He could 
hardly bring himself to shake hands with me. 
I had come rather to admire him, had n’t 
you?» 

Lord Fontenoy nodded. 

«I thought his speeches showed ability,» 
he said indifferently; «only of a kind that 
must be kept out of Parliament—that ’s all. 
Sorry you have qualms—quite unnecessary, 
I assure you! At the present moment, either 
Burrows and his like knock under, or you and 
your like. This time—by seventeen votes— 
Burrows knocks under. Thank the Lord! say 
I» And the speaker opened the window an 
instant to knock off the end of his cigarette. 

Tressady made no reply. But again a look, 
half chagrined, half reflective, puckered his 
brow, which was smooth, white, and boyish 
under his straight, fair hair; whereas the rest 
of the face was subtly lined, and browned as 
though by travel and varied living. The nose 
and mouth, though not handsome, were small 
and delicately cut, while the long, pointed 
chin, slightly protruding, made those who 
disliked him say that he was like those innu- 
merable portraits of Philip IV., by and after 
Velasquez, which bestrew the collections of 
Europe. But if the Hapsburg chin had to be 
admitted, nothing could be ‘more modern, in- 
telligent, alert, than the rest of him. 

The two rolled along awhile in silence. 
They were passing through an undulating 
midland country, dimly seen under the stars. 
At frequent intervals rose high mounds, with 
tall chimneys and huddled buildings beside 
them or upon them, which marked the sites 
of collieries, while the lights also, which had 
begun to twinkle over the face of the land, 
showed that it was thickly inhabited. 

Suddenly the carriage rattled into a vil- 
lage, and Tressady looked out. 

«I say, Fontenoy, here’s a crowd! Do you 
suppose they know? Why, Gregson ’s taken 
us another way round!» 

Lord Fontenoy let down his window, and 
identified the small mining village of Battage. 

« Why did you bring us this way, Gregson ?» 
he said to the coachman. 

The man, a Londoner, turned, and spoke in 
a low voice: «I thought we might find some 
rioting going on in Marraby, my Lord. And 
now I see there ’s lots o’ them out here!» 

Indeed, with the words, he had to check 
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his horses. The village street was full from 
end to end with miners just come up from 
work. Fontenoy at once perceived that the 
news of the election had arrived. The men 
were massed in large groups, talking and dis- 
cussing, with evident and angry excitement; 
and as soon as the well-known liveries on 
the box of the new member’s carriage were 
identified there was an instant rush toward 
it. Some of the men had already gone into 
their houses on either hand, but at the sound 
of the wheels and the uproar they came rush- 
ing out again. A howling hubbub arose, a 
confused sound of booing and groaning, and 
the carriage was soon surrounded by grimed 
men, gesticulating and shouting. 

« Yer bloated parasites, yer!» cried a young 
fellow, catching at the door-handle on Lord 
Fontenoy’s side; «we ’ll make a d—d end 0’ 
yer afore we ’ve done wi’ yer. Who asked 
yer to come meddlin’ in Malford—d—n yer!» 

« Whativer do we want wi’ the loikes o’ yo’ 
representin’ us! » shouted another man, point- 
ing at Tressady. «Look at’im;ee can’t walk, 
ee can’t; mus’ be druv, poor hinnercent! 
When did yo’ iver do a day’s work, eh? Look 
at my ’ands! Them ’s the ’ands for honest 
men—ain’t they, you fellers?» 

There was a roar of laughter and approval 
from the crowd, and up went a forest of be- 
grimed hands, flourishing and waving. 

George calmly put down the carriage win- 
dow, and, leaning his arms upon it, put his 
head out. He flung some good-humored banter 
at some of the nearest men, and two or three 
responded. But the majority of the faces 
were lowering and fierce, and the horses were 
becoming inconveniently crowded. 

«Get on, Gregson,» said Fontenoy, leaning 
out of the window. 

«If they ’ll let me, your lordship,» said 
Gregson, rather pale, raising his whip. 

The horses made a sudden start forward. 
There was a yell from the crowd, and three or 
four men had just dashed for the horses’ heads, 
when a shout of a different kind ascended. 

« Burrows! ’Ere’s Burrows! Three cheers 
for Burrows!» 

And some distance behind them, at the 
corner of the village street, Tressady sud- 
denly perceived a tall dog-cart drawing up, 
with two men init. It was already surrounded 
by a cheering and tumultuous assembly, and 
one of the men in the cart was shaking hands 
right and left. 

George drew in his head, with a laugh. 
«This is dramatic. They ’ve stopped the 
horses, and here ’s Burrows!» 

Fontenoy shrugged his shoulders. « They ll 
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blackguard us a bit, I suppose, and let us go. 
Burrows ’ll keep them in order.» 

« What d’ yer mean by it, heh, dash yer! » 
shouted a huge man, as he sprang on the 
step of the carriage and shook a black fist in 
Tressady’s face—« thrustin’ yer d—d carkiss 
where yer ain’t wanted? We wanted ’im, and 
we ve worked for ’im. This is a workin’-class 
district, and we ’ve a right to ’im. Do yer 
‘ear ?» 

«Then you should have given him seven- 
teen more votes,» said George, composedly, 
as he thrust his hands into his pockets. «It’s 
the fortunes of war—your turn next time. I 
say, suppose you tell your fellows to let our 
man get on. We ’ve had a long day, and we’re 
hungry. Ah,»—to Fontenoy,—«here ’s Bur- 
rows coming! » 

Fontenoy turned, and saw that the dog- 
cart had drawn up alongside them, and that 
one of the men was standing on the step of 
it, holding on to the rail of the cart. 

He was a tall, finely built man, and as he 
looked down on the carriage, and on Tres- 
sady leaning over the window, the light from 
a street lamp near showed a handsome face 
blanched with excitement and fatigue. 

«Now, my friends,» he said, raising his 
arm, and addressing the crowd, « you let Sir 
George go home to his dinner. He ’s beaten 
us, and so far as I know he ’s fought fair, 
whatever some of his friends may have done 
for him. I’m going home to have a bite of 
something and a wash. I ’m done. But if 
any of you like to come round to the club— 
eight o’clock—I ’ll tell you a thing or two 
about this election. Now good night to you, 
Sir George. We ’ll beat you yet, trust us. 
Fall back there! » 

He pointed peremptorily to the men hold- 
ing the horses. They and the crowd instantly 
obeyed him. 

The carriage swept on, followed by the 
hooting and groans of the whole community, 
men, women, and children, who were now 
massed along the street on either hand. 

«It ’s easy to see this man Gregson ’s a 
new hand,» said Fontenoy, with an accent of 
annoyance, as they got clear of the village. 
«I believe the Wattons have only just im- 
ported him; otherwise he ’d never have 
avoided Marraby and come round by Battage.» 

« Battage has some special connection with 
Burrows, has n’t it? I had forgotten.» 

«Of course. He was check-weigher at the 
Acme pit here for years, before they made 
him district secretary of the union.» 

«That ’s why they gave me such a hot 
Meeting here a fortnight ago!—I remember 
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now; but one thing drives another out of one’s 
head. Well, I dare say you and I ’ll have 
plenty more to do with Burrows before we ’ve 
done.» 

Tressady threw himself back in his corner, 
with a yawn. 

Fontenoy laughed. 

« There ’ll be another big strike some time 
next year,» he said dryly—« bound to be, as 
far as I can see. We shall all have plenty to 
do with Burrows then.» 

«All right,» said Tressady, indistinctly, 
pulling his hat over his eyes. « Burrows or 
anybody else may blow me up next year, so 
long as they let me go to sleep now.» 

However, he did not find it so easy to go 
to sleep. His pulses were still tingling under 
the emotions of the day and the stimulus of 
the hubbub they had just passed through. 
His mind raced backward and forward over 
the incidents and excitements of the last six 
months, over the scenes of his canvass—and 
over some other scenes of a different kind 
which had taken place in the country house 
whither he and Fontenoy were returning. 

But he did his best to feign sleep. His one 
desire was that Fontenoy should not talk to 
him. Fontenoy, however, was not easily taken 
in, and no sooner did George make his first 
restless movement under the rug he had 
drawn over him than his companion broke 
silence. 

« By the way, what did you think of that 
memorandum of mine on Maxwell’s bill?» 

George fidgeted and mumbled. Fontenoy, 
undaunted, began to harangue on certain 
minutiz of factory law with a monotonous 
zest of voice and gesture which seemed to 
Tressady nothing short of amazing. 

He watched the speaker a minute or two 
through his half-shut eyes. So this was his 
leader to be—the man who had made him 
member for Market Malford. 

Eight years before, when George Tressady 
had first entered Christchurch, he had found 
that place of tempered learning alive with 
traditions on the subject of « Dicky Fonte- 
noy.» And such traditions—good heavens! 
Subsequently, at most race-meetings, large 
and small, and at various clubs, theaters, and 
places of public resort, the younger man had 
had his opportunities of observing the elder, 
and had used them always with relish, and 
sometimes with admiration. He himself had 
no desire to follow in Fontenoy’s footsteps. 
Other elements ruled in him, which drew him 
other ways. But there was a magnificence 
about the impetuosity, or rather the dogged- 
ness, with which Fontenoy had plunged into 
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the business of ruining himself, which stirred 
the imagination. On the last occasion, some 
three and a half years before this Market 
Malford election, when Tressady had seen 
Fontenoy before starting himself on a long 
Eastern tour, he had been conscious of a 
lively curiosity as to what might happen to 
«Dicky» by the time he came back again. 
The eldest sons of peers do not generally 
come to the workhouse; but there are aristo- 
cratic substitutes which, relatively, are not 
much less disagreeable; and George hardly 
saw how they were to be escaped. 

And now—not four years!—and here sat 
Dicky Fontenoy, haranguing on the dull 
clauses of a technical act, throat hoarse with 
the speaking of the last three weeks, eyes 
cavernous with anxiety and overwork, the 
creator and leader of a political party which 
did not exist when Tressady left England, and 
now bade fair to hold the balance of power in 
English government! The surprises of fate 
and character! Tressady pondered them a 
little in a sleepy way; but the fatigue of many 
days asserted itself. Even his companion was 
soon obliged to give him up as a listener. 
Lord Fontenoy ceased to talk; yet every 
now and then, as some jolt of the carriage 
made George open his eyes, he saw the broad- 
shouldered figure beside him, sitting in the 
same attitude, erect and tireless, the same 
half-peevish pugnacity giving expression to 
mouth and eye. 





« COME, wake up, Tressady! Here we are!» 

There was a vindictive eagerness in Fon- 
tenoy’s voice. Ease was no longer welcome 
to him, whether in himself or as a spectacle 
in other men. George, startled from a mo- 
mentary profundity of sleep, staggered to his 
feet, and clutched at various bags and rugs. 

The carriage was standing under the pil- 
lared porch of Malford House, and the great 
house doors, thrown back upon an inner flight 
of marble steps, gave passage to a blaze of 
light. George, descending, had just shaken 
himself awake and handed the things he held 
to a footman, when there was a sudden up- 
roar from within. A crowd of figures—men 
and women, the men cheering, the women 
clapping and laughing—ran down the inner 
steps toward him. He was surrounded, em- 
braced, slapped on the back, and finally car- 
ried triumphantly into the hall. 

«Bring him in,» said an exultant voice; 
«and stand back, please, and let his mother 
get at him.» 

The laughing group fell back, and George, 
blinking, radiant, and abashed, found himself 
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in the arms of an exceedingly sprightly and 
youthful dame, with pale frizzled hair, and 
the figure of seventeen. 

«Oh, you dear, great, foolish thing!» said 
the lady, with the voice and the fervor, 
moreover, of seventeen. «So you ’ve got in 
—you ’ve done it! Well, I should never have 
spoken to you again if you had n’t! And I 
suppose you ’d have minded that a little— 
from your own mother. Goodness, how cold 
he is!» 

And she flew at him with little pecking 
kisses, retreating every now and again to 
look at him, and then closing upon him again 
in ecstasy, till George, at the end of his 
patience, held her off with a strong arm. 

« Now, mother, that ’s enough. Have the 
others been home long?» he asked, address- 
ing a smiling young man in knickerbockers 
who, with his hands in his pockets, was stand- 
ing beside the hero of the occasion, surveying 
the scene. 

«Oh, about half an hour. They reported 
you ’d have some difficulty in getting out of 
the clutches of the crowd. We hardly ex- 
pected you so soon.» 

« How’s Miss Sewell’s headache? Does she 
know?» 

The expression of the young man’s eye, 
which was bent on Tressady, changed ever so 
slightly as he replied: 

« Oh, yes; she knows. As soon as the others 
got back Mrs. Watton went up to tell her. 
She did n’t show at lunch.» 

«Mrs. Watton came to tell me—naughty 
man!» said the lady whom George had ad- 
dressed as his mother, tapping the speaker on 
the arm with her fan. « Mothers first, if you 
please, especially when they ’re cripples like 
me, and can’t go and see their dear darlings’ 
triumphs with their own eyes. And J told 
Miss Sewell.» 

She put her head on one side and looked 
archly at her son. Her high gown, a work of 
the most approved Parisian art, was so cut 
as to show much more throat than usual, and, 
in addition, a row of very fine pearls. Her 
elegant waist and bust were defined by a sort 
of Empire sash; her complexion did her maid, 
and, indeed, her years, great credit. 

George flushed slightly at his mother’s 
words, and was turning away from her when 
he was gripped by the owner of the house, 
Squire Watton, an eloquent and soft-hearted: 
old gentleman, who, having in George’s opin- 
ion already overdone it greatly at the town 
hall in the way of hand-shaking and congratu- 
lations, was now most unreasonably prepared 
to overdo it again. Lady Tressady joined in 
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with little shrieks and sallies, the other 
guests of the house gathered round, and the 
hero of the day was once more lost to sight 
and hearing amid the general hubbub of talk 
and laughter— for the young man in knicker- 
bockers, at any rate, who stood a little way 
off from the rest. 

«1 wonder when she ’ll condescend to come 
down,» he said to himself, examining his 
boots with a speculative smile. «Of course 
it was mere caprice that she did n’t go to 
Malford; she meant it to annoy.» 

«1 say, do let me get warm,» said Tressady, 
at last, breaking from his tormentors and 
coming up to the open log fire, in front of 
which the young man stood. « Where’s Fon- 
tenoy vanished to?» 

« Went up to write letters directly he had 
swallowed a cup of tea,» said the young man, 
whose name was Bayle; « and called Marks to 
go with him.» (Marks was Lord Fontenoy’s 
private secretary.) 

George Tressady threw up his hands in 
disgust. 

«It ’s absurd. He never allows himself an 
hour’s peace. If he expects me to grind as he 
does, he ’l] soon regret that he lent a hand 
to put me into Parliament. Well, I ’m stiff 
all over, and as tired as a rat. I'll go and 
have a warm bath before dinner.» 

But still he lingered, warming his hands 
over the blaze, and every now and then scan- 
ning the gallery which ran round the big hall. 
Bayle chatted to him about some of the inci- 
dents of the day. George answered at ran- 
dom. He did, indeed, look tired out, and his 
expression was restless and discontented. 

Suddenly there was a cry from the group of 
young men and maidens who were amusing 
themselves in the center of the hall. 

«Why, there ’s Letty, and as fresh as 
paint ! » 

George turned abruptly. Bayle saw his 
manner stiffen and his eye kindle. 

A young girl was slowly coming down the 
great staircase which led to the hall. She 
was in a soft black dress with a blue sash, 
and a knot of blue at her throat—a childish 
slip of a dress, which answered to her small 
rounded form, her curly head, and the hand 
slipping along the marble rail. She came 
down silently smiling, taking each step with 
great deliberation, in spite of the outbreak 
of half-derisive sympathy with which she was 
greeted from her friends below. Her bright 
eyes glanced from face to face—from the 
mocking inquirers immediately beneath her 
to George Tressady standing by the fire. 

At the moment when she reached the last 
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step Tressady found it necessary to put an- 
other log on a fire already piled to repletion. 

Meanwhile Miss Sewell went straight to- 
ward the new member and held out her hand. 

«I am so glad, Sir George; let me con- 
gratulate you.» . 

George put down his log, and then looked 
at his fingers critically. 

«I am very sorry, Miss Sewell, but I am 
not fit to touch. I hope your headache is 
better.» 

Miss Sewell dropped her hand meekly, shot 
him a glance which was not meek, and said 
demurely: 

«Oh, my headaches do what they ’re told. 
You see, I was determined to come down and 
congratulate you.» 

«I see,» he repeated, making her a little 
bow. «I hope my ailments, when I get them, 
will be as docile. So my mother told you?» 

«1 did n’t want telling,» she said placidly. 
«I knew it was all safe.» 

«Then you knew what only the gods knew 
—for I only got in by seventeen votes.» 

«Yes, so I heard. I was very sorry for 
Burrows.» 

She put one foot on the stone fender, 
raised her pretty dress with one hand, and 
leant the other lightly against the mantel- 
piece. The attitude was full of grace, and 
the little sighing voice fitted the curves of a 
mouth which seemed always ready to laugh, 
yet seldom laughed frankly. 

As she made her remark about Burrows 
Tressady smiled. 

«My prophetic soul was right,» he said 
deliberately; «I knew you would be sorry for 
Burrows.» 

« Well, it is hard on him, is n’t it? You 
can’t deny you ’re a carpet-bagger, can you ?» 

« Why should I? I’m proud of it.» 

Then he looked round him. The rest of the 
party—not without whispers and smothered 
laughter—had withdrawn from them. Some 
of the ladies had already gone up to dress. 
The men had wandered away into a little 
library and smoking-room which opened on 
the hall. Only the squire, safe in a capa- 
cious arm-chair a little way off, was absorbed 
in a local paper and the last humors of the 
election. 

Satisfied with his glance, Tressady put his 
hands into his pockets and leant back against 
the fireplace, in a way to give himself fuller 
command of Miss Sewell’s countenance. 

« Do you never give your friends any better 
sympathy than you have given me in this 
affair, Miss Sewell?» he said suddenly, as 
their eyes met. 
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She made a little face. 

« Why, I’ve been an angel!» she said, pok- 
ing at a prominent log with her foot. 

George laughed. 

« Then our ideas of angels agree no better 
than the rest. Why did n’t you come and 
hear the poll declared, after promising me 
you would be there?» 

« Because I had a headache, Sir George.» 

He responded with a little inclination, as 
though ceremoniously accepting her state- 
ment. 

«May I ask at what time your headache 
began?» 

« Let me see,» she said, laughing; «I think 
it was directly after breakfast.» 

«Yes. It declared itself, if I remember 
right, immediately after certain remarks of 
mine about a Captain Addison ? » 

He looked straight before him, with a de- 
tached air. 

« Yes,» said Letty, thoughtfully; «it was a 
curious coincidence, was n’t it?» 

There was a moment’s silence. Then she 
broke into infectious laughter. 

«Don’t you know,» she said, laying her hand 
on his shoulder—« don’t you know that you ’re 
a most foolish and wasteful person? We get 
along capitally, you and I—we ’ve had a 
rattling time all this week—and then you 
will go and make uncivil remarks about my 
friends—in public, too! You actually think 
I’m going to let you tell Aunt Watton how 
to manage me! You get me into no end of a 
fuss—it ’ll take me weeks to undo the mis- 
chief you ’ve been making—and then you ex- 
pect me to take it like a lamb! Now, do I look 
like a lamb?» 

All this time she was holding him tight by 
the arm, and her dimpled face, alive with 
mirth and malice, was so close to his that a 
moment’s wild impulse flashed through him 
to kiss her there and then. But the impulse 
passed. He and Letty Sewell had known each 
other for about three weeks. They were not 
engaged—far from it. And these—the hand 
on the arm, and the rest— were Letty Sewell’s 
ways. 

Instead of kissing her, then, he scanned her 
deliberately. 

«I never saw any one more plainly given 
over to obstinacy and pride,» he said quietly. 
«I told you some plain facts about the char- 
acter of a man whom I know and you don't, 
whereupon you sulk all day, you break all 
your promises about coming to Malford, and 
when I come back you call me names.» 

She raised her eyebrows and withdrew her 
hand. 





« Well, it ’s plain, is n’t it? that I must 
have been in a great rage. It was very dull 
up-stairs, though I did write reams to my best 
friend all about you—a very candid account; 
I shall have to soften it down. By the way, 
are you ever going to dress for dinner ? » 

George started, and looked at his watch. 

« Are we alone? Is any one coming from 
outside ? » 

«Only a few ‘locals, just to celebrate the 
occasion. I know the clergyman’s wife’s com- 
ing, for she told me she had been copying 
one of my frocks, and wanted me to tell her 
what I thought.» 

George laughed. 

« Poor lady! » 

«I don’t think I shall be nice to her,» said 
Letty, playing with a flower on the mantel- 
piece. « Dowdy people make me feel wicked. 
Well, J must dress.» 

It was now his turn to lay a detaining 
hand. 

«Are you sorry?» he said, bending over 
to her. His bright gray eyes had shaken off 
fatigue. 

«For what? Because you got in?» 

Her face overflowed with laughter. He 
let her go. She linked her arm in that of the 
daughter of the house, Miss Florence Wat- 
ton, who was crossing the hall at the mo- 
ment, and the two went up-stairs together, 
she throwing back one triumphant glance at 
him from the landing. 

George stood watching them till they dis- 
appeared. His expression was neither soft 
nor angry. There was in it a mocking self- 
possession which showed that he too had been 
playing a part—mingled, perhaps, with a cer- 
tain perplexity. 


II, 


GEORGE TRESSADY came down very late for 
dinner, and found his hostess on the verge of 
annoyance. Mrs. Watton was a large, com- 
manding woman, who seldom thought it worth 
while to disguise any disapproval she might 
feel—and she had a great deal of that com- 
modity to expend, both on persons and insti- 
tutions. 

George hastened to propitiate her with the 
usual futilities: he had supposed that he was 
in excellent time, his watch had been playing 
tricks, and so on. 

Mrs. Watton, who, after all, on this great 
day beheld in the new member the visible 
triumph of her dearest principles, received 
these excuses at first with stiffness, but soon 
thawed. 

«Qh, you naughty boy! you naughty, men- 


















































dacious boy!» said a sprightly voice in Tres- 
sady’s ear. «Excellent time, indeed! I saw 
you—for shame! » 

And Lady Tressady flounced away from her 
son, laughing over her shoulder in one of her 
accustomed poses. She wore white muslin 
over cherry-colored silk. The display of neck 
and shoulders could hardly have been more 
lavish, and the rouge on her cheeks had been 
overdone, which rarely happened. George 
turned from her hurriedly to speak to Lord 
Fontenoy. 

«What a fool that woman is!» thought 
Mrs. Watton to herself, as her sharp eye 
followed her guest. «She will make George 
positively dislike her soon—and all the time 
she is bound to get him to pay her debts, or 
there will be a smash. What! dinner? John, 
will you please take Lady Tressady? Harding, 
will you take Mrs. Hawkins ? »—pointing her 
second son toward a lady in black sitting 
stiffly on the edge of an ottoman. « Mr. Haw- 
kins takes Florence. Sir George» —she waved 
her hand toward Miss Sewell. « Now, Lord 
Fontenoy, you must take me, and the rest of 
you sort yourselves.» 

As the young people, mostly cousins, laugh- 
ingly did what they were told, Sir George held 
out his arm to Miss Sewell. 

«I am very sorry for you,» he said, as they 
passed into the dining-room. 

«Oh, I knew it would be my turn,» said 
Letty, with resignation. « You see, you took 
Florrie last night, and Aunt Watton the night 
before.» 

George settled himself deliberately in his 
chair, and turned to study his companion. 

«Do you mind warning me, to begin with, 
how I can avoid giving you a headache? 
Since this morning my nerve has gone—I 
want directions.» 

« Well,» said Letty, pondering, «let us lay 
down the subjects we may talk about first. 
For instance, you may talk of Mrs. Hawkins.» 

She gave an imperceptible nod which di- 
rected his eyes to the thin woman sitting 
opposite, to whom Harding Watton, a fash- 
ionable and fastidious youth, was paying but 
scant attention. 

George examined her. 

«I don’t want to,» he said shortly; « be- 
sides, she would last us no time at all.» 

«Oh!—on the contrary,» said Letty, with 
malice sparkling in her brown eye, «she would 
last me a good twenty minutes. She has got 
on my gown.» 

_ «I did n’t recognize it,» said George, study- 
ing the thin lady again. 
«I would n’t mind,» said Letty, in the same 
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tone of reflection, «if Mrs. Hawkins did n’t 
think it her duty to lecture me in the inter- 
vals of copying my frocks. If I disapproved 
of anybody I don’t think I should send my 
nurse to ask her maid for patterns.» 

«I notice you take disapproval very calmly.» 

«Callously, you mean. Well, it is my mis- 
fortune. I always feel myself so much more 
reasonable than the people who disapprove.» 

«This morning, then, you thought me a 
fool ?» 

«Oh, no! Only—well—lI knew, you see, that 
I knew better. J was reasonable, and—» 

«Oh, don’t finish,» said George, hastily; 
«and don’t suppose that I shall ever give you 
any more good advice.» 

« Won’t you?» 

Her mocking look sent a challenge, which 
he met with outward firmness. Meanwhile 
he was inwardly haunted by a phrase he had 
once heard a woman apply to the mental ca- 
pacities of her best friend. «Her mind ?— 
her mind, my dear, is a shallow chaos!» The 
words made a neat label, he scoffingly thought, 
for his own present sensations. For he could 
not persuade himself that there was much 
profundity in his feelings toward Miss Sew- 
ell, whatever reckless possibilities life might 
seem to hold at times; when, for instance, 
she wore that particular pink gown in which 
she was attired to-night, or when her little 
impertinent airs suited her as well as they 
were suiting her just now. Something cool 
and critical in him was judging her all the 
time. Ten years hence, he made himself re- 
flect, she would probably have no prettiness 
left. Whereas now, what with bloom and 
grace, what with small proportions and move- 
ments light as air, what with an inventive 
refinement in dress and personal adornment 
that never failed, all Letty Sewell’s defects 
of feature or expression were easily lost in 
a general aspect which most men found daz- 
zling and perturbing enough. Letty, at any 
rate within her own circle, had never yet been 
without partners, or lovers, or any other form 
of girlish excitement that she desired, and 
had been generally supposed—though she 
herself was aware of some strong evidence 
to the contrary—to be capable of getting 
anything she had set her mind upon. She 
had set her mind, as the spectators in this 
particular case had speedily divined, upon 
enslaving young George Tressady. And she 
had not failed. For even during these last 
stirring days it had been tolerably clear that 
she and his election had divided Tressady’s 
mind between them, with a balance, perhaps, 
to her side. As to the measure of her success, 
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however, that was still doubtful—to herself 
and him most of all. 

To-night, at any rate, he could not detach 
himself from her. He tried repeatedly to talk 
to the girl on his left, a noble-faced child 
fresh out of the school-room, who in three 
years’ time would be as much Letty Sewell’s 
superior in beauty as in other things. But 
the effort was too great. The strenuous busi- 
ness of the day had but left him—in fatigue 
and reaction—the more athirst for amusement 
and the gratification of another set of pow- 
ers. He turned back to Letty, and through 
course after course they chattered and 
sparred, discussing people, plays, and books, 
or rather, under cover of these, a number 
of those topics on the borderland of pas- 
sion whereby men and women make their 
first snatches at intimacy—till Mrs. Watton’s 
sharp gray eyes smiled behind her fan, and 
the attention of her neighbor, Lord Fonte- 
noy—an uneasy attention—was again and 
again drawn to the pair. 

Meanwhile, during the first half of dinner, 
a chair immediately opposite to Tressady’s 
place remained vacant. It was being kept 
for the eldest son of the house, his mother 
explaining carelessly to Lord Fontenoy that 
she believed he was «out parish-ing some- 
where, as usual.» 

However, with the appearance of the 
pheasants the door from the drawing-room 
opened, and a slim, dark-haired man slipped 
in. He took his place noiselessly, with a smile 
of greeting to George and his neighbor, and 
bade the butler, in a whisper aside, bring him 
any course that might be going. 

« Nonsense, Edward!» said his mother’s 
loud voice from the head of the table; « don’t 
be ridiculous. Morris, bring back that hare 
entrée and the mutton for Mr. Edward.» 

The newcomer raised his eyebrows mildly, 
smiled, and submitted. 

«Where have you been, Edward?» said 
Tressady. «I have n’t seen you since the 
town hall.» 

«I have been at a rehearsal. There is a 
parish concert next week, and I conduct 
these functions.» 

«The concerts are always bad,» said Mrs. 
Watton, curtly. 

Edward Watton shrugged his shoulder. He 
had a charming, timid air, contradicted now 
and then by a look of enthusiastic resolution 
in the eyes. 

« All the’ more reason for rehearsal,» he 
said. « However, really, they won’t do badly 
this time.» 

« Edward is one of the persons,» said Mrs. 
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Watton, in a low aside to Lord Fontenoy, 
« who think you can make friends with people 
—the lower orders—by shaking hands with 
them, showing them Burne-Jones’s pictures, 
and singing «The Messiah) with them. I had 
the same idea once. Everybody had. It was 
like the measles. But the sensible persons 
have got over it.» 

«Thank you, mama,» said Watton, making 
her a smiling bow. 

Lady Tressady interrupted her talk with 
the squire at the other end of the table to 
observe what was going on. She had been 
chattering very fast in a shrill, affected voice, 
with a gesticulation so free and French, and 
a face so close to his, that the nervous and 
finicking squire had been every moment 
afraid lest the next should find her white 
fingers in his very eyes. He felt an inward 
spasm of relief when he saw her attention 
diverted. 

«Is that Mr. Edward talking his Radical- 
ism ?» she asked, putting up a gold eye-glass 
—«his dear, wicked Radicalism? Ah! we all 
know where Mr. Edward got it.» 

The table laughed. Harding Watton looked 
particularly amused. 

«Egeria was in this neighborhood last 
week,» he said, addressing Lady Tressady. 
« Edward rode over to see her. Since then 
he has joined two new societies, and ordered 
six new books on the Labor Question.» 

Edward flushed a little, but went on eating 
his dinner without any other sign of disturb- 
ance. 

«lf you mean Lady Maxwell,» he said 
good-humoredly, «I can only be sorry for the 
rest of you that you don’t know her.» 

He raised his handsome head with a bright 
air of challenge that became him, but at the 
same time exasperated his mother. 

«That woman!» said Mrs. Watton, with 
ponderous force, throwing up her hands as 
she spoke. Then she turned to Lord Fonte- 
noy. «Don’t you regard her as the source of 
half the mischievous work done by this pre- 
cious government in the last two years ?» she 
asked him, imperiously. 

A half-contemptuous smile crossed Lord 
Fontenoy’s worn face. 

« Well, really, I am not inclined to make 
Lady Maxwell the scapegoat. Let them bear 
their own misdeeds.» 

« Besides, what worse can you say of Eng- 
lish ministers than that they should be led 
by a woman?» said Mr. Watton, from the 
bottom of the table, in a piping voice. «In 
my young days such a state of things would 
have been unheard of. No offense, my dear, 
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no offense,» he added hastily, glancing at his 
wife. 

Letty glanced at George, and put up a 
handkerchief to hide her own merriment. 

Mrs. Watton looked impatient. 

« Plenty of English cabinet ministers have 
been led by women before now,» she said 
dryly; «and no blame to them or anybody 
else. Only in the old days you knew where 
you were. Women were corrupt—as they 
were meant to be—for their husbands and 
brothers and sons. They wanted something 
for somebody —and got it. Now they are cor- 
rupt—like Lady Maxwell—for what they are 
pleased to call causes, and it is that which 
will take the nation to ruin.» 

At this there was an incautious protest 
from Edward Watton against the word « cor- 
rupt,» followed by a confirmatory clamor 
from his mother and brother which seemed 
to fill the dining-room. Lady Tressady threw 
in affected comments from time to time, try- 
ing hard to hold her own in the conversation 
by a liberal use of fan and Christian names, 
and little personal audacities applied to each 
speaker in turn. Only Edward Watton, how- 
ever, occasionally took civil or smiling notice 
of her; the others ignored her. They were 
engaged in a congenial task, the hunting of 
the one disaffected and insubordinate mem- 
ber of their pack, and had for the moment 
no attention to spare for other people. 

«I shall see the great lady, I suppose, in 
a week or two,» said George to Miss Sewell, 
under cover of the noise. «It is curious that 
I should never have seen her.» 

«Who? Lady Maxwell?» 

«Yes. You remember I have been four 
years out of England. She was in town, I 
suppose, the year before I left, but I never 
came across her.» 

«I prophesy you will like her enormously,» 
said Letty, with decision. « At least, I know 
that ’s what happens to me when Aunt Wat- 
ton abuses people. I could n’t dislike them 
afterward if I tried.» 

«That, allow me to impress upon you, is 
not my disposition! I am a human being—I 
am influenced by my friends.» 

He turned round toward her so as to ap- 
propriate her again. 

«Qh, you are not at all the poor creature 
you paint yourself!» said Letty, shaking her 
head. «In reality, you are the most obstinate 
person I know—you can never let a subject 
alore—you never know when you ’re beaten.» 

«Beaten?» said George, reflectively; « by 
aheadache? Well, there is no disgrace in 
that. One will probably live to fight another 
Vou. LI.—19. 
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day. Do you mean to say that you will take 
no notice—no notice—of all that array of 
facts I laid before you this morning on the 
subject of Captain Addison ? » 

«I shall be kind to you, and forget them. 
Now, do listen to Aunt Watton! It is your 
duty. Aunt Watton is accustomed to be lis- 
tened to, and you have n’t heard it all a hun- 
dred times before, as I have.» 

Mrs. Watton, indeed, was haranguing her 
end of the table on a subject that clearly 
excited her. Contempt and antagonism gave 
a fine energy to a head and face already 
sufficiently expressive. Both were on a large 
scale, but without commonness. The old-lace 
coif she wore suited her waved and grizzled 
hair, and was carried with conscious dignity; 
the hand which lay beside her on the table, 
though long and bony, was full of nervous 
distinction. Mrs. Watton was, and looked, a 
tyrant—but a tyrant of ability. 

«A neighbor of theirs in Brookshire,» she 
was saying, «was giving me last week the 
most extraordinary account of the doings at 
Mellor. She was the heiress of that house 
at Mellor »—here she addressed young Bayle, 
who, as a comparative stranger in the house, 
might be supposed to be ignorant of facts 
which everybody else knew— « a tumble-down 
place with an income of about two thousand 
a year. Directly she married she put a So- 
cialist of the most unscrupulous type—so 
they tell me—into possession. The man has 
established what they call a‘standard rate) of 
wages for the estate,—virtually double the 
normal rate,—coerced all the farmers, and 
made the neighbors furious. They say the 
whole district is in a ferment. It used to be 
the quietest part of the world imaginable, and 
now she has set it all by the ears. She, having 
married thirty thousand a year, can afford her 
little amusements; other people, who must 
live by their land, have their lives worried out 
of them.» 

« She tells me that the system works, on the 
whole, extremely well,» said Edward Watton, 
whose heightened color alone betrayed the 
irritation of his mother’s chronic aggression, 
«and that Maxwell is not at all unlikely to 
adopt it on his own estate.» 

Mrs. Watton threw up her hands again. 

«The idiocy of that man! Till he married 
her he was a man of sense. And now she leads 
him by the nose, and whatever tune he calls, 
the government must dance to, because of his 
power in the House of Lords.» 

«And the worst of it is,» said Harding 
Watton, with an unpleasant laugh, «that if 
she were not a handsome woman, her influ- 
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ence would not be half what it is. She uses 
her beauty in the most unscrupulous way.» 

«1 believe that to be entirely untrue,» said 
Edward Watton, with emphasis, looking at his 
brother with hostility. 

George Tressady interrupted. He had an 
affection for Edward Watton, and cordially 
disliked Harding. «Is she really so hand- 
some?» he asked, bending forward and ad- 
dressing his hostess. 

Mrs. Watton scornfully took no notice. 

« Well, an old diplomat told me the other 
day,» said Lord Fontenoy—but with a cold 
unwillingness, as though he disliked the sub- 
ject—«that she was the most beautiful 
woman, he thought, that had been seen in 
London since Lady Blessington’s time.» 

«Lady Blessington! Dear, dear !—Lady 
Blessington!» said Lady Tressady, with ma- 
licious emphasis; «an unfortunate compari- 
son, don’t you think? Not many people would 
like to be regarded as Lady Blessington’s 
successor.» 

« In any other respect than beauty,» said 
Edward Watton, haughtily, with the same 
tension as before, « the comparison, of course, 
would be ridiculous.» 

Harding shrugged his shoulders, and, tilt- 
ing his chair back, said in the ear of a shy 
young man who sat next him: 

«In my opinion, the Count d’Orsay is only 
a question of time! However, one must n’t 
say that to Edward.» 

Harding read memoirs, and considered him- 
self a man of general cultivation. The young 
man addressed, who read no printed matter 
outside the sporting papers that he could 
help, and had no idea as to who Lady Bless- 
ington and Count d’Orsay might be, smiled 
vaguely, and said nothing. 

«My dear,» said the squire, plaintively, 
«is n’t this room extremely hot?» 

There was a ripple of meaning laughter 
from all the young people, to many of whom 
this particular quarrel was already tiresomely 
familiar. Mr. Watton, who never understood 
anything, looked round with an inquiring air. 
Mrs. Watton condescended to take the hint 
and retire. 


In the drawing-room afterward Mrs. Wat- 
ton first allotted a duty-conversation of some 
ten minutes in length, and dealing strictly 
with the affairs of the parish, to Mrs. Hawk- 
ins, who, as clergyman’s wife, had a definite 
official place in the Malford House circle, 
quite irrespective of any individuality she 
might happen to possess. Mrs. Hawkins was 
plain, self-conscious, and in no way interest- 








ing to Mrs.Watton, who never took the small- 
est trouble to approach her in any other ca- 
pacity than that upon which she had entered 
by marrying the incumbent of the squire’s 
home living. But the civilities and respects 
that were recognized as belonging to her 
station she received. 

This, however, alas! was not enough for 
Mrs. Hawkins, who was full of ambitions, 
which a bad manner, a plague of shyness, and 
a narrow income were perpetually thwarting. 
As soon as the ten minutes were over, and 
Mrs. Watton, who was nothing if not politi- 
cal, and saw no occasion to make a stranger 
of the vicar’s wife, had plunged into the even- 
ing papers brought her by the footman, Mrs, 
Hawkins threw herself on Letty Sewell. She 
was effusively grateful—too grateful—for 
the patterns lent her by Miss Sewell’s maid. 

«Did she lend you some patterns?» said 
Letty, raising her brows. « Dear me! I didn’t 
know.” 

And her eyes ran coolly over Mrs. Hawk- 
ins’s attire, which did, indeed, present a vil- 
lage imitation of the delicate gown in which 
Miss Sewell had robed herself for the evening. 

Mrs. Hawkins colored. 

«I specially told my nurse,» she said has- 
tily, « that of course your leave must be asked. 
But my nurse and your maid seem to have 
made friends. Of course my nurse has plenty 
of time for dressmaking, with only one child 
of four to look after, and—and—one really 
gets no new ideas in a poky place like this. 
But I would not have taken a liberty for the 
world.» 

Her pride and mauvaise honte together made 
both voice and manner particularly unattrac- 
tive. Letty was seized with the same temper 
that little boys show toward flies. 

«Of course I am delighted!» she said in- 
differently. «It’s so nice and good to have 
one’s things made at home. Your nurse must 
be a treasure.» 

All the time her gaze was diligently in- 
specting every ill-cut seam and tortured trim- 
ming of the home-made triumph before her. 
The ear of the vicar’s wife, always morbidly 
sensitive in that particular drawing-room, 
caught a tone of insult in every light word. 
A passionate resentment flamed up in her, 
and she determined to hold her own. 

«Are you going in for more visits when 
you leave here?» she inquired. 

« Yes, two or three,» said Letty, turning 
her delicate head unwittingly. She had been 
throwing blandishments to Mrs.Watton’s dog, 
a gray Aberdeen terrier, who stood on the 
rug quietly regarding her. 
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«You spend most of the year in visits, 
don’t you?» 

« Well, a good deal of it,» said Letty. 

« Don’t you find it dreadfully time-wasting? 
Does it leave you leisure for any serious oc- 
cupations at all? I am afraid it would make 
me terribly idle! » 

Mrs. Hawkins laughed, attempting a tone 
of banter. 

Letty put up a small hand to hide a sudden 
yawn, which, however, was visible enough. 

«Would it?» she said, with an imperti- 
nence which hardly tried to conceal itself. 
«Evelyn, do look at that dog. Does n’t he 
remind you of Mr. Bayle?» 

She beckoned to the handsome child of 
sixteen who had sat on George Tressady’s 
left hand at dinner, and, taking up a pinch 
of rose-leaves that had dropped from a vase 
beside her, she flung them at the dog, calling 
him to her. Instead of going to her, how- 
ever, the dog slowly curled himself up on the 
rug, and laying his nose along his front paws, 
stared at her steadily, with the expression of 
one mounting guard. 

«He never will make friends with you, 
Letty. Is n’t it odd?» said Evelyn, laughing, 
and stooping to stroke the creature. 

« Never mind; other dogs will. Did you see 
that adorable black Spitz of Lady Arthur's? 
She has promised to give me one.» 

The two cousins fell into a chatter about 
their county neighbors, mostly rich and aris- 
tocratic people, of whom Mrs. Hawkins knew 
little or nothing. Evelyn Watton, whose in- 
stincts were quick and generous, tried again 
and again to draw the vicar’s wife into the 
conversation. Letty was determined to ex- 
clude her. She lay back against the sofa, 
chatting her liveliest, the whiteness of her 
neck and cheek shining against the red of the 
damask behind, one foot lightly crossed over 
the other, showing her costly little slippers 
with their paste buckles. She sparkled with 
jewels as much as a girl may—more, indeed, 
in Mrs. Hawkins’s opinion, than a girl should. 
From head to foot she breathed affluence, se- 
ductiveness, success—only the seductiveness 
was not for Mrs. Hawkins and her like. 

The vicar’s wife sat flushed and erect on 
her chair, disdaining, after a time, to make 
any further effort, but inwardly intolerably 
sore. She could not despise Letty Sewell, 
unfortunately, since Letty’s advantages were 
just those that she herself most desired. But 
there was something else in her mind than 
small jealousy. When Letty had been a bril- 
liant child in short frocks, the vicar’s wife, 
who was scarcely six years older, had opened 
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her heart, had tried to make herself loved 
by Mrs. Watton’s niece. There had been a 
moment when they had been « Madge» and 
« Letty» to each other, even since Letty had 
«come out.» Now, whenever Mrs. Hawkins 
attempted the Christian name, it stuck in her 
throat; it seemed, even to herself, a familiar- 
ity that had nothing to go upon; while with 
every succeeding visit to Malford, Letty had 
dropped her former friend more decidedly, 
and « Madge» was heard no more. 


THE gentlemen, deep in election incident 
and gossip, were, in the view chiefly of the 
successful candidate, unreasonably long in 
leaving the dining-room. When they appeared 
at last, George Tressady once more made an 
attempt to talk to some one else than Letty 
Sewell, and once more failed. 

«I want you to tell me something about 
Miss Sewell,» said Lord Fontenoy, presently, 
in Mrs. Watton’s ear. He had been sitting 
silent beside her on the sofa for some little 
time, apparently toying with the evening pa- 
pers, which Mrs. Watton had relinquished to 
him. 

Mrs. Watton looked up, followed the direc- 
tion of his eyes toward a settee in a distant 
corner of the room, and showed a half-impa- 
tient amusement. 

« Letty ? Oh, Letty ’s my niece—the daugh- 
ter of my brother, Walter Sewell, of Helbeck. 
They live in Yorkshire. My brother has my 
father’s place—a small estate, and rents very 
irregular. I often wonder how they manage 
to dress that child as they do. However, she 
has always had her own way since she was a 
foot high. As for my poor brother, he has 
been an invalid for the last ten years, and 
neither he nor his wife—oh, such a stupid 
woman!»—Mrs. Watton’s energetic hands 
and eyes once more called Heaven to witness 
—«has ever counted for much, I should say, 
in Letty’s career. There is another sister, a 
little delicate, silent thing, that looks after 
them. Oh, Letty is n’t stupid; I should think 
not. I suppose you ’re alarmed about Sir 
George. You need n’t be. She does it with 
everybody.» 

The candid aunt pursued the conversation 
a little further, in the same tone of half- 
caustic indulgence. At the end of it, however, 
Lord Fontenoy was still uneasy. He had only 
migrated to Malford House for the declara- 
tion of the poll, having spent the canvassing 
weeks mainly in another part of the division. 
And now, on this triumphant evening, he was 
conscious of a sudden senseof defective infor- 
mation which was disagreeable and damping. 
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WHEN bedtime came, Letty lingered in the 
drawing-room a little behind the other ladies, 
on the plea of gathering up some trifles that 
belonged to her; so that when George Tres- 
sady went out with her to light her candle 
for her in the gallery, they found themselves 
alone. 

He had fallen into a sudden silence, which 
made her sweep him a look of scrutiny as 
she took her candlestick. The slim yet virile 
figure drawn to its full height, the signifi- 
cant, long-chinned face, pleased her senses. 
He might be plain—she supposed he was— 
but he was, nevertheless, distinguished, and 
extraordinarily alive. 

«I believe you are tired to death,» she said 
to him. «Why don’t you go to bed?» 

She spoke with the freedom of one accus- 
tomed to advise all her male acquaintance 
for their good. George laughed. 

«Tired? Not I. I was before dinner. Look 
here, Miss Sewell, I’ve got a question to ask.» 

« Ask it.» 

« You don’t want to spoil my great day, do 
you? You do repent that headache? » 

They looked at each other, dancing laugh- 
ter in each pair of eyes, combined in his with 
an excited insistence. 

«Good night, Sir George,» she said, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

He retained it. 

« You do?» he said, bending over her. 

She liked the situation, and made no im- 
mediate effort to change it. 

«Ask me a month hence, when I[ have 
proved your statements.» 

«Then you admit it was all pretense ?» 

«I admit nothing,» she said joyously. «1 
protected my friend.» 

« Yes, by injuring and offending another 
friend. Would it please you if I said I missed 
you very much at Malford to-day ? » 

«1 will tell you to-morrow—it is so late! 
Please let me have my hand.» 

He took no notice, and they went hand in 
hand, she drawing him, to the foot of the 
stairs. 

«George!» said a shrill, hesitating voice 
from overhead. 

George looked up and saw his mother. 
He and Letty started apart, and in another 
second Letty had glided up-stairs and disap- 
peared. 

« Yes, mother,» said George, impatiently. 

« Will you come here?» 

He mounted, and found Lady Tressady a 
little discomposed, but as affected as usual. 

«Oh, George! it was so dark—I did n’t see 
—I did n’t know. George, will you have half 
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an hour’s talk with me after breakfast to- 
morrow? Oh, George, my dear boy, my dear 
boy! Your poor mammy understands! » 

She laid one hand on his shoulder, and, 
lifting her feather fan in the other, shook it 
with playful meaning in the direction whither 
Letty had departed. 

George hastily withdrew himself. «Of 
course I will have a talk with you, mother. 
As for anything else, I don’t know what you 
mean. But you really must let me go to bed; 
I am much too tired to talk now. Good 
night.» 

Lady Tressady went back to her room, - 
smiling but anxious. 

«She has caught him!» she said to herself 
—«barefaced little flirt! It is not altogether 
the best thing for me. But it may dispose him 
to be generous, if—if I can play my cards.» 


LETTY SEWELL, meanwhile, had reached 
the quiet of a luxurious bedroom, and sum- 
moned her maid to her assistance. When 
the maid departed, the mistress held long 
counsel with herself over the fire: the gen- 
eral position of her affairs; what she desired; 
what other people intended; her will, and the 
chances of getting it. Her thoughts dealt 
with these various problems in a skilled and 
business-like way. To a particular form of 
self-examination Letty was well accustomed, 
and it had become by now a strong agent in 
the development of individuality, as self-ex- 
amination of another sort is said to be by 
other kinds of people. 

She herself was pleasantly conscious of 
real agitation. George Tressady had touched 
her feelings, thrilled her nerves, more than— 
yes, she said to herself, decidedly, more than 
anybody else, more than «the rest.» She 
thought of «the rest,» one after the other 
—thought of them contemptuously. Yet cer- 
tainly few girls in her own set and part of 
the country had enjoyed a better time—few, 
perhaps, had dared so many adventures. Her 
mother had never interfered with her; and 
she herself had not been afraid to be « talked 
about.» Dances, picnics, moonlight walks; 
the joys of outrageous «sitting-out,» and hot 
rivalries with prettier girls; of impertinences 
toward the men who did n’t matter, and 
pretty flatteries toward the men who did—it 
was all pleasant enough to think of. She 
could not reproach herself with having 
missed any chances, any opportunities her 
own will might have given her. 

And yet—well, she was tired of it!—out 
of love altogether with her maiden state and 
its opportunities. She had come to Malford 
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House in a state of soreness, which partly 
accounted, perhaps, for such airs as she had 
been showing to poor Mrs. Hawkins. During 
the past year a particular marriage—the 
marriage of her neighborhood—had seemed 
intermittently within her reach. She had 
played every card she knew—and she had 
failed! Failed, too, in the most humiliating 
way. For the bride, indeed, was chosen; but 
it was not Letty Sewell, but one of Letty’s 
girl-neighbors. 

To-night, almost for the first time, she could 
bear to think of it; she could even smile at 
it. Vanity and ambition alone had been con- 
cerned, and to-night these wild beasts of the 
heart were soothed and placable. 

Well, it was no great match, of course— 
if it came off. All that Aunt Watton knew 
about the Tressadys had been long since 
extracted from her by her niece. And with 
Tressady himself Letty’s artless questions 
had been very effective. She knew almost 
all that she wished to know. No doubt Ferth 
was a very second-rate «place»; and since 
those horrid miners had become so trouble- 
some, his income as a coal-owner could not 
be what his father’s had been—three or four 
thousand a year, she supposed—more, per- 
haps, in good years. It was not much. 

Still—she pressed her hands on her eyes 
—he was distinguished; she saw that plainly 
already. He would be welcome anywhere. 

«And we are not distinguished —that is just 
it. We are small people, in a rather dull set. 
And I have had hard work to make anything 
of it. Aunt Watton was very lucky to marry 
as she did. Of course, she made Uncle Watton 
marry her; but that was a chance—and papa 
always says nobody else could have done it!» 

She fell happily thinking of Tressady’s 
skirmishes with her, her face dimpling with 
amusement. Captain Addison! How amazed 
he would be could he know the use to which 
she had put his name and his very hesitating 
attentions. But he would never know; and 
meanwhile Sir George had been really pricked 
—really jealous! She laughed to herself—a 
low laugh of pure pleasure. 

Yes—she had made up her mind. With a 
sigh, she put away from her all other and 
loftier ambitions. She supposed that she had 
not money or family enough. One must face 


the facts. George Tressady would take her 


socially into another milieu than her own, 
and a higher one. She told herself that she 
had always pined for Parliament, politics, 
and eminent people. Why should she not. suc- 
ceed in that world as well as in the Helbeck 
world? Of course she would succeed ! 


There was his mother—silly, painted old 
lady! She was naturally the great drawback; 
and Aunt Watton said she was absurdly ex- 
travagant, and would ruin Tressady if it went 
on. All the more reason why he should be 
protected. Letty drew herself sharply to- 
gether in her pretty white dressing-gown, 
with the feeling that mothers of that kind 
must and could be kept in their place. 

A house in town, of course—and not in 
Warwick Square, where, apparently, the 
Tressadys owned a house, which had been 
let, and was now once more in Sir George’s 
hands. That might do for Lady Tressady—if, 
indeed, she could afford it when her son had 
married and taken other claims upon him. 

Letty allowed her thoughts to wander 
dreamily on, envisaging the London life that 
was to be: the young member, Lord Fontenoy’s 
special friend and protégé; the young mem- 
ber’s wife making her way among great peo- 
ple, giving charming little parties at Ferth— 

All very well! But what, please, were the 
facts on his side? She buried her small chin 
deep in her hands as she tried, frowning, to 
think it out. Certainly he was very much 
drawn, very much taken. She had watched 
him, sometimes, trying to keep away from 
her—and her lips parted in a broad smile as 
she recalled the triumph of his sudden re- 
turns and submissions. She believed he had a 
curious temper—easily depressed, for all his 
coolness. But he had never been depressed 
in her company. 

Still nothing was certain. All that had hap- 
pened might melt away into nothingness with 
the greatest ease if—well, if the right steps 
were not taken. He was no novice, any more 
than she; he must have had scores of «af- 
fairs » by now, with that manner of his. Such 
men were always capable of second thoughts, 
of tardy retreats—and especially if there 
were the smallest thought of persecution, of 
pursuit. 

She believed—she was nearly certain—he 
would have a reaction to-morrow, perhaps 
because his mother had caught them toge- 
ther. Next morning he would be just a little 
bored by the thought of it—a little bored by 
having to begin again where he had left off. 
Without great tact and skill the whole edifice 
might tumble together like a house of cards. 
Had she the courage to make difficulties—to 
put a water-ditch across his path? 

It was close on midnight when Letty at 
last raised her little chin from the hands that 
held it, and rang the bell that communicated 
with her maid’s room, but cautiously, so as 
not to disturb the rest of the sleeping house. 
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«If Grier is asleep, she must wake up, 
that ’s all!» 

Two or three minutes afterward a dishev- 
eled maid, startled out of her first slumber, 
appeared, to ask whether her mistress wasill. 

«No, Grier; but | wanted to tell you that 
| have changed my mind about staying here 
till Saturday. I am going to-morrow morning 
by the 9:30 train. You can order a fly first 
thing, and bring me my breakfast early.» 

The maid, groaning at the thought of the 
boxes that would have to be packed in this 
inconceivable hurry, ventured to protest. 

« Never mind; you can get the housemaid 
to help you,» said Miss Sewell, decidedly. «I 
don’t mind what you give her. Now go to 
bed, Grier. I’m sorry I woke you up; you 
look as tired as an owl.» 


(To be continued.) 
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Then she stood still, looking at herself— 
hands clasped lightly before her—in the long 
glass. 

«(Letty went by the nine o’clock train,» 
she said aloud, smiling, and mocking her own 
white reflection. «(Dear me! How sudden! 
how extraordinary! Yes, but that’s like her. 
H’m—) Then he must write to me, for | shall 
write him a civil little note asking for that 
book I lent him. Oh, I hope Aunt Watton and 
his mother will bore him to death!» 

She broke out into a merry laugh; then, 
sweeping her mass of pretty hair to one side, 
she began rapidly to coil it up for the night, 
her fingers working as fast as her thoughts, 
which were busy with one ingenious plan 
after another for her next meeting with 
George Tressady. 

Mary A. Ward. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


Y friend the editor of THE 
CENTURY asks me to say 

a few words regarding the 

ad sufferings of the Eastern 

- 4 Christians whose misfor- 
ch "ey tune it is to live under the 
~|>2'—|/ sway of the Turks. Those 

- sufferings have evoked so 
much sympathy from the American people, 
and the moral influence of America may be 
so helpful to them, that no one who has fol- 
lowed the history of the Armenians during 
the last twenty years of oppression and mis- 
ery can refuse the opportunity of addressing 
American readers on the subject. Nor is it 
merely that the recent demonstrations of 
feeling in the United States upon this sub- 
ject have been so deep and wide-spread: 
nearly everything which has heen done for 
these ancient seats of Christianity by modern 
Christian nations has been done by Ameri- 
can missionaries, whose schools and colleges, 
planted in various parts of western Asia, 
have rekindled the flame of knowledge, and 
stimulated the native Eastern churches to 
resume the intellectual activity which once 
distinguished them. Americans have there- 
fore a special reason, over and above their 
quick responsiveness to sentiments of hu- 
manity, for feeling a warm interest in the 
condition of the Armenian Christians. 

The Armenians are a civilized people, a 
people of great natural gifts, and a people 
who have played a considerable part in his- 
tory. Since their ancient monarchy, which 
had suffered severely in the long and deso- 
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lating wars between the Roman and Persian 
empires from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, was finally destroyed by the 
Seljukian Turks, a large part of the race has 
been forced to migrate from its ancient seats 
at the head waters of the Euphrates, Tigris, 
and Aras. Some of them went southwest to 
the mountain fastnesses of Cilicia, where an- 
other Armenian kingdom grew up in the 
twelfth century. Others drifted into Persia. 
Others moved northeastward, and now forma 
large, industrious, and prosperous population 
in Russian Transcaucasia, where many have 
entered the military or civil service of the 
Czar, and risen, as the Armenians used to rise 
long ago in the Byzantine empire, to posts 
of distinction and power. Russia’s three 
best generals in her last Asiatic campaigns 
against the Turks were Armenians. Others 
again have scattered themselves over the 
cities of Asia Minor and southeastern Europe, 
where much of the local trade is in their 
hands. But a large number, roughly esti- 
mated at from 1,300,000 to 1,700,000, re- 
main in the old fatherland round the great 
lake of Van, and on the plateaus and elevated 
valleys which stretch westward from Mount 
Ararat to Erzerum and Erzinghian. Here 
they are an agricultural and (to a less ex- 
tent) a pastoral population, leading a simple, 
primitive life, and desiring nothing more than 
to be permitted to lead it in peace and in 
fidelity to that ancient church which has been 
to them the symbol of nationality, as well as 
the guide of life, for sixteen centuries. 

Unfortunately, peace is just what they are 
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forbidden to enjoy. The tribes of robber 
Kurds who roam over the mountains in sum- 
mer with their flocks and herds descend in 
winter to quarter* themselves upon the Ar- 
menian peasantry in the valleys and plains, 
and at all times carry on marauding raids, 
which the peasantry, whom the Turkish gov- 
ernment deprives of all weapons, are seldom 
able to resist. Thus the country is the scene 
of continual disorders. Sheep and cattle are 
driven off, villages are plundered, men are 
murdered, women are carried away to the 
mountains, and when attempts are made to 
recover them it is alleged that they have 
become Mussulmans, and the Turkish officials 
refuse to interfere. Sometimes a whole vil- 
lage will be burned, and the horses of the 
Kurdish bands turned into the standing corn 
in sheer wantonness. These grievances are 
of long standing. They might have been ex- 
pected not only to destroy the prosperity of 
the Armenian peasantry, but also to reduce 
their numbers. Yet such is the power of 
patient industry that, in spite of these con- 
stant attacks, the Christian population has 
maintained itself, and would, indeed, have in- 
creased faster than the Mussulman, sapped 
by the practice of polygamy, has shown it- 
self able to do, were it not for the ravages 
of these robbers, and the unremitting oppres- 
sion of the Turkish government. For in Tur- 
key the government is a praise to evil-doers 
and a terror to them that do well. So far 
from trying to keep the Kurds in order, as the 
Russian government does the nomad Kurdish 
tribes who live within Russian territory, the 
Turkish Valis and Kaimakams usually encour- 
age, and scarcely ever check, their depreda- 
tions, while at the same time themselves fleec- 
ing the Christian population by all the arts 
which corruption and avarice can suggest. 
Things were so bad seventeen years ago 
that when Russia compelled the vanquished 
Turks to sign the treaty of San Stefano, in 
1878, a special promise was made in it that 
the government of the Armenian provinces 
should be reformed and the Christians pro- 
tected against the Kurds. When at the Con- 
gress of Berlin the treaty of Berlin was substi- 
tuted for that of San Stefano, this provision 
was carried over to the new instrument, and 
the Armenians were thus placed virtually 
under the protection of the six great Euro- 
pean powers. But their condition, so far from 
growing better, has since that time grown 
steadily worse. The British government has 
incessantly remonstrated with the Turks 
on their maladministration, and has tried, 
through its embassy at Constantinople and 


its consuls in the interior, to impose some 
sort of check upon the excesses of tyranny, 
and to procure the dismissal of the most cruel 
or corrupt officials. But it has received, until 
quite recently, very little support from the 
other five powers; and the Turks have opposed 
to its demands that dogged, sluggish resist- 
ance, and those endless evasions and vague 
promises of amendment, which are the usual 
resource of Oriental diplomacy. 

Meanwhile two new factors have entered 
into the situation which have made it more 
acute. One is the growing fanaticism of the 
Mussulman population, stimulated by the Sul- 
tan himself. Claiming to be calif,—that is 
to say, supreme spiritual as well as temporal 
head of the Mohammedan world, —he has con- 
ceived a higher conceit of his ecclesiastical 
position than has any of his predecessors 
for centuries past, and has been striving 
to strengthen his religious authority all the 
more because he feels that his material 
power is fast slipping away. Thus, in appeal- 
ing to the Mussulman feelings of his Turkish 
subjects, he has revived their antichristian 
feelings, and has, indeed, followed during the 
last ten years a distinctly antichristian pol- 
icy, which has had the most pernicious re- 
sults on the relations of the two creeds. The 
old spirit of hatred to the giaour has become 
strong in the East, and might (in many places) 
lead at any moment to conflicts in which the 
Christians, fewer in numbers, and almost al- 
ways without arms, would be the sufferers. 

The other factor is the growing sentiment 
of nationality among the Armenians them- 
selves. They have become proud of their his- 
tory; they have developed a keen interest in 
education, and while continuing to use and 
value the American schools and colleges, have 
now also founded others of their own. They 
have conceived hopes of a brighter future 
for their nation when the decaying fabric of 
the Turkish empire shall have finally crumbled 
away, and they have been encouraged by the 
sympathy shown them in Britain and in the 
United States to take a somewhat bolder line 
than formerly, and to raise their voices in 
complaint against the tyranny they have to 
endure. It is said that some among them 
have formed secret societies, and that the 
representatives of Armenian patriotic com- 
mittees in two or three cities of continental 
Europe have been moving about Asiatic Tur- 
key trying to rouse their fellow-countrymen. 
This is probable enough, though little or 
nothing is authentically known; nor can any 
one be surprised that some among the victims 
of Turkish misrule should combine against it, 
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however hopeless the prospect of a rising by 
an unarmed minority against a government 
which not only possesses a large army fur- 
nished with modern weapons, but has on its 
side the bulk of the Mohammedan population, 
which is generally armed. The result of this 
growth of national Armenian sentiment has 
been to alarm the Turks, to stimulate their 
hatred of the Christians, to make the officials 
more cruel and the courts even more unjust 
than they were previously, and to dispose the 
Turkish ministers more and more toward the 
policy which one of them is said to have ex- 
pressed thus: «The way to get rid of the Arme- 
nian question is to get rid of the Armenians.» 
Under the influence of these causes there 
has been of late years added to the old dis- 
orders in Armenia proper a general reign of 
terror over Asiatic Turkey. The industrious 
Armenian population in the cities of Asia 
Minor, which had previously suffered from 
misgovernment not much more than its Mus- 
sulman neighbors, and which had lived on 
friendly terms with them, has been subjected 
to more outrageous oppressions and more hor- 
rible cruelties than probably it has had to 
endure since the fifteenth century, and that 
under a monarch who holds his throne only 
by the permission, and owing to the jeal- 
ousies, of the Christian powers of Europe. 
Every one has heard of the massacre of 
Sassoun. It was an absolutely unprovoked 
massacre, and has all the appearance of hav- 
ing been deliberately planned in order to 
exterminate the Christian population of a 
district almost entirely inhabited by Arme- 
nians, and in which they had retained in an 
unusual degree the primitive simplicity of 
their life and habits, as well as their phys- 
ical strength and courage. Taken by sur- 
prise, and surrounded by vastly superior 
forces, the unhappy people fought as well as 
they could for their wives and their children, 
whose lot, if captured alive, was far worse 
than death. Of the slaughter and the revolt- 
ing cruelties which accompanied it no more 
need be said than this: that the accounts 
which have appeared in the newspapers are 
not in excess of the truth as it has been as- 
certained by careful official inquiries not yet 
made public. The details sometimes vary, but 
the main features admit of no doubt. Nor 
were the Kurds the guiltiest parties. All they 
did was surpassed by the ferocious cruelties 
of the regular troops, directed by Turkish 
officers. But these terrible events are hardly 
more shocking, except in their scale, than the 
things which have been monthly and weekly 
happening in many other towns and villages, 





and of which no report ever reaches the Eu- 
ropean press—the defilement of churches, 
the abduction of women and children, the 
imprisonment of innocent men in loathsome 
dungeons where they are often subjected to 
frightful tortures under which many perish, 
the acts of brutal and revolting lust perpe- 
trated without fear of punishment upon help- 
less victims. Much of what is contained in 
the British consular reports is too horrible 
for print; and if the American missionaries 
were able, without endangering their own 
position in the country and the lives of their 
informants, to make public what they know, 
they could supply a not less ghastly record. 

American readers will ask what, in these 
circumstances, the European powers propose 
to do. They are morally responsible for the 
sufferings of the subjects of Turkey to this 
extent: that they have kept in being a mon- 
archy which has long since deserved to per- 
ish, and which would long since either have 
fallen to pieces by its own weakness, or have 
been conquered and annexed by one of its 
neighbors. They perceive, moreover, that the 
state of things which now exists in Turkey 
cannot go on indefinitely, and may produce 
some explosion which would cause a grave 
Kuropean crisis, perhaps a European war. 
Something, therefore, must be done. At the 
moment when these lines are being written 
the British government, pursuing under Lord 
Salisbury the line of action which his prede- 
cessor initiated, is in conjunction with Russia 
and France pressing the Sultan to accept a 
scheme of reforms. Long before these lines 
can be read in America it will be known 
whether they have extorted the consent of 
the Sultan to these reforms, or to some others, 
which may hold out a hope of better days for 
the Armenian Christians. There would be no 
use, therefore, in discussing the situation as 
it stands at this moment. But there are some 
permanent aspects of the question, not likely 
to vary for years to come, which may prop- 
erly be adverted to, because they are not fully 
realized in western Europe, and are probably 
even less familiar to Americans. 

Although the other nations of Europe now 
treat the Turks as if they were a civilized 
state, hold diplomatic intercourse with them 
in the usual way, and even talk of «respect- 
ing their susceptibilities,» they have no title 
to be so treated, and ought never to have 
been admitted to a place among civilized com- 
munities. Even if we do not, as Mr. Freeman 
did, describe them as «merely a band of rob- 
bers encamped in a country whose inhabi- 
tants they despoil,» still the words of Edmund 
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Burke, who more than a century ago de- 
nounced the idea of deeming them to form a 
part of the European states system, remain 
true, and have received from events the 
strongest confirmation: 


I have never before heard that the Turkish 
empire has ever been considered as any part 
of the balance of power in Europe. They de- 
spise and contemn all Christian princes as in- 
fidels, and only wish to subdue and extermi- 
nate them and their people. What have these 
worse than savages to do with the powers of 
Europe but to spread war, destruction, and pes- 
tilence amongst them ? The ministers and the 

olicy which shall give these people any weight 
in Europe will deserve all the bans and curses 
of posterity. 


Having no idea of responsibility to its sub- 
jects, and not recognizing any duty to pro- 
mote their welfare, the so-called government 
of Turkey has been at all times inaccessible 
to the considerations by which civilized gov- 
ernments are moved, or to which they must 
at any rate—even the worst of them—pro- 
fess to defer. Hence the difficulty of making 
any impression on the Turks by remonstrance 
or persuasion. Nothing moves them but fear. 
They are, moreover, most of them, so pur- 
blind, so incapable of looking forward or 
around and foreseeing the action of the 
causes now in motion, that they cannot be 
made to learn by experience, or to realize 
that the course they are pursuing must at no 
distant date involve the ruin of their power. 
These faults have been aggravated during the 
last few years by the policy of the present 
Sultan, who leaves very little to his ministers, 
is jealous of any talent that shows itself among 
them, tries to direct everything himself, and 
is, in fact, largely swayed by a camarilla of 
ignorant personal attendants and hangers-on 
at the palace. There are some able Moham- 
medans in Constantinople who detest the 
present régime and see its perils. Now and 
then a good governor is found in the prov- 
inces, who tries to improve the local adminis- 
tration. But the able men are never listened 
to, and the good governor is speedily recalled. 
In every government more depends upon the 
men who administer than upon the system; 
but in a despotic government men are every- 
thing. In Turkey the men and the system are 
equally corrupt; and to try to reform the 
Turkish monarchy is like trying to repair a 
ship with rotten timbers. 

Why does not such a government go to 
pieces, according to the law of nature which 
happily provides that corruption and weak- 
ness bring dissolution in their train? There 
Vou. LI.—20. 
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are three reasons. One is the jealousy of 
three great European powers, which has had 
the effect of preventing two of them from 
annexing what remains of Turkish territory. 
Another is the fact that the Mussulman popu- 
lation, being in the majority, is so fanatically 
ill disposed to the Christians (who are the 
greatest sufferers) that it is not only willing 
to help the government to hold the Christians 
down, but even disposed to tolerate evils which 
would produce Mussulman insurrections were 
there no Christians in the country. There is, 
however, a great deal of latent discontent 
among the Mohammedans, and but for the 
fatalism which Islam engenders, and which 
has made the masses listless and resigned, 
one may doubt whether even jealousy of the 
Christians would suffice to prevent outbreaks. 
The third reason is the enormous advantage 
which modern weapons give to a government 
which can raise money to purchase them. Two 
centuries ago insurrections were far easier 
and more likely to succeed than now, because 
the insurgents were more on a level with 
regular troops than they are in these days 
of swift-firing guns and rifles of long range. 
There is therefore little ground for hoping for 
any speedy extinction of the Turkish power 
by natural causes. 

If, then, it is going to last some time longer, 
can nothing at all be done, if not to reform 
it, yet to abate its evils? Experience has 
shown that there is only one way of reform- 
ing an Oriental government, and that is 
by putting it into leading-strings, by either 
superseding the chief officials and putting 
Europeans in their place, or else by giving 
them European adjutants who shall virtually 
direct them. This might be done in Turkey 
if the European powers were willing. But it 
would be necessary practically to supersede 
the Sultan—that is to say, to prevent him from 
interfering either with administrative policy 
or with appointments. And it is a method 
which, though capable of being efficiently 
worked by a directing and protecting power, 
as England works it in the minor protected 
states of India, cannot be well applied, at least 
on a large scale, by three or four powers con- 
jointly, because each would suspect the other 
of obtaining some advantage for itself. 

Another expedient would be to detach 
from the rest of the empire those parts of 
the country where disorders were most fre- 
quent, placing them under a specially consti- 
tuted administration. This was done in the 
case of the Lebanon, and with very good 
results. It has been proposed for Armenia, 
and would probably succeed there. If the 
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powers chiefly concerned were to compel the 
Sultan to erect Armenia into a distinct prov- 
ince, with a European governor who should 
be irremovable except with the consent of 
those powers, who should control the reve- 
nues of the province and maintain out of 
them a strong police, and who should be free 
to introduce administrative and judicial re- 
forms, the country might in ten years’ time 
be brought into the same perfect order, and 
obtain a measure of the same prosperity, as 
has attended the rule of Count Kallay in 
Bosnia, which was delivered from the Turks 
in 1878. There are, no doubt, as many Mus- 
sulmans as Christians in Armenia, but the 
former have also much to gain by the estab- 
lishment of good administration, and would 
welcome it. Russia, however, is unwilling to 
set up on her borders what she fears might 
become an Armenian principality toward 
which her own Armenian population would 
gravitate; so it is to be feared that this 
course, however promising, will not be taken. 

We are brought back, then, to the question 
what the European powers can or will do to 
deal with a situation which every one admits 
must not continue. Their present plan is to 
introduce small changes in local government 
—changes too numerous to be stated here— 
which may give the Christians a better 
chance of preserving their lives and property, 
and to institute a commission of supervision 
at Constantinople, with which the European 
ambassadors may be in communication, con- 
veying to it the reports of their vonsuls, and 
pressing it to see that justice is done in the 
provinces. This scheme, though somewhat 
complicated, may, in the opinion of several 
judicious British and American residents, be 
made to work. But it will require the closest 
attention by the European consuls and am- 
bassadors, and the most unremitting pressure 
must be brought to bear on the Sultan if its 
provisions are not to be neglected or evaded 
in practice. Nothing but fear and threats 
will move a government which has up till 
now never expressed the slightest penitence, 
nor shown the slightest remorse, for the Sas- 
soun massacre, nor taken any serious step to 
put an end to the hideous prison tortures 
which the British Embassy has so often 
brought to its notice. 

One closing word as to the influence which 
America may exert in these questions. She 
has very wisely, and very fortunately for 
herself, abstained from joining in any of the 
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treaties which determine the relations of 
European powers to one another; and she 
has neither obtained any such legal right to 
interfere for the protection of the native 
Kastern Christians, nor incurred any such 
responsibility toward them, as is the case 
with the six great powers. But she has mis- 
sionaries in many parts of Turkey, whom, 
and whose churches and schools, constantly 
threatened by the local Turkish governors, 
she is entitled to protect; and she has the 
enormous advantage of being obviously dis- 
interested in all Mediterranean questions, hav- 
ing nothing to gain for herself in that region 
of the world. Hence any action taken by her, 
either on behalf of her missionaries or from 
sentiments of humanity and sympathy for the 
oppressed and persecuted, cannot be misun- 
derstood by the Turks or misrepresented by 
the press of continental Europe, as that press 
constantly misrepresents the action of Eng- 
land, though in interfering on behalf of the 
Armenians England has not, and cannot have, 
any selfish motive. The position of America 
is therefore a very strong one. The appear- 
ance of her gunboats off Turkish ports has 
before now had a wholesome effect upon the 
Turkish mind; and these gunboats would do 
well to appear promptly whenever the rights 
of her citizens and the safety of their edu- 
cational establishments are threatened. At 
Constantinople much depends also upon the 
capacity and the firmness of the envoy who em- 
bodies and speaks the will of a foreign power. 

Dark as the prospect before those unhappy 
people may at present seem, no one who re- 
members the calamities they have already 
endured and survived will despair of their 
future. During ten centuries of humiliation 
and suffering they have clung to their faith, 
when at any moment by renouncing it they 
might have obtained complete equality with 
their oppressors. Alone of all the races that 
once inhabited the inland regions of western 
Asia, the Armenians have retained their lan- 
guage, their national feeling, and their hold 
upon the soil. A race with so much natural 
vigor, so much tenacity of life, and so much 
capacity for assimilating and using modern 
ideas, cannot be destined to extinction, and 
may some day, when countries that were 
among the earliest homes of civilization have 
been delivered from the tyranny of the Turk, 
help to repeople those now desolate and pov- 
erty-stricken lands, and restore to them some 
measure of their ancient prosperity. 


James Bryce. 
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‘*The Century’s’’ Quarter of a Century. 





HIS number of THE CENTURY marks the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of the magazine. The date may be 
supposed to have interest to others than those whose 
life work has been performed in connection with this 
periodical. The interest may, furthermore, be presumed 
to extend beyond the circle of those original readers of 
the magazine who are still living, to the larger and world- 
wide circle of its present readers and friends. 

It is not our intention to present here a history of the 
periodical, but to refer rather to its character and aims 
and to some of its accomplishments. The magazine from 
the beginning has felt the impulse and molding of its 
founders. Dr. Holland, Roswell Smith, and the firm of 
which Charles Scribner, Sr., was the head, were men 
not satisfied in taking up an enterprise like this merely 
to follow in the footsteps of others; nor were they con- 
tent to strive for a success based purely upon ideas of 
business profit. The magazine at once, therefore, struck 
out new paths in various directions, notably in the dis- 
cussion of questions of public interest, and in original 
and more refined methods of illustration. There was, in 
fact, an earnest endeavor to lift the standard of popular 
periodical literature. At an early period large themes 
were selected for literary and illustrative presentation, 
and these were treated so as to contribute toward im- 
portant results of an educational, moral, and patriotic 
nature. 

It was with methods and purposes like these that such 
subjects have been undertaken as the Great South series; 
the papers on the Great West; the remarkable series of 
articles on the Civil War, written by leading participants 

, in its events; the only authorized Life of Lincoln, by his 
private secretaries; the Californian series; Kennan’s ex- 
traordinary description of the Siberian exile system; and 
the Life of Napoleon, which is now appearing in the 
magazine, and which will correct for our generation 
many false notions derived in the past from insuf- 
ficient data. 

A periodical like THE CENTURY, even to the persons 
charged with the duty of its conduct, seems to have an 
identity which is almost personal. The character appa- 
rent in this identity may, perhaps, be spoken of by us 
without the charge of egotism or undue self-exploita- 
tion. There is something in the history and methods of 
the magazine which differentiates it from its able and 
admirable contemporaries. This is, in part, its habit of 
endeavoring to lead opinion in many lines of thought, 
rather than contenting itself with the mere record of cur- 
rent opinion. In many matters of religious and moral im- 
port, of political policy (using theword in a meaning differ- 
ent from the ordinary partizan signification),of economic 
device, of civic reform, of education, it has sought to pre- 
cede rather than to follow public opinion. It has natur- 








ally taken an active part in various reforms, such as those 
of the civil service, of copyright, of forestry. It has had 
the frequent pleasure of speaking its mind frankly on oc- 
casions where such frankness was not immediately grati- 
fying to certain of its readers. But on the whole its 
readers have seemed to appreciate and commend just 
such frankness. 

In the matter of illustration THe CENTURY, as gen- 
erously acknowledged by its rivals, led in the revival 
of the art of wood-engraving. To-day it cherishes that 
art to a greater extent than any other of the similar 
publications of the country, and at the same time it 
fosters and attempts to improve the newer and more 
autographic methods. The art of steam-printing has 
reached in connection with it a mechanical perfection 
hitherto unattained. It claims also to have taken part 
in the birth—hardly a new birth even—of the arts of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and decoration in 
America. 

In the purely literary field of fiction, essay, and poe- 
try the magazine has particularly interested itself in the 
discovery and development of American authors. The 
literary history of America during the past twenty-five 
years involves to a very large extent the history of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. At the same time the magazine 
has numbered in the past and will in the future number 
among its contributors many of the best writers of 
the old world. 

With the founding of the magazine, was also founded 
what is now known as The Century Co. At the beginning 
the company published only the one magazine. After 
a short time Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge was induced to un- 
dertake the management of a young people’s magazine, 
«St. Nicholas,» and for years these were the only interests 
of the company. In later years, however, The Century 
Co. has taken its place among the great publishing- 
houses of America through its publication of notable 
works which have appeared in the two magazines, and 
by separate enterprises of the magnitude of its hymn 
and tune-book publications, and « The Century Diction- 
ary,» as well as of a long and constantly increasing ad- 
ditional list of books sold by subscription or in the gen- 
eral trade. 

As to the future, all we need here say is that it seems 
to us rich in possibilities. Literary and artistic schemes 
of very deep interest are constantly opening up before us. 
During the next ten years there should be in America 
especially a revival of creative literature. If there is, 
or should be at any particular time,.a lack of energy, 
or a lack of quantity or quality, in the American lit- 
erary output, it can be merely: temporary; for our con- 
dition is full of social, political, and industrial prob- 
lems; life in the new world is replete with strenuous 
exertion of every kind, of picturesque contrasts, and 


of innumerable themes fit to inspire literary art. Am- 
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erican life is rich in feeling and action and meaning. 
Moreover, there is an increasing earnestness of interest 
in public affairs throughout the country—a new spirit 
of patriotism, which has aroused old and young alike 
to the conviction that no country is «saved » but once, 
that every country must be saved continuously. It is 
more and more understood that, if abandoned, the 
machinery of government will fall into the hands of 
men of low and selfish methods, whose corrupt rule de- 
moralizes the masses and destroys liberty. Out of this 
new spirit, marking a crisis in our national history, 
comes a seriousness, and with it may come a new 
literary movement. At least, a literary renaissance, ar- 
riving in a recurrent wave, may gain something of power 
from this new-born national and civic patriotism. Es- 
pecially may this be so because along with the new en- 
thusiasm for city and for nation there is a deepening 
sense of human brotherhood, leading to the sympathetic 
study of social problems which pass the boundaries of 
nations to those of humanity itself. 





The Silent Protest against the Theater. 


WE have indicated in a previous article our convic- 
tion that the present debased condition of the American 
stage is due chiefly to the greed, ignorance, and inca- 
pacity of a large majority of the men who have estab- 
lished a virtual monopoly in the control of the theater, 
and, temporarily at least, have put an end to healthy 
competition. One of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of reform is the inability of those same men, for obvi- 
ous reasons, to discern the trend of intelligent, to say 
nothing of cultivated, public opinion, or to inform them- 
selves of the existence of the wide-spread craving for 
higher and better entertainment. In their councils this 
demand is not only not suspected, but it would scarce- 
ly be comprehended. For them the most obvious ob- 
ject-lessons seem to possess neither significance nor 
value. Over and over again it has been demonstrated, 
beyond possibility of cavil or question, that the play- 
going public will pay double or treble prices for the 
privilege of witnessing a good performance of a good 
play, and yet the managers fail to profit by the experi- 
ence, and persist in adhering to their fatuous and de- 
structive policy of cheap and coarse sensationalism, or 
nonsensical extravagance, contenting themselves with 
an occasional whine about the lack of patriotism on the 
part of Americans who fill the pockets of foreigners and 
treat home talent with contemptuous neglect. The sim- 
ple fact, of course, is that the development of native 
ability has been checked, if not altogether crushed, by 
the star and circuit system, which has made a few spec- 
ulators rich, and has deprived the great body of actors 
of nearly all opportunity for instruction or advancement. 
Things, indeed, have come to such a pass that if any 
manager should become inspired with an ambition to 
form an American stock company, capable of satisfac- 
tory all-round work,—capable, that is, of giving com- 
petent representations of old and new comedy and poetic 
tragedy, as in the days of the preceding generation, — 
he would be puzzled sorely where to look for native 
acting material. 

Just now in all the local theatrical world there is a 
bitter cry of hard times. The last season ended pre- 
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maturely and in general disaster; the coming one is late 
in opening and not too rich in promise. What there is 
to commend—and it is almost wholly of foreign origin 
—will throw into cruel relief the intellectual and dra- 
matic poverty of most of our theatrical exhibitions. 
The triumph of a few real artists may be regarded as 
the outward and visible expression of the deep and con- 
stant protest which the intelligent part of the public— 
upon whose support the rational theater is mainly de- 
pendent—is making against the foulness and the fool- 
ishness blazoned of late before the footlights. This is 
not to be confounded with the undiscriminating denun- 
ciations of the stage which issue now and then from the 
pulpit, but voices the weariness and disgust of true and 
ardent lovers of the theater, who regard it in its proper 
estate as a repository of all manner of treasures of lit- 
erature and art, a most charming and influential school 
of manners, a source of varied and delightful enter- 
tainment, and, withal, a potent and beneficent teacher 
both of morals and learning. 

It is no small and exclusive class of prudes, or pedants, 
or faddists which is revolting against the uses to which 
the stage is now put, but a very large proportion of the 
best kind of citizens ever found within the walls of a 
theater—scholars, clubmen, lawyers, merchants, and 
thinking men generally. They are beginning to absent 
themselves, not only on account of the offensiveness of 
many of the plays presented, but also on account of 
their general feebleness and emptiness, the vanity and 
vexation of it all. They are sick of seeing the same play 
over and over again under different titles, of the inter- 
minable procession of old and tiresome types reproduced 
from an original which was popular three or four sea- 
sons back, of cheap or stale melodramatic expedients, 
and of the buffooneries which lost all their power of 
amusement long ago. They are weary of the leading 
men who change their coats and trousers, but not their 
manners, evidently thinking that the charm of their own 
private personality is too precious to be hidden under 
the disguise of an assumed character; and of the leading 
ladies who have but one set of airs and emotions for 
all emergencies. In short, they are bored inexpressibly 
by actors who do not act, and by plays destitute of real . 
merit, however startling they may be as expositions of 
millinery or of queer social sentiment. 

Nobody pretends that the theater ought to be solely, 
or even primarily, a vehicle for mere solid instruction. 
All playgoers wish to be interested, and most of them 
wish to be amused. But the bulk of them wish to have 
some legitimate excuse for their interest or their mer- 
riment, and resent even a successful effort to amuse 
them, if the subject fails to commend itself to them 
upon later reflection. This winter, apparently, the local 
managers, unmindful of the past, intend to adhere to the 
policy which proved so unprofitable last season. Their 
main reliance seems to be upon plays which achieved a 
very moderate share of success in London, even when 
presented by actors of much higher repute than will 
appear in them here. For some of them foreign stars 
have been engaged, and their presence may stimulate 
public curiosity. But there will be no hope and no real 
prosperity for the American stage as a free and inde- 
pendent organization so long as it is used simply as 4 
provincial adjunct to the London theaters. There is no 
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good reason why Americans should be expected to ex- 
hibit special and perpetual interest in plays dealing with 
the social conditions, types, and humor peculiar to an- 
other, even though it be the mother, country. What they 
have a right to look for, and what they are beginning to 
look for, in their theaters is capable representation 
of the masterpieces of English dramatic literature, of 
plays by native authors treating of timely topics and 
national characteristics, and of pieces of general, ro- 
mantic, or historic interest. There is a virtually illimit- 
able field to be worked by playwrights, and, with a little 
wise managerial encouragement, plenty of writers would 
be found willing and able to work it. Such American 
plays as have been produced, even those of inferior 
quality, have been received with unmistakable favor, 
and have brought large profit to everybody concerned. 
Let the American theater be devoted first to American 
interests, and it will not be long before the race of 
American actors will be revived, or before the institu- 
tion will regain the public favor which has been diverted 
from it. If it continues on its present course it will lose 
its hold upon the educated classes altogether, and will 
sink gradually to the level of the music-halls which it 
has been imitating. 


A Good Year to Fight the Bosses. 


Ir is safe to say that fewer voters by many thousands 
will be influenced by extreme partizan considerations 
in deciding their course at the polls this month than at 
any previous election since the war. During the past 
few years, party ties have been relaxing steadily, chiefly 
because of the lapsing or settlement of issues which 
appealed to partizanship. With the passing of these 
issues there has grown up a desire for good government 
which is really creating throughout the land a third 
party, composed of the non-partizans of the two great 
political parties. The members of this third party, al- 
though they have not united except on unusual emer- 
gencies and for temporary purposes, are really in com- 
plete sympathy with each other. Half of them continue 
to call themselves Republicans and the other half con- 
tinue to call themselves Democrats, but both are dis- 
satisfied with boss leadership and with the low level of 
political morality which it enforces upon party action. 

It is mainly the party boss who is responsible for this 
state of mind. Respectable men in both great parties 
are so weary of bosses and boss methods, so ashamed 
of having to follow the lead of such men and to make 
choice between the candidates whom they put forward 
for office, that they come naturally together on the 
issue of good government. It seems to us that the 
elections of this year afford these dissatisfied voters 
an exceptionally good opportunity to weaken, if not to 
destroy, the dominion which the bosses exercise over 
them. There are no great issues at stake. No Con- 
gress is to be chosen, and in nearly all the States which 
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hold elections the issues are mainly local. The bosses 
will appeal for support on the ground that the result of 
the elections this year will have an important moral 
effect upon the national contest of next year; but this 
familiar method of arousing partizan feeling is not likely 
to meet with much success. The appeal ought to be met 
in a quite different manner from that which the bosses 
desire. Let the voters who are dissatisfied with their 
party management reply, « Yes, we agree with you. This 
year’s elections will have a great moral effect upon the 
campaign of next year. We intend that they shall, 
and we mean to decide the character of that moral 
effect. We mean to make it clear that the party which 
makes nominations most clearly in the interest of good 
government next year will stand the best chance of 
success.» 

How can this be done? Simply by voting against the 
bosses without regard to their party affiliations. Let the 
great body of independent-minded voters combine every- 
where to defeat the candidates who are put forward by 
the bosses. If there are two of them to choose between, 
vote against the more objectionable. Let the lesson be 
enforced everywhere that extreme boss dictation is cer- 
tain of defeat at the polls, and the bosses will be made 
so meek that their part in the nominations of next year 
will be a minor one. 

It should be borne in mind that public opinion is far 
more powerful in national than in State nominations. 
We pointed out this fact in a recent article on the 
timidity of presidential aspirants. No matter how sys- 
tematically and astutely a boss may lay his plans for 
controlling a national convention, if public opinion runs 
strongly counter to his candidate he is certain to fail. 
The delegates know that in a campaign which includes 
the whole American people something more potent than 
mere party machinery is necessary to insure victory. 
This is certain to be true in a larger sense of the cam- 
paign of next year than of almost any of its predeces- 
sors. The great questions of that campaign are easily 
discernible now. They are to be the inflexible preser- 
vation of the public credit as the very foundation of 
national prosperity, sound money, and good govern- 
ment. The voters in both parties who desire the 
triumph of these issues next year can exert a power- 
ful influence upon the selection of the next presiden- 
tial nominees by showing that the more a boss has to 
do with the choice of a candidate the worse will it be 
for the candidate. 

Then, too, by defeating boss candidates for legislative 
and other offices this year great service will be done 
directly to the cause of good government. It is a safe 
rule to follow always, that a boss candidate for the 
legislature cannot be a useful public servant. He goes 
to the legislature, if elected, not as a free man, or as 
the representative of his constituents, but as the agent 
of his boss, and the boss is always against good govern- 
ment, because under such rule he could not exist. 
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The Armenian Sufferers. 
A NOTE FROM THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


{Lone before Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable address at 
Chester, last summer, Americans, acting upon infor- 
mation received from their own missionaries and from 
Armenians resident in the United States, and from other 
sources as well, showed a practical and earnest interest 
in the cause of the sufferers—an interest cordially ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Gladstone in his address. For the 
further authoritative information of the American pub- 
lic, two contributions on the subject are given in this 
number of THE CENTURY—one from the pen of the 
distinguished author and Liberal statesman, Mr. James 
Bryce; and the other a note from the eminent Conser- 
vative ard well-known philanthropist, the Duke of West- 
minster. } 
GROSVENOR Housk, LONDON. 

Sir: I write a few lines, in deference to your ex- 
pressed wish, in order to invoke the sympathy of the great 
Republic with the suffering Armenian Christians, now in 
dire distress in consequence of the inhuman treatment the 
survivors of the Sassoun massacres have received, and 
are receiving, at the hands of the Turkish government. 

The founder of the Anglo-Armenian Association here 
in England, Mr. Bryce, is, I understand, writing the case 
of the sufferers for your review. It is the cause of 
humanity, «pure and simple,» which now confronts the 
nations of the West. 

As presiding over a committee in London formed for 
the purpose of assisting our poor Armenian friends, I 
venture, therefore, to add one line to ask all who have 
a heart to feel for those innocent and defenseless thou- 
sands, whose only fault it is that they are Christians, to 
join with us in England in bringing all the pressure that 
can be brought to bear upon the Turkish government in 
order that there may be found some hope for them, some 
guarantee for their lives, their faith, their property, and 
for the honor of their women, for all of which there is 
absolutely none at this time at which I write. 

The Turkish government is bound by treaties with 
the Powers to this effect, but has for forty years ignored 
all their provisions. America is by comparison only 
remotely interested in the Eastern questions, but she 
has sent missionaries to these unhappy countries, and it 
is through their assistance mainly that the contributions 
raised here are distributed there—a work which, owing to 
the difficulties of communication and to the remoteness 
of the provinces affected, is one of very great difficulty. 

All the facts connected with the horrors of the mis- 
doings of the Porte have not yet been revealed, but 
enough has transpired, on authority which cannot be 
disputed, to combine all the civilized governments of 
the world in raising one loud, powerful, and indignant 
protest against a continuance of these iniquities, and in 
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declaring that not only shall they never be repeated, 
but that guarantees must be given by the Sultan for 
some measure of adequate reform in the afflicted prov- 
inces subject to his sway. I remain, sir, yours obedi- 


ently, 
Westminster, 


Titian’s So-called ‘‘ Sacred and Profane Love.’’! 


It is said that this famous picture came to be known 
by its present title many years after it was painted— 
that it was not so named by Titian. The picture is now 
to be seen in the Villa Borghese, where it is better 
placed and lighted than it was in its former position in 
the gallery of the Borghese palace. The figures are life- 
size, and the picture is in width something more than 
double its height—say eleven feet wide by nearly five 
feet high. It is composed of two female figures, one 
nude and the other heavily draped, seated on either side 
of a fountain which is in shape like an ancient Greek 
sculptured sarcophagus, while a Cupid behind the foun- 
tain plunges his arm into the water, as though playing 
with fish. The background on each side is a charm- 
ing landscape, while toward the center and behind the 
Cupid rises a thick mass of foliage, very rich and deep 
in color. The coloring of the whole is simple and effec- 
tive, and is easily taken in at a glance. From the nude 
figure—which is seated upon the edge of the fountain 
in a buoyant attitude, reclining upon one arm, while the 
other holds aloft a smoking brazier—falls a mass of 
drapery of a rich red tone. The drapery of the other 
figure is one simple tone of gray, relieved only by the 
sleeve of the arm reclining in the lap, which is red, 
and of a similar tone to that of the red drapery of 
the other figure. The fountain is gray also. These 
simple tints, with the golden coloring of the flesh, are 
relieved against a background of rich, deep brownish 
tones. The composition of the picture is equally agree- 
able and impressive: while the nude figure reclines on 
the edge of the fountain in a light, free, and agile pos- 
ture, the draped figure is seated more sedately and rest- 
fully, and upon a step below the fountain, thus breaking 
what might otherwise be too great a symmetry of pose 
between the two. The nude figure is delightful in its 
proportions. It is neither heroic nor ascetic nor volup- 
tuous in feeling, but purely natural in its development 
—entirely beautiful, and one of Titian’s most charming 
creations. The draped figure is statuesque in pose and 
emblematic in feeling. The grand and ample folds of 
her heavy drapery, and the gloved hands, together with 
a certain turning away of the head from the ardent 
gaze of her free companion, seem to suggest a severity 
and chastity that no doubt give the reason for the 
present title of the picture. 
T. Cole. 
1 See Frontispiece. 
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His Dancin’ Days. 


AT is it in old fiddle-tunes ’at makes me ketch my 

breath, 

And ripples up my back-bone tell I ’m tickled ’most to 
death ? 

Kind o’ like that sweet-sick feelin’ in the long sweep of 
a swing— 

Yer first sweetheart in with ye, sailin’ up’ards, wing to 
wing ; 

Yer first picnic, yer first ice-cream, yer first of ever’- 
thing 

’At happened ’fore yer dancin’-days wuz over! 


I never understood it—and I s’pose I never can,— 
But right in town here, yisterd’y, I heard a pore blind 
man 
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A-fiddlin’ old «Gray Eagle.»—Jerked my lines and 
stopped my load 
0’ hay and listened at him—yes, and watched the way 
he « bow’d »— 
And back I went, plum forty year’, with boys and girls 
I knowed 
And loved, long ’fore my dancin’-days wuz over. 


At high noon in yer city—with yer blame magnetic 
cars 

A-hummin’ and a-skreechin’ past, and bands and G.A.R.’s 

A-marchin’, and fire-ingin’s—all the noise the whole 
street through 

Wuz lost on mce—I only heard a whipperwill er two, 

It ’peared like, kind o’ callin’ ’crost the darkness and 
the dew, 

Them nights afore my dancin’-days wuz over! 


“STOPPED MY LOAD.” 
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’T ’uz Chused’y night at Wetherell’s, er We’n’sd’y night at 
Strawn’s, 

Er Fourth o’ July night at either Tomps’s house er 
John’s!— 

With old Lew Church from Sugar Crick and that old 
fiddle he 

Had «sawed,» clean through the army, from Atlanty to 
the sea— 

And yit he ’d fetched her home ag’in, so ’s he could play 
fer me 

Onc’t more, afore my dancin’-days wuz over! 


The woods ’at ’s all be’n cut away seemed growin’ same 
as then; 

The youngsters all wuz boys ag’in ’at’s now all oldish 
men; 

And all the girls ’at then wuz girls—I saw ’em, one 
and all, 

As plain as then—the middle-sized, the short-and-fat, 
and tall. 

And, ’peared like, I danced «Tucker» fer ’em up and 
down the wall, 

As peert as fore my dancin’-days wuz over. 


The facts is, I wuz dazed so’at I clean fergot jes where 

I railly wuz—a-blockin’ streets, and still a-standin’ 
there! 

I heard the po-leece yellin’, but my ears wuz kind 0’ 
blurred,— 

My eyes, too, fer the odds o’ that,—bekase I thought I 
heard 

My wife ’at ’s dead a-laughin’ like and jokin’, word fer 
word, 

Jes like afore her dancin’ days wuz over. 


James Whitcomb Riley, 


The Queen of Hearts. 


(AN EVERY-DAY EPIC.) 


THERE was a Heart—a red, red Heart— 
Dwelt in a castle lone; 

Her pennons shone on every part, 
From keep to turret-stone, 

Grim warders paced along the wall 

To let the huge portcullis fall. 


Two knights came pricking o’er the plain, 
With shields in sun aglance,— 
Two knights without a spot or stain 
On sword or polished lance. 
They spurred the oaken outposts through, 
And loud the challenge blast they blew. 


One knight, he bore a lance of steel, 
And one, a lance of gold; 
The one was hight Sir Trusty Leal, 
And one, Sir Cheek the Bold. 
Each seized his horn—such blast he blew 
Might rive the brazen gate in two. 


A moment and the fearful sound 
Rolled upward to the blue; 
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It smote the sky, it smote the ground, 
It shook the castle through. 

The Queen was dining in the hall; 

She let her silver trencher fall. 


She looked aghast, all blanched and pale, 
On every minion there— 

Was it a note of bliss or bale, 
Of triumph or despair ? 

All shuddered at the dreadful peal, 

And crossed themselves for woe or weal. 


Then hied the Queen her knights in quest, 
To ward the threatened blow. 

She knew the foe with lance in rest 
Might lay her turrets low. 

Her battlements she viewed with pride, 

But could they such a joust deride? 


Her warriors stepped in heavy mail, 
With hauberk and with glaive. 

Who should their haughty Queen assail 
Must find a bloody grave. 

She locked herself where none might spy, 

And hung the golden key on high. 


To paint the fray would sadly mock 
All cunning of the pen; 
Who can describe the battle shock, 
The rush, the cry of men? 
The sun went down, but still they fought 
By sparks from cloven helmets wrought. 


Sat quaking in her cell the Queen; 
Sir Trusty hurled his lance, 
For through a casement he had seen 
The glitter of her glance. 
His spear-head smote the granite wall, 
Shivered—in bits was seen to fall. 


Sir Cheek the Bold quickly advanced, 
Quickly the Queen withdrew; 

But as his mailéd charger pranced 
His golden lance he threw. 

It pierced the wall,—the fatal dart, — 

But bounded from my lady Heart. 


He crossed himself—what fiend was near, 
His stalwart strength to mock? 

What coat of mail, what shield, had e’er 
Withstood his lance’s shock? 

Of cause there could be one alone : 

The Heart that dulled his dart was—stone. 


Two doleful knights pricked home that day, 
With looks upon the ground; 
They pondered all their weary way, 
As wights who were astound. 
But of their thoughts—good lack, enow! 
Ye ken the Queen yourselves, I trow. 


W. C. Richardson. 
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ENGRAVED By T. COLE, FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES TISSOT. 


JESUS FOUND IN THE TEMPLE. 





